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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  AMERICAN  REPUBLIC  AND  THE  DEBS 
INSURRPXTION. 

BY  MU.  Z.  SWIFT  HOLBROOK. 

^Concluded  from  page  /J-?.] 

But  the  times  have  changed.  That  tree  planted  by  the 
rivers  of  water,  that  brought  forth  its  fruit  in  due  season, 
whose  leaf  did  not  wither,  and  whatsoever  it  did  prospered, 
is  now  bearing  sour  fruit.  Those  branches  may  be,  for  the 
most  part,  the  engrafted  ones,  but  they  are  none  the  less  a 
part  of  the  tree.  It  may  not  hav'^c  been  wise  to  engraft  so 
many,  but  it  has  been  done,  and  it  is  our  duty  faithfully  and 
with  confidence  in  God,  to  treat  them  as  a  part  of  the  tree, 
for  whose  fruit,  be  it  good  or  bad,  we  are  responsible.  Let 
us  examine  the  tree  and  its  fruits. 

And  the  first  thing  we  notice  is  the  swarms  of  parasites 
that  are  living  upon  it  and  eating  into  its  very  life.  The 
ideas  which  were  once  considered  an  inspiration  are  being 
superseded,  though  we  believe  only  temporarily.  They  are 
like  the  pulpit  behind  which  once  officiated  an  eminent  New 
Ihigland  divine,  whom  Judges  and  Governors  delighted  to 
honor,  but  which  is  now  stored  away  under  the  hay  in  the 
loft  of  an  old  barn.  And  when  it  is  the  fashion  to  copy  the 
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old  New  England  homestead, — its  colonial  architecture,  so- 
severe  and  simple;  its  low  ceilings,  small  windows;  its  open 
fireplace,  with  the  crane,  the  spit,  the  kettles,  the  bellows, 
and  even  the  andirons  and  tongs, — who  knows  but  it  may 
yet  be  the  fashion,  and  our  clergymen  will  yet  esteem  it  an 
honor,  to  preach  behind  those  old  pulpits,  and  again  exalt 
the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin 
with  its  sure  reward.  Who  knows  but  the  great  mass  of 
common  people  may  yet  learn,  by  bitter  experience  in  the 
wilderness,  that  the  way  to  the  promised  land  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever;  not  by  materialism  and  ra¬ 
tionalism,  which  give  expediency  in  the  place  of  faith  for  a 
rule  of  conduct,  but  by  following  religion,  morality,  and 
knowledge  as  leaders,  instead  of  politics  and  economics. 

But  that  tree  under  whose  branches  the  fowls  of  the  air 
have  found  lodgment  and  shelter;  which  poet  and  scholar  in 
every  age  have  praised,  from  Coleridge  to  our  own  Whittier 
and  Holmes;  from  De  Tocqueville  to  Bryce  and  Von  Holst,  is 
now  passing  through  a  new  experience.  Cut  it  down,  shrieks 
the  anarchist;  Replant  it,  cries  the  socialist;  Shower  it  with 
acid,  says  the  economist;  Let  me  manage  it,  says  the  dema¬ 
gogue.  But  the  true  husbandman  has  it  under  his  own  care. 
He  planted  it,  he  digged  about  for  it,  he  trimmed  it,  cared 
for  it  when  it  was  a  sapling,  and  now  he  is  simply  pruning 
it  that  it  may  bring  forth  more  fruit. 

We  cannot  agree  with  President  P21iot,  that  the  Mor¬ 
mons  resemble,  in  any  particular,  the  founders  of  this  re¬ 
public;  nor  are  we  attracted  by  the  intimation  of  doubt  in 
his  latest  inquiry  as  to  whether  this  country  can  endure.^ 
T.  P.  O’Connor,  member  of  Parliament,  has  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  revile  our  Constitution.  He  said: — 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is,  in  my  judgment,  one  of 
the  most  unjustly  eulogized  instruments  of  political  history.  ...  It  is  a 
machine,  which  to  a  large  extent  means  not  the  regulation,  but  the  paral¬ 
ysis  of  government."^ 

1  Forum,  Oct.  i8q4.  ®  Chicago  Tribune,  Sept.  14,  1894. 
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Von  Holst  pertinently  asks  if  the  United  States  Senate 
ought  to  be  abolished.^ 

That  scavenger,  the  sparrow,  imported  in  an  evil  hour, 
is  making  war  on  our  native  birds  of  plumage  and  of  song 
that  have  delighted  the  eye  with  their  beauty,  and  have 
filled  our  trees  with  their  melody.  As  Senator  Edmunds 
said  before  the  Squantum  Club,  “We  are  suffering  from  an 
overdose  of  Europe.”  Howells  called  upon  Hawthorne  forty 
years  ago,  and  Hawthorne  said  he ‘would  like  to  see  some  part 
of  the  country  on  which  the  shadow  of  Europe  had  not 
fallen.’ 2  In  1840  William  Ellery  Channing  wrote: — 

"Sooner  than  that  our  laboring  classes  should  become  a  European 
populace,  a  good  man  would  almost  wish  that  perpetual  hurricanes  dri\’- 
ing  every  ship  from  the  ocean,  should  sever  w'holly  the  two  hemispheres 
from  each  other.  .  .  .  Anything,  everything,  should  be  done  to  save  us 
from  the  social  evils  which  deform  the  old  world.”  * 

Washington  urged  the  American  people  to  remain  so 
far  as  possible  isolated  from  Europe.  President  Woolsey 
showed  that  the  question  of  “Equilibrium,”  which  occasions 
so  much  solicitude  and  diplomacy  in  foreign  nations,  could 
never  disturb  us,  owing  to  our  isolation.  But  the  equilib¬ 
rium  of  forces  within  our  nation  is  a  far  more  serious  ques¬ 
tion  and  an  inviting  field  for  thought.  And  this  question 
arises  because  of  the  rapid  development  of  our  manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  paying  much  larger  wages  than  in  Europe, 
and  our  untilled  lands  offering  hope  of  reward.  The  conse¬ 
quent  result  is  an  enormous  influx  of  foreigners,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  dependent,  deficient,  and  delinquent  classes. 

We  cannot  here  give  all  the  statistics  of  immigration. 
They  are  alarming.  Dr.  Strong  estimates  the  foreign  popu¬ 
lation  from  the  Tenth  Census  to  be  15,000,000,  and  in  1900 
estimates  it  will  be  43,000,000.^  He  says: — 

"  During  the  past  four  years  we  have  suffered  a  peaceful  invasion  by 

^  Monist,  October,  1894.  ®  Harper’s  Magazine,  August,  1894,  p.  444. 

*  Channing’s  Works,  p.  65.  *  Our  Country,  p.  40. 
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an  army  more  than  twice  as  vast  as  the  estimated  number  of  Goths  and 
Vandals  that  swept  over  Southern  Europe  and  overwhelmed  Rome.”^ 

And  what  does  life  in  the  slums  show?  The  Hon.  Car- 
roll  D.  Wright,  in  his  seventh  special  report  to  the  President, 
reports  that  liquor  saloons  and  illiteracy  flourish  in  the  slums 
and  among  foreign  born  nearly  as  two  to  one,  compared  with 
native  born.  The  foreign-born  voters  are  as  follows:  Balti¬ 
more,  20.13  per  cent;  Chicago,  50.62  per  cent;  New  York, 
49.93  per  cent;  Philadelphia,  29.94  per  cent.  Vice,  disease, 
and  crime  follow  these  statistics  intimately.  Venality  in 
voting  is  increasing  rapidly,  for  politics  is  not  slow  to  trade 
on  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  Demagogism  is  rampant,  and 
the  thought  which  once  held  men  seems  no  longer  able  to 
control  them.  As  Kidd  says,  “The  fact  of  our  time  which 
overshadows  all  others  is  the  arrival  of  Democracy.” 

We  agree  with  him,  but  it  is  not  that  Demos  whom  our 
fathers  knew  who  has  been  honored  and  respected  in  this 
country  as  a  familiar  figure  for  two  and  a  half  centuries.  It 
is  a  foreign  Demos  who  frequents  the  saloon;  sells  his  vote, 
which  the  American  people  have  so  generously  bestowed 
upon  him;  who  shouts  for  Coxey  and  Debs.  It  is  not  the 
Demos  who  was  a  friend  to  Thomas  Hooker  in  1639.  It  is 
a  foreign  Demos  who  has  had  good  cause  to  find  fault  abroad 
with  the  laws  of  primogeniture,  entailment,  landed  aristocracy 
and  titled  nobility.  Such  an  environment  as  European  na¬ 
tions  furnish,  makes  Demos  a  divine  missionary  there,  but  he 
cannot  frame  the  same  indictment  against  American  institu¬ 
tions  that  he  would  against  monarchies  and  have  it  hold. 

The  great  friend  and  ally  of  Demos  is  Politics.  Some 
evil  spirit  has  led  Politics  upon  an  high  mountain,  and  showed 
him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  said  unto  him,  “All 
these  things  will  I  give  thee  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  wor¬ 
ship  me.”  Of  course  Politics  says:  “Is  thy  servant  a  dog 
that  he  should  do  this  thing?”  And,  as  Dr.  Bacon  said, 
1  Our  Country,  p.  30. 
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“the  dog  did  it.”  We  know  there  is  one  fl-aw  in  that  prom¬ 
ise  of  that  evil  spirit  to  Politics:  he  cannot  deliver  the  goods. 
But  politics  has  no  faith, — it  is  selfish,  materialistic,  ration¬ 
alistic,  full  of  expedients  and  of  demagogism. 

The  influence  of  politics  upon  thought  is  most  marked. 
Economics  has  already  begun  to  bow  the  knee  and  worship 
at  the  sound  of  the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  and 
dulcimer;  but  there  are  three,  like  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego,  who  will  never  bow  the  knee  to  the  golden  image. 
They  are  Religion,  Morality,  and  Knowledge.  They  are  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  experience,  and  for  centuries 
have  been  tried. 

There  is  a  deal  of  misapprehension  in  this  day  on  the 
wage  question.  There  are  many  industries  in  which  the  toil¬ 
ers  are  underpaid;  and  many,  in  which  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  compete,  that  are  positively  wicked  and  shameful.  But 
these  are  forgotten  in  the  scramble  of  well-paid  men  for  more, 
and  are  used  largely  as  texts  merely  to  show  up  the  miseries 
of  the  poor  and  oftener  as  pretexts,  or  a  justification  of  vio¬ 
lence.  The  great  body  of  intelligent  workmen  employed  in 
the  manufacturing  industries  in  the  United  States  are  well 
paid,  considering  the  qualifications  required;  for  it  is  ever  true 
that  the  more  mind  that  is  mixed  with  muscle,  the  greater 
the  reward.  That  is  all  that  distinguishes  “skilled”  work¬ 
men.  Few  millionaires,  comparatively,  have  made  their  for¬ 
tunes  in  manufacturing,  and  the  few  that  have  so  acquired  it 
were,  for  the  most  part,  protected  by  patents,  which  is  a  tes¬ 
timony  to  brain,  and  not  to  brawn. 

The  American  people  are  sympathetic,  they  love  fair 
play;  hence,  they  are  easily  misled  by  demagogues  of  the  press 
and  platform  upon  the  subject  of  the  relation  of  capital  to 
labor.  The  truth  is  that  both  capital  and  labor  are  drugs  in 
the  market  to-day,  and  what  is  needed,  is  men  of  executive 
ability  and  brains  to  bring  them  together  to  their  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage.  Brains  are  never  a  drug  in  the  market.  It  costs 
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more  to  sell  a  piano  than  to  make  it.  The  laborers  imagine 
that  when  an  article  is  created  it  is  sold.  They  seem  to  think 
it  sells  itself.  They  find  no  use  for  executive  ability,  and  very 
little  for  capital.  The  everlasting  proposition  of  economics, 
overlooked  by  many,  is  this:  Every  majiufactured  article  is 
the  product  of  brains,  capital,  and  brawn.  The  laborers  say: 
“VVe  move  the  world  because  you  cannot  do  without  us”; 
but  capital  and  executive  force  have  an  equal  right  to  make 
the  same  claim.  It  is  a  tripartite  agreement,  and  no  one  of 
the  three  partners  can  claim  the  entire  honor  or  credit  for  the 
result.  Interest  for  capital,  salaries  for  the  brain-worker,  and 
wages  for  the  manual  toiler.  Capital  is  the  heart;  brains  the 
head;  and  labor  the  hands.  One  cannot  do  without  the  others; 
but,  taken  together,  they  produce  results.  Capital  and  ability 
are  under  the  same  obligations  to  share  with  labor  their  part 
of  the  product  that  a  woman  is  to  divide  her  wardrobe  with 
the  cook;  or,  a  clergyman  on  a  good  salary  to  share  his  earn¬ 
ings  with  the  sexton;  or,  the  lawyer  to  pay  the  office  student 
for  the  first  year’s  work  in  his  office.  It  is  a  matter  of  Chris¬ 
tian  duty,  and  not  of  legality;  it  is  a  question  of  Christian 
stewardship,  and  not  of  law.  When  labor  organizations,  there¬ 
fore,  demand,  as  a  legal  or  moral  right,  what  is  theirs  only  by 
the  higher  laws  of  the  spiritual  kingdom,  and  then  only  as  the 
free  gift  of  the  steward,  they  are  making  their  necessities  the 
ground  for  legal  action.  This  is  precisely  what  the  anarchist 
does.  Just  here  is  where  so  many  clergymen  find  themselves 
on  the  same  platform  with  violators  of  law.  Poverty,  from 
whatever  cause,  becomes  not  simply  a  misfortune,  and  de¬ 
serving  of  help,  but  the  ground  for  an  indictment  against  so¬ 
ciety;  and,  therefore,  a  legal  demand. 

This  distinction  is  important,  and  must  be  kept  clearly  in 
mind;  for  the  demands  of  labor  to-day  are  not  based  upon 
grounds  of  brotherhood,  good-will,  and  Christian  steward¬ 
ship,  for  that  is  benevolence,  but  upon  grounds  of  legal  jus¬ 
tice  and  natural  rights.  Hence  Commons’  new  book^  says 
1  Distribution  of  Wealth. 
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that  a  right  to  employment  is  a  natural  right  of  man, — a 
most  dangerous  and  absurd  proposition  to  teach  the  young, 
but  it  is  being  taught  in  our  schools.  The  Chicago  Journal 
of  Political  Economy  says  the  book  is  a  disguised  attempt  at 
socialism,  y' 

The  attack  which  is  made  on  our  industries  by  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  form  of  demands  for  wages  that  are  out  of 
all  proportion  to  those  paid  in  other  countries,  is  doing  more 
to  crush  them  than  foreign  competition  or  free  trade.  The 
protection  which  American  industries  need  to-day  is  a  deeper 
feeling  of  loyalty'to  invested  capital,  which  must  have  its 
just  reward  or  it  will  seek  new  fields  for  activity;  and  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability,  which  is  always  the  wise  captain  that  leads  to 
victory.  These  deserve  protection  no  less  than  the  manual 
toiler.  The  London  Times,  in  commenting  on  the  Debs  strike, 
said  editorially: — 

“The  questions  of  currency,  depreciation,  silver,  etc.,  sink  into  insig¬ 
nificance  compared  with  the  immense  reduction  in  the  returns  on  capital 
due  to  a  continual  rise  in  wages.” 

The  Wall  Street  Daily  Ncivs  gives  a  list  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  million  dollars  of  income  bonds,  not  made  of  water,  which 
have, — with  the  exception  of  eleven  million  dollars, — never 
paid  a  cent  of  income,  and  the  eleven  millions  very  little. 
Where  can  money  be  invested  in  manufacturing  industries  that 
are  safe  "i  The  condition  of  our  railroads — their  earnings,  and 
the  number  in  the  hands  of  receivers, — will  reveal  the  undis¬ 
puted  fact  that  the  wage-earners  on  railroads  are  receiving 
their  full  share  of  the  product  or  receipts. 

The  Massachusetts  “Report  on  Statistics  of  Labor”  of 
1890  will  prove  interesting  reading.  On  “Net  Profits”  it 
says : — 

“  The  year  selected  was  a  normal  one.  Returns  from  137  cotton  goods 
establishments  show  that  allowing  five  per  cent  foe  capital  and  ten  per 
cent  for  depreciation  and  selling  expenses  there  was  no  net  profit  but 
actual  loss.  Allowing  two  per  cent  for  depreciation  and  one  per  cent 
for  selling  expenses  the  profit  left  was  2.23  per  cent  to  reward  capital  for 
its  part  of  the  product.” 
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The  truth  is,  that  monopolies  and  trusts  began  largely 
as  economic  necessities  owing  to  the  increased  demands  of 
labor.  Trusts  have  thus  increased  and  grown  until  now  they 
menace  the  state.  Capital  is  moved  by  the  law  of  self-pres¬ 
ervation,  no  less  than  other  forms  of  life.  Combinations  of 
capital  have  arisen  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  cost 
of  production,  because  organized  labor  has  taken  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  product  in  many  industries,  not  protected  by 
patents  or  by  a  high  tariff.  The  professors  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  have  far  greater  justification  for  organizing, 
and  going  on  strikes,  than  the  workmen  in  nineteen  cases 
out  of  twenty;  for  our  professors  have  a  large  capital  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  an  education.  Imagine  the  professors 
of  a  college,  as  the  chapel  bell  strikes  for  recitation,  going 
out  in  a  body,  picketing  the  campus  to  keep  out  competition, 
and  watching  the  railroad  trains  to  inquire  of  every  stranger 
who  has  unusual  space  above  the  eyes,  if  he  is  coming  to 
supplant  the  poor,  over- worked,  down-trodden,  and  despised 
professors. 

Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  wealth  is  in  the 
hands  of  nine  per  cent  of  the  population,  it  is  said.  If  so, 
it  were  a  grievous  fault,  and  grievously  hath  Caesar  answered 
it.  The  truer  proportion,  considering  foreign  born,  depend¬ 
ents,  delinquents,  and  deficients,  is  that  fifty  per  cent  of  our 
wealth  is  in  the  hands  of  twenty  per  cent  of  the  people. 

Let  us  not  be  interpreted  as  saying  a  word  against 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor.  This  is  a  duty 
pressing  upon  the  American  people,  not  because,  in  the 
main,  the  lower  classes  hav’^e  been  exploited  or  robbed  or  de¬ 
prived  of  any  rights, — though  the  exceptions  to  this  general 
rule  are  many  and  distressing,  and  deserving  of  legal  redress 
in  the  form  of  statutory  regulation;  but  because  the  great 
laws  of  brotherhood  and  good-will  enforced  by  the  spirit  and 
precepts  of  Christianity  make  humanity  one.  This  takes  on 
the  form  of  friendship  and  fellowship  no  less  than  of  charity; 
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and  of  justice  in  the  way  of  legal  enactments  regulating 
hours  of  labor,  child  labor,  sweat  shops,  and  any  forms  of 
injustice  where  man’s  greed  overlooks  the  laws  of  humanity. 
Justice,  also,  can  punish  for  violations  of  respect  for  person 
and  property,  whether  on  the  part  of  the  poor  or  the  wealthy. 

We  are  not  arguing  against  the  rights  of  the  poor,  nor 
restricting  the  full  force  of  the  laws  of  Christian  brother¬ 
hood  as  taught  and  exemplified  by  Christ.  We  simply  ob¬ 
ject  to  well  paid  organized  labor,  like  the  Indian,  dodging 
behind  innocent  women  and  children,  whenever  it  is  likely  to 
be  punished  for  its  misdeeds. 

Politics  is  demanding  not  only  that  economics  shall  bow 
the  knee  and  worship,  but  it  is  dictating  terms  to  our  courts 
and  to  the  powers  that  enforce  the  laws.  It  cracks  the  whip 
over  the  heads  of  our  Executive  and  of  our  Judiciary.  It 
demands  a  new  ruling  on  what  constitutes  contempt  of  court; 
it  seeks  favorable  decisions  on  the  rights  of  conspiracy,  and 
strikes  accompanied  by  violence;  and  it  would,  if  it  could, 
compel  arbitration  against  constitutional  rights  whenever 
demagogues  and  wage-earners  put  their  heads  together  and 
need  more  funds  for  campaign  purposes.  It  protects  gam¬ 
bling,  prostitution.  Sabbath  breaking,  and  the  saloon.  Eco¬ 
nomics  has  awakened  to  find  itself  famous.  It  feels  flat¬ 
tered  by  the  attention  it  is  receiving.  It  is  beginning. to  bow 
the  knee.  We  refer  not  entirely  to  the  economics  of  the 
schools;  but  that  of  the  common  people  believed  in  and 
acted  upon  by  the  allies  of  politics.  May  not  standard 
thinkers  be  replaced  by  the  popular  writers  in  course  of 
time.^ 

Kidd  says: — 

“  Socialism  seems  to  many  minds  to  have  been  born  again,  and  to 
be  entering  on  the  positive  and  practical  stage.”  ^ 

But  the  theories  of  the  newer  school,  simply  enlarging  • 
the  limits  of  economics  to  include  all  the  wants  of  man, 

1  Social  Evolution,  p.  8. 
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must  not  be  confounded  with  the  popular  economics  which 
we  may  call  “demagogical  economics  or  the  economics  of 
the  street  and  of  the  slums.”  The  latter  would  have  the 
equal  distribution  of  the  product  artificial,  and  not  natural; 
material,  and  not  spiritual.  It  would  have  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  believe  they  can  be  made  happy  by  Act  of  Congress;  by 
environment  and  externals;  and  no  longer  by  homely  hon¬ 
esty,  vulgar  industry,  and  plebeian  thrift;  not  by  reformation 
from  within.  Wealth  comes  by  inspiration,  not  by  perspira¬ 
tion,  they  think.  Politics,  therefore,  in  company  with  a  vag¬ 
abond  economics,  clothed  in  the  garb  of  saviours,  are  in  the 
van;  while  religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  the  fruitage  of 
faith  that  once  controlled  men,  have  gone  to  the  rear. 

15ut  a  new  school  of  Christian  economics  has  arisen, 
endeavoring  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  times  and  the  wants 
of  men. 

"It  is  no  longer  the  school  of  Hobbes,  and  Locke,  of  Hume,  Adam 
Smith,  Bentham,  Ricardo,  and  Mill.”^ 

The  influence  of  Ruskin  and  Carlyle,  who  never  imag¬ 
ined  themselves  economists,  and  whose  principal  efforts  were 
stray  snarls  or  isolated  indictments  of  the  English  environ¬ 
ment,  have  found  a  fruitage  calling  for  new  writers  like 
Jevons  and  Cliffe  Leslie. 

Professor  Alfred  Marshall  has  widened  out  the  science 
into  an  attempt  to  explain  all  our  social  phenomena,  so  that 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephens’  scientific  principle  comes  nearer  a  stand¬ 
ard  by  which  to  judge: — 

"A  genuine  scientific  theory  implies  a  true  estimate  of  the  great  forces 
which  mould  institutions  and,  therefore,  a  true  appreciation  of  the  limits 
within  which  they  might  be  modified  by  any  proposed  change." 

To  meet  these  enlarged  views  of  economics  a  comparatively 
new  science  has  arisen  which  we  call  Sociology.  If  we  ex¬ 
pand  economics  to  include  a  study  of  all  the  related  phenom¬ 
ena  of  the  science  of  life  in  its  social  aspects  we  shall  have 

^  See  Kidd,  p.  23. 
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sociology.  And  this  Professor  Simon  N.  Patten  is  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  accomplish.  Man  as  a  bread-winner  is  giving  way  to 
man  in  his  efforts  to  satisfy  all  his  wants.  In  other  words 
economics  is  usurping  the  place  of  religion  and  ethics. 

The  remarkable  fact  of  to-day  is  the  prominence  given  to 
social  themes,  therefore,  and  this  is  the  result  largely  of  the 
arrival  of  Demos.  P^conomics  and  politics  are  leading  the 
people.  Karl  Marx  has  been  the  Bible  of  the  lower  classes 
in  England,  and  he  was  a  materialist.^ 

“  The  development  which  Marx  contemplated  is,  it  may  be  observed, 
thoroughly  materialistic;  it  takes  no  account  of  those  prime  evolutionary 
forces  which  lie  behind  the  whole  process  of  our  social  development. 
The  phenomenon  which  has  been  called  the  exploitation  of  labor  is  in  no 
way  new  or  special  to  our  time.’”'*  “Social  forces,  new, strange, and  alto¬ 
gether  immeasurable  hav^e  been  released  among  us.”  “The  one  abso¬ 
lutely  new  and  special  feature  which  distinguishes  the  relations  of  the 
workers  to  the  state  and  to  the  capitalist  class  as  compared  with  all  past 
periods  is  that  the  exploited  classes,  as  the  result  of  an  evolution  long  in 
progress  .  .  .  have  been  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  political  power  on  a 
footing  which  tends  more  and  more  to  be  one  of  actual  equality  with  those 
who  have  hitherto  held  them  in  subjection.” 

Kidd’s  generalization  will  hold  in  the  American  environ¬ 
ment  only  as  to  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle.  And  Ruskin’s 
definition  of  religion  applies  abroad,  and  not  here: — 

“Our  national  religion  is  the  performance  of  Church  ceremonies  and 
preaching  of  soporific  truths  (or  untruths)  to  keep  the  mob  quietly  at  work 
while  we  amuse  ourselves.” 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Kidd’s  English  Demos  is  not  only  differ¬ 
ent  from  our  American  Demos,  as  he  has  been  known  here  for 
nearly  three  centuries,  but  he  resembles  very  strongly  our 
American  politics.  He  is  materialistic,  rationalistic,  and  knows 
no  morals  but  that  of  expediency. 

This  rationalism  and  materialism  which  result  from  fol¬ 
lowing  politics  and  economics  as  leaders  will  usher  in  a  French 
Revolution,  unless  economics  and  politics  are  soundly  con- 


^  See  Introd.  to  Das  Kapital,  Kidd,  p.  217. 


*  Ibid.^  p.  218. 
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verted  and  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  As  well 
might  one  hope  for  fruit  in  due  season  from  a  tree  planted 
with  its  branches  in  the  ground  and  its  roots  in  the  air,  as  to 
displace  religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  with  politics  or 
economics,  and  expect  good  fruit.  The  result  will  be  ration¬ 
alism  in  the  place  of  faith,  expediency  in  the  place  of  moral¬ 
ity,  and  error  in  the  place  of  truth.  Politics  and  economics 
cannot  pull  the  beam  out  of  their  own  eye;  how  can  they  see 
clearly  to  pull  out  the  mote  that  is  in  their  brother’s  eye! 
We  are  realizing  the  words  of  Macaulay,  that  there  is  no 
tyranny  like  the  tyranny  of  a  democracy.  Utilitarianism,  ma¬ 
terialism,  rationalism,  exalted  by  the  vote  of  a  majority, — in 
other  words,  resulting  from  the  spread  of  the  spirit  of  de¬ 
mocracy  among  the  ignorant  and  vicious, — marks  one  of  the 
earlier  stages  in  the  line  of  development  through  which  a  free 
democratic  republic  must  pass.  If  the  children  in  the  public 
schools  could  elect  their  teachers  by  popular  vote,  we  should 
not  be  surprised  to  find  a  menagerie  at  the  head  of  the  school 
in  the  place  of  wisdom,  until  they  learned  by  experience  that 
wild  animals  are  ignorant  and  vicious. 

Majorities  cannot  change  the  nature  of  things.  The  town 
pump  cannot  furnish  milk  by  vote  of  the  people;  sixteen 
parts  of  silv^er  to  one  of  gold  cannot  be  made  a  true  ratio  by 
Act  of  Congress,  unless  all  nations  agree  to  call  it  so  for'pur- 
poses  of  convenience;  the  principles  of  Kuclid  are  not  changed 
by  time  or  by  majorities.  A  nation  must  be  true  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  and  then  it  will  be  true  to  itself.  Politics  and 
economics  have  not,  never  did  have,  and  never  will  have  the 
qualities  of  leadership.  They  were  present  when  Mary  broke 
the  alabaster  box  of  ointment,  and  exclaimed:  “  W’hy  was 
not  this  sold  for  three  hundred  pence  and  given  to  the  poor.^” 
But  religion,  like  the  sweet  perfume  that  filled  the  house  with 
its  fragrance,  has  never  put  a  money  value  on  affection  or 
spiritual  forces.  It  is  politics  that  is  trying  to  reward  patriot¬ 
ism  with  pay;  while  religion  and  morality  would  provide  for 
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the  invalid  from  motives  of  gratitude  and  not  as  assumed 
equivalents. 

The  influence  of  politics  is  seen  again  in  the  demands  of 
socialism,  that  the  state  shall  assume  charge  of  production 
both  in  the  natural  monopolies  and  in  the  competitive  indus¬ 
tries.  Kidd  seems  to  be  misled  at  this  point  when  he  says: — 

“  Socialism  seems  to  many  minds  to  have  been  born  again  and  to  be 
entering  on  the  positive  and  practical  stage.”  ^ 

Socialism  is  simply  joining  hands  with  politics  to  defeat  the 
old  conception  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  state:  that 
state  is  the  best  which  gives  the  largest  individual  freedom 
compatible  with  the  common  welfare. 

Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  who  is  a  scientific  socialist  and 
makes  the  amusing  claim  that  it  is  identical  with  Christian 
socialism,  says: — 

“  England  furnishes,  perhaps,  the  most  notable  example  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  rapid  progress  towards  socialism  as  evinced  by  its  actual  municipal 
and  national  collectivism.’”'* 

Mr.  Moxom,  it  seems  to  us,  simply  confounds  the  nat¬ 
ural  heat  of  an  excited  body  with  that  which  comes  from  a 
high  fev'er.  The  natural  monopolies,  which  he  cites  as 
being  assumed  by  the  government,  arc  not  evidences  of  the 
growth  of  socialism.  When  a  government  assumes  exclu¬ 
sive  control  of  the  competitive  and  private  industries,  and 
begins  to  make  soap  and  matches  and  shoes  for  the  people, 
that  will  be  socialism.  England,  Germany,  France,  America, 
have  as  yet  taken  no  practical  steps  in  this  direction.  Mr. 
Moxom  attributes  the  struggle  for  bread  to  selfishness.  He 
confounds  selfishness  with  self-interest, — a  most  common 
and  fatal  blunder  of  emotional  economists.® 

When  questions  like  the  equitable  distribution  of  the 
product  are  referred  to  Sunday  pulpits  for  solution,  would 
not  Christ  say:  “Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  and  dmder 

*  Social  Evolution,  p.  8.  “  New  Eng.  Mag.,  March,  1894,  p.  24. 

®  Ibid.,  p.  28. 
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over  thee?”  Economic  falsehood  does  not  become  truth  by- 
pulpit  indorsement.  The  economic  instincts  of  men  must 
not  be  violated  by  passionate  and  prejudiced  judgments  on 
such  broad  themes  as  distribution  of  property.  The  churches 
that  imagine  they  have  espoused  the  cause  of  wage-earners, 
and  prejudge  their  case,  will  be  the  last  to  gain  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  these  same  wage-earners  when  the  naked  truth  in 
its  heroic  aspects  is  demanded  by  all.  Economics  must  be 
defined  in  terms  of  intellect  and  not  of  emotion.  Just 
here  is  the  wage-earners’  indictment  of  society,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  demands  the  most  careful  inquiry,  for  it  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  that  John  might  say  to  nine  out  of  ten,  “Be  content 
with  your  wages.”  Christ  might  say:  “Take  that  thine  is 
and  go  thy  way.  Can  I  not  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own?” 
“Did’st  not  thou  agree  with  me  for  a  penny?”  This  reply 
came  in  answer  to  a  demand  for  artificial  distribution.  As 
R.  T.  Ely  truly  says: — 

“There  is  no  possibility  of  escape  from  toil  and  suffering.  ...  It  is 
the  duty  of  all  those  who  have  the  ear  of  the  masses  to  tell  them  this 
plain  truth,  even  if  it  be  not  altogether  palatable.’’^ 

And  that  genuine  economic  scholar,  Arthur  T.  Hadley, 
says : — 

“A  nation  must  let  intellect  rule  over  emotion  whether  it  likes  intel¬ 
lect  or  not.  The  alternative  is  political  and  industrial  suicide.”^ 

In  a  country  so  conceived  and  developed,  with  such  en¬ 
lightened  principles  for  its  foundation;  amid  forces  so  com¬ 
plex  and  perplexing,  the  Debs  insurrection  came.^ 

^  Forum,  Oct.  1894,  p.  183.  ^Tbid.,  p.  190. 

*  The  question  as  to  whether  it  was  an  insurrection  has  not  yet  been 
decided.  Judge  Grosscup  said  in  his  charge  to  the  Federal  Grand  Jury 
that  indicted  Debs:  “Insurrection  is  a  rising  against  civil  or  political  au¬ 
thority;  an  open  and  active  opposition  of  a  number  of  persons  to  the 
execution  of  laws  in  a  city  or  state.  Now  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
forbid  under  penalty  any  person  from  obstructing  or  retarding  the  pass¬ 
age  of  the  mails  and  make  it  the  duty  of  the  officer  to  arrest  such  of¬ 
fenders  and  bring  them  before  the  court.  If,  therefore,  it  shall  appear 
to  you  that  any  person  or  persons  have  wilfully  obstructed  or  retarded 
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The  forces  which  gave  it  birth  had  been  developed  by 
well-known  causes,  and  are  so  plain  that  a  wayfaring  man, 
though  a  fool,  need  not  err  therein.  They  were  hatred  of 
capital  by  labor;  the  rise  and  growth  of  organized  labor  unions 
which  look  to  politics  for  salvation ;  the  growing  disrespect  of 
these  unions  for  law,  and  their  vicious  practices  in  contrast 
with  their  honied  theories;  the  increase  of  demagogism  and  of 
its  friend  and  ally,  the  saloon;  the  natural  envy  and  hatred  of 
the  unsuccessful  and  the  unfortunate  for  the  successful  and 
well-to-do;  false  political  economy  of  the  slums  as  to  the  or¬ 
igin  of  value  and  the  causes  of  poverty;  emotional  sympathy 
on  the  part  of  many  for  those  who  are  reaping  the  results  of 
violated  law, — not  distinguishing  between  the  Lord’s  poor 
and  the  devil’s  poor;  amiable  answers  to  socialism,  and  sweet¬ 
ened  rose-water  for  criminals;  the  pardon  of  the  anarchists, 
and  reviling  of  the  courts  by  a  demagogue  Governor;  mo¬ 
nopolies  and  trusts  that  threaten  to  destroy  the  State;  in¬ 
difference  of  the  educated  classes  to  politics;  wrong  notions 
of  liberty,  equality,  and  the  rights  of  property  among  the 
voting  majority;  and,  finally,  the  inflammable  material  in  the 
form  of  ignorant  foreignism  that  welcomes  any  change  as  one 
for  the  better,  that  follows  the  beck  and  nod  of  demagogues, 
and,  that,  in  our  congested  cities,  creates  our  judiciary.  Pull¬ 
man’s  treatment  of  his  employes,  while  it  was  apparently  ut¬ 
terly  selfish,  was  not  the  cause  of  the  Debs  insurrection.  It 
vas,  at  the  most,  merely  the  occasion  of  it,  and  need  not 

the  mails,  and  that  their  attempted  arrest  for  such  offense  has  been  op- 
'f»osed  by  such  a  number  of  persons  as  would  constitute  a  general  upris¬ 
ing  in  that  particular  locality,  and  as  threatens,  for  the  time  being,  the 
civil  and  political  authority,  then  the  fact  of  an  insurrection  within  the 
meaning  of  the  law  has  been  established.”  The  definition  adopted  by 
the  court  is  from  Webster’s  Dictionary.  Anderson’s  Dictionary  of  Law 
defines  insurrection  to  be:  “A  rising  against  civil  or  political  authority; 
the  open  and  active  opposition  of  a  number  of  persons  to  the  execution 
of  the  h  w  in  the  city  or  state."  It  cites  Allegheny  County  vs.  Gibson, 
09  Pa.,  417  (1879).  The  jury  found  a  true  bill  against  Debs  on  this 
ground,  judging  from  the  evidence. 
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again  be  mentioned.  It  was  the  best  text  that  could  be 
found  to  serve  as  a  pretext  for  violence;  but  Debs’  genuine 
regard  for  the  Pullman  employes  finds  as  little  convincing 
proof  as  the  proposition  that  Pullman  built  fine  houses  to  im¬ 
prove  the  character  of  his  men  through  their  environment 
rather  than  to  make  a  fine  appearing  town  which  should  bear 
his  name  and  be  profitable  and  creditable  to  him.  Pullman’s 
evident  attempt  to  pose  as  a  philanthropist  and  as  the  gen¬ 
uine  friend  of  his  wage-earners  will  not  bear  investigation. 
As  such,  he  was,  however,  better  than  Debs. 

But  who  was  Debs.?  Was  he  to  the  manor  born  and 
in  sympathy  with  our  institutions,  a  lover  of  law  and  order.? 
Did  he  go  forth  to  battle  in  behalf  of  the  down-troddcMi  and 
oppressed,  inspired  by  a  deep  sense  of  their  wrongs;  jeopar¬ 
dizing  his  own  life  and  liberty  by  espousing  coilscientiously 
the  cause  of  labor.?  Was  he  a  John  Brown  or  a  Nathan  Hale, 
who  forgot  self  in  his  devotion  to  his  notions  of  duty.?  Not 
at  all.  He  was  a  graduate  of  an  institution  for  the  cure  of 
drunkards.  He  lived  e.xtravagantly  on  poor  men’s  money  at 
the  best  hotel,  smoked  fine  Havanas  and  sent  wordy  tele¬ 
grams  to  his  wife  at  the  e.vpense  of  the  laboring  men.  He 
was  probably  sober  while  the  battle  was  on,  but  was  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  notions  of  his  own  importance  and  of  his  power 
and  influence, — having  just  waged  a  successful  battle  with 
the  Northern  Pacific.  He  was  desperate  in  his  determina¬ 
tion  to  show  his  power  as  a  leader  of  organized  labor,  and 
was  willing  to  paralyze  the  industries  of  a  nation  in  order  to 
do  it.  If  he  thought  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  Pullman\ 
employes  by  ordering  a  boycott  on  all  Pullman  cars,  and  ther 
on  all  railroads  that  sympathize  with  those  roads  that  hauled 
the  Pullman  cars,  he  was  simply  beside  himself.  Debs  kmew 
well  the  import  and  result  of  his  orders.  On  July  ic.th  he 
said: — 

“This  is  not  a  strike.  This  is  an  evolutionary  revolution.” 

To  the  Railway  Managers  he  wrote: — 
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“The  strike,  small  and  comparatively  unimportont  in  its  inception, 
has  extended  in  every  direction,  until  now  it  involves  or  threatens  not 
only  every  public  interest,  but  the  peace,  security,  and  prosperity  of  our 
common  country.  The  contest  has  waged  fiercely.  It  has  extended  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  interests  originally  involved  and  has  laid  hold  of  a 
vast  number  of  industries  and  enterprises  in  no  wise  responsible  for  the 
differences  and  disagreements  that  led  to  the  trouble.  Factory,  mill, 
mine,  and  shop  have  been  silenced.  Widespread  demoralization  has 
sway.  The  interests  of  multiplied  thousands  of  innocent  people  are 
suffering.  The  common  welfare  is  seriously  menaced.  The  public 
peace  and  traiujuillity  are  in  peril.  Grave  apprehension  of  the  future 
prevails.” 

It  thus  appears  that  Debs  knew  well  that  he  was  virtually 
inciting  to  riot  and  insurrection.  The  telegrams  which  he  sub¬ 
sequently  signed  with  his  own  hand,  and  all  of  which  he  de¬ 
nied  in  his  defence,  were,  by  reason  of  this  knowledge,  crim¬ 
inal  and  insurrectionary.  And  he  did  sign  them  himself,  for 
the  Grand  Jury  that  indicted  him  took  pains  to  select  such 
telegrams,  out  of  several  thousand,  as  bore  his  own  hand¬ 
writing,  knowing  that  he  would  probably  deny  all  others.^ 
And  what  did  the  Mayor  of  Chicago  do }  He  took  from 
this  Dictator  the  permit  to  remove  some  dead  animals  for  the 
sake  of  the  public  health.  Who  shall  say  that  politics  has 
not  usurped  the  place  of  morality  in  the  leadership  of  the 
common  people.^  What  is  treason.^ 

Article  III.  Section  3  of  the  Constitution  says: — 

"Treason  against  the  United  .States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war 
against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  com¬ 
fort.” 

Did  Debs  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  this  govern¬ 
ment,  or  are  the  enemies  of  a  nation  only  hostile  foreigners 
who  would  destroy  it.^ 

Article  V.  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  says: — 

“  Nor  shall  any  person  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  with¬ 
out  due  process  of  law.” 

The  Debs  insurrection  cost  nearly  a  hundred  lives  and  as 
many  millions  of  dollars.  Was  this  constitutional.^ 

^  The  writer  of  this  article  was  a  member  of  the  Grand  Jury. 

VOL.  LI  I.  NO.  206. 
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Article  VIII.  says: — 

"Cruel and  unusual  punishments  shall  not  be  inflicted.” 

Debs  said: — 

“  The  public  need  not  come  to  us  with  supplications,  for  we  shall  not 
hear  them”  (July  13th). 

And  what  say  the  leaders  of  the  labor  orjjanizations  of  this 
insurrection }  Not  one  has  condemned  it,  nor  have  the  unions 
done  so  by  any  resolutions.  Mr.  Robert  Bandlow,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  takes  exceptions  to  this  statement,  and  says  that 
Mr.  Sovereign’s  order  to  strike  was  not  obeyed,  and  that  Mr. 
Gompers’  opinions  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  the 
individuals  who  compose  the  unions.  Mr.  Arthur’s  refusal 
to  join  the  Debs  strike  and  to  order  out  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Engineers  is  also  cited.  The  writer  refers  to  pub¬ 
lic  utterances  of  labor  unions,  not  on  the  folly  of  the  strike, 
but  on  its  wickedness.  They  condemned  President  Cleveland 
for  interfering  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  innocent 
citizens  who  had  looked  in  vain  to  a  sycophant  Mayor  and  a 
demagogue  Governor  for  protection.  The  representatives  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  labor  unions  sent  word  to  Governor 
Altgeld: — 

“  We  insist  that  your  excellency  take  le^al  steps  to  compel  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  said  army  forces  at  once.” 

On  July  13th,  the  American  P'ederation  of  Labor  passed  the 
following  resolution: — 

“The  heart  of  labor  everywhere  throbs  responsive  to  the  manly  pur¬ 
poses  and  sturdy  struggle  of  the  American  Railway  Union  in  its  heroic 
endeavor  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  the  Pullman  employes.” 

But  they  deemed  a  sympathetic  strike  at  that  time  i nexpedien t  f 
At  the  head  of  this  organization  is  the  man  who  usually  pre¬ 
faces  his  public  addresses  with  the  statement  that  labor  pro¬ 
duces  all  value that  the  laborers  are  the  exploited  classes, 

^  See  Gompers’  address  in  Boston  at  the  time  of  the  Homestead  riots, 
and  in  Chicago  on  the  Lake  Front  in  1893. 
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and  that  capital  is  a  parasite  of  labor.  This  is  Karl  Marx 
pure  and  simple.  It  may  be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction,  that  the  wage-earners  in  the  main  hold  the  following 
to  be  self-evident  truths: — 

1.  V’alue  is  created  by  labor  alone. 

2.  Capital  may  be  the  fruit  of  yesterday’s  toil,  but  it  takes  an  unjust 
part  of  the  product. 

3.  Executive  ability  plays  little  or  no  part  in  production. 

4.  Poverty  is  largely  the  result  of  unjust  distribution. 

5.  The  church  is  the  friend  of  intrenched  capital,  and  not  of  labor. 

6.  The  hope  of  wage-earners  (who  are  “slaves")  is  in  artificial,  and 
not  in  natural,  distribution,  which  must  come  by  law  through  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  politics. 

7.  The  true  friends  of  labor  are,  therefore,  not  religion  or  nn)rality, 
but  politics  and  economics. 

8.  Christ  was  poor  and  a  day  laborer,  a  “walking  delegate”;  hence 
he  is  the  wage-earner’s  friend,  but  the  churches  fieither  know  him  nor 
have  seen  him.  Hence  we  cheer  for  Christ,  and  hiss  the  churches. 

The  Woman’s  Federal  Labor  Union  has  resolv'ed  that 

it — 

“Takes  its  stand  with  the  laborers  an<l  against  the  parasites  who  fat¬ 
ten  upon  them,  for  humanity  and  against  inhumanity,  for  man  and  against 
mammon,  and  with  our  feeble  strength  we  join  in  the  tight  to  prevent  this 
republic  from  being  destroyed  by  a  plutocratic  despotism.” 

Was  it  a  chance  that  the  Debs  insurrection  occurred  in 
a  city  like  Chicago,  the  new  centre  of  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  whose  population  is  so  largely  foreign;  where  the  an¬ 
archists  were  hung,  and  where  the  most  daring  projects,  bad 
as  well  as  good,  are  carried  out, — a  city  distinguished  for  its 
ambition,  enterprise,  heroism,  philanthropy,  and  faith  no  less 
than  for  its  crimes,  pauperism,  and  dirt.  Was  it  a  chance 
that  it  came  in  a  city  whose  Mayor  is  a  demagogue;  in  a 
State  whose  Governor  is  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  of 
the  United  States  because  he  was  born  in  Prussia.^  Where 
was  the  spirit  "of  the  Revolution  when  that  insurrection  came; 

^  A  foftign  citizen  is  one  who  remains  alien  to  the  spirit  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions  and  ignorant  of  American  ideas  of  liberty  and  law.  He  may  be 
born  abroad  or  in  America. 
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where  were  the  ideas  of  law  and  order  so  essential  to  the  per¬ 
manency  and  safety  of  a  self-governed  people? 

Von  Holst  says^  the  highest  type  of  commonwealth  con¬ 
ceivable  to  the  human  mind  is  that  in  which  the  rule  of  men 
is  wholly  supplanted  by  the  government  of  law  in  the  sense: 

{ I  j  that  no  authority  is  possessed  by  the  rulers  except  as  or¬ 
gans  of  the  law;  (2)  that  all  the  members  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  are  equally  and  absolutely  subject  to  the  law.  This 
is  preci.sely  the  conception  of  Thomas  Hooker  in  1639. 
Must  these  conceptions  be  laid  aside  at  the  behest  of  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  that  war  on  our  Republic  no  less  than  on  capital 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  more  gain  ? 

A  scientific  formula  for  producing  insurrection  and  riot 
that  will  destroy  a  free  democratic  republic  may  here  be 
given : — 

1.  Adopt  a  high  protective  tariff,  thus  increasing  wages.  Thus 
c’.ose  the  gates  to  foreign  goods. 

2.  Open  the  gates  wide  to  the  toilers  who  make  the  goods.  Put  no 
restriction  on  immigration. 

3.  Make  the  price  of  an  ocean  passage  ten  dollars. 

4.  Adopt  these  foreigners  into  our  national  family  as  citizens  with 
the  right  of  franchise  without  property  or  character  qualifications. 

5.  Elect  the  executive  and  judiciary  by  popular  vote. 

6.  Make  the  cities  attractive  by  taxing  the  property  owners  for 
parks,  boulevards,  free  concerts  and  amusements. 

7.  In  such  congested  centres  where  wealth  and  luxury  are  side  by 
side  with  squalor  and  filth  let  the  demagogue  incite  to  hatred  and  pas¬ 
sion  by  false  teaching  as  to  the  causes  of  poverty. 

8.  Elect  these  demagogues  guardians  of  the  peace;  let  them  make, 
interpret,  and  enforce  the  laws. 

Q.  Organize  the  wage-earners  into  unions  and  then  confederate  these 
unions.  Elect  leaders  whose  commands  are  authoritative. 

10.  Warn  them  against  religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  as  allies 
of  capital;  exalt  politics  and  economics  as  their  friends. 

1 1.  Put  a  drunkard,  an  atheist,  an  alien  at  the  head  of  all  for  abso¬ 
lute  dictator,  and  then  await  the  result. 

The  result  will  be  riots,  mobs,  insurrection,  revolution, 
anything  that  is  lawless  and  destructive. 

^  Journal  of  Political  Economy  for  September. 
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And  this  was  the  environment:  churches  for  the  wealthy, 
jails  for  the  poor;  hungry  children  trying  to  support  wid¬ 
owed  mothers  by  selling  papers  on  the  street  for  a  cent  apiece 
while  they  stare  through  the  windows  at  children  with  hun- 
dred-dollar  dolls  and  fifty-dollar  poodle-dogs;  the  common 
people,  hungry  and  hollow-eyed,  like  sheep  without  a  shep¬ 
herd,  rushing  after  every  new  ism  like  anarchism,  communism, 
socialism,  Georgeism,  Bellamyism;  or  after  every  false  Christ 
like  politics  or  economics,  only  to  be  deceived  and  used,  and 
then  to  become  discouraged,  hardened,  desperate.  Then  come 
suffering,  want,  degradation,  starvation.  Then  organized 
charities  with  alms-giving  and  consequent  pauperism.  Is  it 
a  wonder  that  Debs  paralyzed  the  industries  of  the  country’.^ 
But  unless  law  is  upheld,  and  Debs  I.  is  punished  for  his 
crimes.  Debs  II.  or  Debs  III.  will  overturn  the  government.^ 

Debs  is  now  trying  to  form  a  new  secret  organization  with 
the  same  hatred  for  law  and  order;  with  even  greater  confi¬ 
dence  in  politics  and  false  economics  for  breastworks.  From 
their  new  vantage-ground  such  men  will  again  try  their  hand 
when  a  President  is  in  power  who  does  not  wear  a  number  19 
collar;  when  a  more  desperate  set  of  demagogues  dares  the 
United  States  to  call  out  troops  in  defence  of  person  and 
property.  Their  ranks  will  be  filled  with  the  hungry,  the 
criminals,  the  haters  of  mankind.  That  most  despicable 
and  dangerous  demagogue  that  trades  on  the  miseries  of  the 
poor — the  cheap  newspaper — will  encourage  and  applaud  their 
rioting,  and  endeavor  to  make  public  opinion  to  justify  their 
action. 

Surely  the  times  have  changed.  To  many  they  seem 
to  have  changed  for  the  worse;  but  a  step  in  the  line  of  de¬ 
velopment,  even  if  it  be  downward,  must  not  be  interpreted 
as  retrogression.  Society  sometimes  seems,  like  a  huge 
wave,  to  go  downward,  before  rising  with  renewed  momen¬ 
tum  to  a  greater  height.  There  are  greater  hopes  awakened 

^  Von  Holst. 
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among  the  world’s  weary  toilers  than  history  has  heretofore 
witnessed,  and  it  is  an  omen  for  good,  though  attended  with 
temporary  frictions.  We  should  not  interpret  society’s 
growth  in  the  spirit  of  pessimism,  or  have  a  thought  of 
doubt  as  to  God’s  evident  plans  for  the  raising  of  humanity 
to  a  higher  level  than  the  world  has  yet  dreamed  of.  But 
the  mistakes  of  humanity  which  retard  and  postpone  the 
fulfilment  are  the  real  enemies  of  the  people;  and  the  mis¬ 
taken  and  misled  are  easily  enrolled  in  the  ranks  of  anarchy 
and  disorder. 

The  emancipation  of  the  masses  must  surely  come. 
Those  who  have  been  bound,  lo  these  many  years,  will  be 
set  free.  But  it  must  come  from  him  who  was  anointed  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor;  who  came  to  heal  the  broken¬ 
hearted,  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  the  recover¬ 
ing  of  sight  to  the  blind,  and  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised.  In  other  words, —  religion,  morality,  education, 
must  be  the  divine  leaders  of  politics  and  economics,  in 
a  free  democratic  republic.  The  wage-earners  will  be  won 
not  by  emotion,  but  by  heroic  truth  and  genuine  good-will. 
But  what  will  this  liberty  be.^  Will  it  be  freedom  from  effort, 
from  industry,  from  economy,  from  the  need  of  thrift,  from 
the  inexorable  laws  of  the  economic  world  which  are  as  per¬ 
manent  and  universal  as  the  laws  of  gravitation  ?  As  well 
might  we  look  for  the  sun  to  rise  in  the  west,  or  for  all  the 
angles  of  a  triangle  to  equal  three  right  angles.  As  well 
might  we  ask  that  the  laws  of  the  universe  be  suspended  or 
abrogated  for  our  selfish  benefit.  But  it  will  come  by  revolu¬ 
tion  of  character,  more  than  from  environment,  giving  a  love  of 
toil,  a  desire  to  overcome  and  succeed  by  self-denial  and  thrift; 
by  careful  observance  and  obedience  to  law.  But  every  form 
of  oppression  must  cease  and  good-will  must  reign.  The 
wage-earners,  whom  the  world  needs,  must  always  be,  and 
the  reward  for  physical  labor  can  never  be  great.  It  must, 
however,  be  a  living  wage,  and  the  wage-earners  must  be 
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helped  and  respected  as  the  children  of  God  and  our  brethren. 
We  are  all  the  children  of  a  common  Father.  A  nation 
can  never  be  civilized  with  its  masses  brutalized.  It  is  the 
one  opportunity  of  the  ages  to  win  the  world  by  genuine 
friendship,  earnest  devotion  to  truth,  sincere  loyalty  to  the 
eternal  principles  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  which  is  heroic  love. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  AUTHORITY  AND  INSPIRATION  OF  THE 
SCRIPTURES. 

HY  PROFESSOR  FRANK  HUGH  FOSTER,  D.  D. 

V. 

The  Nature  and  Limitations  of  the  Authoritv  of 
THE  Scriptures. 

Given  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  the  nature  and  lim¬ 
itations  of  that  authority  will  be  found,  not  by  some  a  priori 
principle,  which  must  amount  to  a  mere  guess,  but  by  an  ex* 
amination  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  Scriptures,  or 
of  their  statements  about  themselves,  if  there  are  any  such  to 
be  found. 

Upon  the  general  claim  of  the  Scriptures  to  possess  au¬ 
thority,  there  can  be  no  doubt  to  the  most  superficial  reader. 
The  command,  Search  the  Scriptures,  and  the  further  com¬ 
mand,  Obey  the  Scriptures,  are  implicitly  or  explicitly  written 
upon  their  every  page.  But  if  they  were  not,  the  whole  im¬ 
pression  of  the  Bible  is  a  claim  to  authority.  Its  different 
books  constitute  a  unit  in  their  supreme  impression  of  sin,  of 
ruin,  and  of  salvation  by  God  through  spiritual  union  with 
himself.  In  this  single  impression  made  by  these  different 
writings,  there  is  an  air  of  entire  certainty  and  absoluteness, 
which  constitutes  in  and  of  itself  a  claim  to  authority. 

But,  now,  where  does  that  authority  lie.^  For  what  is 
authority  claimed.^  The  reply  is.  For  the  final  form  which 
the  teaching  and  institutions  of  the  Scriptures  take. 

Between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  the  relation  is 
that  of  the  preparative  and  rudimentary  to  the  final  and  com- 
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plete.  The  law  was  a  “schoolmaster”  to  bripg  us  to  Christ. 
Within  this  twofold  and  progressive  book,  the  revelation  which 
God  made  was  progressive.  His  triune  nature,  his  love,  the 
universal  purposes  of  his  mercy,  the  method  of  salvation,  were 
all  only  gradually  revealed,  and  hence  only  partially  appre¬ 
hended  at  first.  The  conceptions  of  the  people  as  to  truth 
and  duty  were  consequently  progressive,  and  hence  necessarily 
imperfect  in  the  early  stages  of  the  revelation.  For  example, 
polygamy  was  practised  by  David  without  thought  of  wrong, 
and  was  even  sanctioned  by  God  (2  Sam.  xii.  8),  but  it  was 
not  contemplated  in  the  original  constitution  of  things,  nor 
can  it  be  regarded  in  one  instructed  in  the  lofty  morality  of 
the  New  Testament  as  permissible.  So  the  commendation 
lavished  upon  the  deed  of  Jael  in  slaying  Sisera  could  not  be 
bestowed  upon  one  who  should  in  this  day,  when  we  possess 
the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  commit  a  similar  deed, 
which,  because  committed  under  so  great  light,  would  be 
nothing  better  than  a  foul  murder.  The  sentiments  e.xpressed 
in  the  so-called  “imprecatory  Psalms” — “  Happy  shall  he  be 
that  taketh  and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  rock” — 
are  not  upon  the  level  even  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  which 
utters  the  warning,  “Rejoice  not  when  thine  enemy  falleth, 
and  let  not  thine  heart  be  glad  when  he  is  overthrown”;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  New  Testament,  “Thou  shalt  love  thine 
enemies.” 

To  be  sure,  these  psalms  have  been  variously  defended 
as  normal  expressions  of  right  feeling.  Some  of  the  explana¬ 
tions  are  ingenious;  but  they  do  not  satisfy  the  mind.  Apart 
from  the  notion  that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  Scripture  by  such  arguments,  they  would  never  have 
been  made.  They  are  a  kind  of  steadying  of  the  ark.  Not 
every  expression  of  the  Bible  taken  in  isolation  from  its  place 
in  the  sacred  volume  is  perfect.  The  grand  onward  sweep  of 
revelation,  and  the  ultimate  form  of  the  teaching, are  elements 
which  must  never  be  left  out  of  the  account. 
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For  revelation  comes  to  its  apex  in  Jesus  Christ.  He 
fulfils — fills  full — the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  Nothing  sur¬ 
passes  him.  Here  the  Bible  reaches  its  culmination  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  impression.  It  is  for  this  culmination  that  absolute 
divine  authority  is  to  be  claimed  for  the  Scriptures. 

There  is  another  statement  to  be  made.  The  authority 
claimed  is  authority  as  to  the  central  message  of  salvation  and 
the  things  involved  in  it,  and  is,  therefore,  authority  in  the 
moral  and  religious  sphere. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  so  much  at  any  rate  is  claimed. 
The  only  question  is,  whether  much  more  is  not  also  claimed. 
Particularly,  does  not  the  Bible  claim  authority  for  its  his- 
tor>^  t 

Undoubtedly,  in  the  main,  it  does.  It  states  a  great 
number  of  historical  facts  in  a  way  to  demand  our  acceptance 
of  them.  They  are  so  inextricably  bound  up  with  the  cen¬ 
tral  message  of  the  Bible,  that  they  must  be  accepted  if  that 
is,  and  implicitly  the  same  claim  is  made  for  them  as  for  it. 
If  Jesus  Christ  never  lived,  if  the  miraculous  birth,  the  tempta¬ 
tion,  the  crucifixion,  the  resurrection,  the  mission  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  at  Pentecost,  the  conversion  of  the  first  church,  the 
mi.ssionary  labors  of  Paul,  and  those  great  preparatory  facts 
of  the  Old  Testament — the  call  of  the  Jewish  people,  the  de¬ 
liverance  from  Egypt,  the  sacrificial  system,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Kingdom,  the  captivity,  the  return — are  not  facts, 
no  one  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  try  to  maintain  the  claims 
of  evangelical  Christianity.  And  if  the  appeal  be  made  to 
historical  criticism  to  ascertain  whether  these  statements  of 
the  Scriptures  can  be  maintained  before  that  tribunal, — since 
the  whole  method  of  treating  the  general  theme  pursued  in 
these  articles  consists  in  an  appeal  to  facts, — it  may  be  de¬ 
clared,  though  time  cannot  here  be  taken  to  substantiate  the 
statement,  that  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  alleged  for  doubt¬ 
ing  the  historical  character  of  these  great  facts  related  by' the 
Scriptures. 
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As  to  this  position  little  question  will  be  raised.  But 
the  further  question  rises,  Whether  the  Scriptures  claim  for 
themselves  historical  infallibility,  so  that  every  historical 
statement  which  they  make,  of  however  little  importance  and 
however  remote  a  bearing  upon  the  central  message  of  the 
Bible,  is  to  be  received,  simply  because  they  make  it,  as  in¬ 
fallibly  true.^ 

It  is  first  to  be  noted  that  the  biblical  writers  make  no  ex¬ 
press  claim  to  any  such  infallibility.  True,  it  is  taught  by 
some  theologians  that  such  a  claim  is  involved  in  the  very 
word  “inspired”  which  is  employed  of  the  Scripture.  The 
consideration  of  this  reply  to  our  statement  may  properly  be 
deferred  till  the  subject  of  inspiration  is  reached  in  the  regu¬ 
lar  development  of  the  theme.  But  certainly,  aside  from  such 
considerations,  there  is  no  claim  for  historic  authority  as  such. 
The  whole  treatment  of  historic  themes  in  the  Bible  may  be 
said  to  be  unhistoric,  to  be  governed,  that  is  to  say,  by  other 
considerations  than  those  which  govern  the  mere  historian. 
All  biblical  history  is  history  with  a  purpose, — didactic  his¬ 
tory, — and  the  purpose  is.  always  one,  to  promote  the  salva¬ 
tion  and  sanctification  of  men.  Should  the  Chronicler  be 
shown,  in  magnifying  the  prosperity  of  a  faithful  Israel,  to 
have  exaggerated  the  size  of  her  armies  or  the  importance  of 
her  victories,  the  main  object  of  his  contention,  that  faithful¬ 
ness  to  God’s  commands  exalteth  a  nation,  would  not  be  im¬ 
paired,  except  the  entire  structure  of  his  historical  statements 
were  disproved,  and  it  were  shown,  for  example,  that  the  na¬ 
tion  was  really  retrograding  while  he  said,  for  sake  of  proving 
his  point,  that  it  was  advancing. 

And  when  we  look  at  the  facts,  there  is  evidence  of  his¬ 
torical  fallibility  in  the  Bible.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  himself 
admits  that  this  fact,  if  shown  to  be  such,  would  invalidate  his 
doctrine  of  inspiration.  “  It  is,  of  Course,”  he  says,  “  useless 
to  contend  that  the  sacred  writers  were  infallible,  if  in  point 
of  fact  they  err.  Our  views  of  inspiration  must  be  determined 
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by  the  phenomena  of  the  Bible  as  well  as  from  its  didactic 
statements.”  And  he  also  implicitly  admits  that  they  do  err, 
for  he  says  that  many  of  the  confessed  apparent  discrepancies 
“  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  errors  of  transcribers.”  Of  course, 
in  the  view  of  most  Christians,  these  errors  are,  as  Dr.  Hodge 
suggests,  like  specks  of  sandstone,  the  existence  of  which, 
here  and  there,  would  not  disprove  the  fact  that  the  Parthe¬ 
non  was  built  of  marble.  Still,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that 
the  Bible  is  historically  infallible,  if  there  be  such  errors,  any 
more  than  it  can  be  maintained  that  the  Parthenon  is  built  of 
nothing  but  marble,  when  small  specks  and  pieces  of  sand¬ 
stone  are  to  be  found  in  its  walls.  On  the  whole,  then,  as  all 
confess,  the  Bible,  as  we  have  it  to-day,  even  when  every  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  obtain  the  very  best  text  of  the  orig¬ 
inals  which  is  within  our  reach  by  critical  processes,  contains 
some  errors,  however  unimportant  they  may  be.  Dr.  Shedd 
has  a  curious  theory  that  from  our  list  of  such  errors  must  be 
deducted  “all  such  as  Scripture  itself  enables  the  reader  to 
correct.”  Thus  the  fact  that  one  part  of  the  Scriptures  proves 
another  part  to  be  in  error,  is,  according  to  Dr.  Shedd,  proof 
that  it  is  not  in  error.  But  this  will  scarcely  commend  itself 
to  the  ingenuous  student. 

What  the  limits  which  have  been  set  to  error  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  are,  and  whether  it  is  prpper  to  call  the  Scriptures  errant 
or  not,  are  points  which  will  be  treated  at  a  later  stage. 
Enough  at  present  to  note  that  neither  the  biblical  writers 
claim  absolute  historical  infallibility  for  themselves,  nor  do 
their  strongest  defenders,  when  their  words  are  carefully 
weighed,  make  this  claim. 

To  summarize  the  C(5urse  of  the  argument  for  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Scriptures  as  it  has  been  here  presented,  and  to 
come  to  a  concise  definition  of  the  position  maintained,  it  may 
be  said  that — 

The  internal  harmony  of  the  system  of  doctrine  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Scriptures;  its  usefulness  in  solving  difficulties 
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suggested  but  not  removed  by  natural  reason;,  at  many  other 
points,  its  agreement  with  the  independent  conclusions  of  the 
reason;  and  its  relation  to  Christian  experience  and  to  the 
history  of  the  race; — all  unite  to  give  ground  for  the  affirma¬ 
tion  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures:  and  since  it  has  already 
been  proved  that  they  are  the  Word  of  God  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Spirit,  it  follows  that  their  truth  is  divinely  designed, 
or  that  it  carries  the  divine  authority.  An  examination  of  the 
facts  of  the  Scriptures  themselves  leads  to  the  restriction  of 
these  statements  to  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  that  it  may  not 
be  implied  that  they  apply  to  every  separate  portion  as  such; 
and  there  are  additional  grounds  for  restricting  the  final  defi¬ 
nition  to  the  moral  and  religious  elements  of  the  message  of 
the  Scriptures.  Accordingly  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
is  to  be  thus  defined: — 

The  Christian  Scriptures  as  a  whole  possess  divine  au¬ 
thority;  that  is,  the  ethical  and  religious  teaching  of  the  Bible 
as  a  whole  is  without  error  and  is  designed  by  God  for  the 
instruction  of  man. 

VI. 

Revelation. 

The  whole  argument  up  to  the  present  point  rests  upon 
the  idea  of  the  supernatural  origin  of  Christian  experience 
and  Christian  knowledge.  From  the  beginning,  therefore,  the 
general  proposition  has  been  implied  that  the  Scriptures  are 
given  by  revelation  of  God.  This  idea  is  now  to  be  more 
strictly  defined. 

The  discussion  of  the  theme  must  again  suffer  somewhat 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  presented  as  a  separate  topic,  whereas 
it  belongs  in  the  midst  of  the  whole  system  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine.  The  person  and  offices  of  Christ  must  be  supposed  to 
have  been  already  considered  in  the  development  of  that  sys¬ 
tem.  The  positions  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  advanced 
and  satisfactorily  sustained,  that  all  revelation  of  God  to  men 
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is  made  ultimately  through  the  agency  of  the  Logos;  that  the 
Old  Testament  revelation  was  made  by  the  pre-existent  Christ; 
that  even  the  heathen  were  in  some  degree  taught  by  him; 
and  that,  when  at  last  he  had  come  in  the  flesh,  he  taught  by 
his  personality  and  character,  by  his  formal  discourses,  by  his 
suffering,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  truth  as  to  God 
and  man  in  the  most  perfect  way,  so  that,  beholding  him,  we 
behold  the  Father. 

Such  being  the  fundamental  position  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
reference  to  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  claims  made  in  various  forms  in  both  parts 
of  the  Bible  of  a  special  revelation  as  the  actual  basis  of  the 
authority  of  the  message  delivered.  Sometimes  these  are  re¬ 
stricted  in  form  to  special  cases,  but  their  total  impression  is 
to  convey  the  claim  of  divine  authority  for  the  general  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  person  in  question,  as,  for  example,  Moses,  Isaiah. 
Moses  receives  special  revelations  upon  the  mount,  but  when¬ 
ever  he  spake  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  every  Israelite  was  in¬ 
clined  to  ascribe  to  what  he  said  the  same  authority  which  he 
at  other  times  expressly  claimed.  Isaiah  begins  his  prophe¬ 
cies  with  a  “vision”;  and  such  phrases  as  “the  word  of  the 
Lord,”  “saith  the  Lord,”  etc.,  and  the  form  of  personification 
employed  in  Isa.  v.,  convey  but  one  impression  of  an  invari¬ 
able  claim  to  divine  teaching.  And  so  the  other  prophets,  as 
it  is  not  necesssry  more  fully  to  exhibit. 

The  New  Testament,  in  the  parts  which  do  not  record 
the  personal  teaching  of  the  Saviour,  is  no  less  explicit  in 
claiming  divine  authority  upon  the  basis  of  divine  revelation. 
The  Apostle  Paul  says  in  i  Cor.  ii.  10,  “Unto  us  God  re¬ 
vealed  them  [viz.,  the  things  which  may  be  comprehended  un¬ 
der  his  term  of  ‘wisdom’]  through  the  Spirit.”  He  relates 
how,  upon  one  occasion,  he  was  caught  up  into  Paradise  and 
heard  “unspeakable  words”  (2  Cor.  xii.).  His  word  was  in 
truth  “the  word  of  God”  (i  Thess.  ii.  13),  and,  indeed,  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  were  one  “  foundation,”  which 
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was  the  “apostles  and  prophets,”  the  indispensable  corner¬ 
stone  of  both  being  “Jesus  Christ”  (Eph.  ii.  20). 

The  farther  position  may,  therefore,  be  laid  down  that — 

The  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  rests  upon  the  fact 
that  its  truths  have  been  communicated  by  God  to  the  teach¬ 
ers  by  whom  they  have  been  communicated  to  us.  The  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  they  thus  appear  in  their  historic  form  are  the  record 
and  the  vehicle  of  revelation. 

VII. 

Inspiration. 

Whatever  may  be  true  as  to  inspiration,  nothing  further 
is  necessary  to  secure  to  man  the  blessings  of  the  Christian 
religion  than  that  there  should  have  been  a  real  revelation  of 
himself  by  God  to  chosen  men,  and  that  the  writers  of  the 
Bible  who  bring  this  revelation  to  our  knowledge  should 
have  been  honest  men,  competently  informed,  and  sincerely 
endeavoring  to  convey  to  future  generations  the  knowledge 
which  they  had  themselves  received.  There  might  be,  under 
such  circumstances,  an  error  of  understanding  here  or  there, 
memory  might  have  slipped  now  and  then,  subjective  modi¬ 
fications  of  the  Master’s  doctrine  might  have  blurred  its  re¬ 
production  by  the  disciple,  but  upon  the  whole  the  picture 
of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Christ,  and  of  every  other  prophet 
and  biblical  teacher,  would  be  substantially  correct.  We 
know  something  about  Socrates  and  his  teachings  upon 
which  we  can  depend,  though  Xenophon  was  not  inspired, 
and  though  Plato  presents  us  with  an  ideal,  as  well  as  an 
historical,  Socrates.  The  Bible  uninspired  would  have  been 
as  true  to  the  divine  original  in  its  picture  of  Christ,  as  these 
books  to  Socrates,  or  even  truer.  Inspiration  is  therefore 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  Scripture. 

This  position  need  not  be  regarded  a  radical  one.  It 
has  been  acknowledged  by  theologians  of  so  different  stand¬ 
points  as  President  Fairchild,  upon  the  one  hand,  and  Pro- 
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fessor  Warfield,  on  the  other.  The  President  says:  “The 
truth  of  Christianity — its  claim  upon  us  as  a  revealed  religion, 
does  not  turn  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  If 
one  of  the  Gospels  be  true,  as  ordinary  history,  Christianity 
is  true.  God  has  revealed  himself  to  men.  Jesus  Christ, 
the  P^mmanuel,  has  come  into  the  world.”  ^  And  the  Pro¬ 
fessor:  “Were  there  no  such  thing  as  inspiration,  Christian¬ 
ity  would  be  true,  and  all  its  essential  doctrines  would  be 
credibly  witnessed  to  us  in  the  generally  trustworthy  reports 
of  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  authoritative  agent  in 
founding  the  church,  preserved  in  the  writings  of  the  apos¬ 
tles  and  their  first  followers,  and  in  the  historical  witness  of 
the  living  church.  Inspiration  is  not  the  most  fundamental 
of  Christian  doctrines,  nor  even  the  first  thing  we  prove  about 
the  Scriptures.  It  is  the  last  and  crowning  fact  as  to  the 
Scriptures.  These  we  first  prove  authentic,  historically  cred¬ 
ible,  generally  trustworthy,  before  we  prove  them  inspired. 
And  the  proof  of  their  authenticity,  credibility,  general  trust¬ 
worthiness  would  give  us  a  firm  basis  for  Christianity  prior 
to  any  knowledge  on  our  part  of  their  inspiration,  and  apart 
indeed  from  the  existence  of  inspiration.”^ 

Our  position  is,  then,  not  revolutionary.  It  merely  rep¬ 
resents  the  lowest  terms  to  which  the  doctrine  under  dis¬ 
cussion  may  be  reduced.  It  has  thus  a  value  for  the  thinker 
as  showing  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  the  citadel  which  the 
Christian  apologist  must  defend  at  all  hazards.  But  it  does 
not  represent  the  sum  total  of  Christian  truth  which  the 
church  needs  for  its  own  edification.  It  has  never  satisfied 
the  great  teachers  of  the  church,  and  never  seemed  to  come 
up  to  the  high  level  of  biblical  truth.  There  is  a  doctrine  of 
inspiration. 

The  fact  of  inspiration  is  not  proved  by  merely  rational 
arguments.  Were  the  style  of  the  Bible  as  high  abov^e  the 

^  Elements  of  Theology,  p.  77. 

2  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  April,  1893,  p.  208. 
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possibilities  of  human  composition  as  its  tho.ughts  are  above 
human  thinking,  and  were  it  without  a  blemish  of  any  sort, 
these  considerations  would  form  a  striking  argument  for  its 
immediate  inspiration.  liut  it  is  a  very  human  book,  its 
style  is  rugged,  its  excellences  are  of  thought  rather  than  of 
form. 

Nor  are  we  to  advance  from  the  fact  of  revelation  to  in¬ 
spiration  on  the  supposition  that  inspiration  alone  can  secure 
us  a  rev'elation.  Such  a  supposition  at  this  point  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  would  be  an  unfounded  assumption,  and  would  not 
rise  in  rank  above  a  mere  guess.  We  must  derive  both  the 
proof  of  inspiration,  if  there  is  such  a  thing,  and  the  concept 
of  it  from  the  Bible  itself.  How  does  it  claim  to  have  been 
written What  are  the  considerations  derived  from  the  teach¬ 
ings  and  the  phenomena  of  the  book  which  determine  the 
boundaries  of  the  idea.^  These  are  the  only  questions  which 
promise  to  give  us  much  light  upon  our  problem. 

The  claims  of  the  Scriptures  that  their  writers  were  in¬ 
spired,  or  had  special  divine  a.ssistance  in  writing  the  books 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  them,  may  be  analyzed 
into  various  elements.  They  are  contained,  first,  in  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  such  assistance  found  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  to  his 
apostles.  “The  Comforter  .  .  .  shall  teach  you  all  things 
and  bring  to  your  remembrance  all  that  I  said  unto  you” 
(John  xiv.  26).  “The  Spirit  of  truth  .  .  .  shall  guide  you 
into  all  the  truth,  .  .  .  and  he  shall  declare  unto  you  the 
things  which  are  to  come”  (John  xvi.  13).  It  is  unnatural 
to  believe  that  such  help  should  have  been  given  for  their 
oral  teaching  or  for  their  defence  in  court  (Matt.  x.  19,  20), 
and  not  for  the  performance  of  a  work  which  was,  under  the 
divine  providence,  to  influence  the  most  distant  times.  The 
fundamental  promise  of  inspiration  is  therefore  rightly  found 
in  such  promises  as  these. 

But,  second,  the  promises  met  their  fulfilment  in  the 
work  of  the  apostles,  which  work  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
VOL.  LI  I.  NO.  206.  3 
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upon  special  divine  guidance,  or  inspiration.  “  We  [the  apos¬ 
tles]  received  not  the  spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which 
is  of  God,  that  we  might  know  the  things  which  are  freely- 
given  to  us  by  God.  Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in 
words  which  man’s  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Spirit 
teacheth.  .  .  .  We  have  the  mind  of  Christ”  (i  Cor.  ii.  12, 
13,  16).  “Them  that  preached  the  gospel  unto  you  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  sent  forth  from  heaven”  ((  Peter  i.  12). 

The  Old  Testament  is  joined  with  the  New  in  those  pas¬ 
sages  which  ascribe  to  it  also  inspiration,  and  treat  it  as  in¬ 
spired.  “Men  [i.  e.,  the  ancient  prophets]  spake  from  God, 
being  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost”  (2  Peter  i.  21).  “  Every 

Scripture,  inspired  of  God,  is  also  profitable  for  teaching,” 
etc.  (2  Tim.  iii.  16). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  such  passages.  They  are 
not,  in  fact,  very  numerous  in  the  Scriptures,  since  compara¬ 
tively  little  emphasis  is  laid  upon  Inspiration  in  comparison 
with  Revelation.  The  latter  is  the  principal  thing:  the  for¬ 
mer  is  less  important.  We  thus  have  reached  the  general 
position  that  the  Scriptures  are  given  by  inspiration,  but  a 
more  precise  definition  of  this  inspiration,  which  shall  mark 
out  its  limits,  is  still  to  be  gained.  This  is  to  be  sought, 
again,  by  an  appeal  to  the  facts.  Does  the  biblical  inspira¬ 
tion  cover  every  word  of  the  written  Scriptures,  so  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  every  error,  though  never  so  small  ^  The  answer  to 
that  question  is  not  to  be  gained  from  the  mere  idea  of  in¬ 
spiration,  which  is  quite  general  and  vague,  as  heretofore  ob¬ 
tained,  but  by  a  scrutiny  of  the  facts  pertaining  to  its  extent 
as  they  are  found  upon  the  pages  of  the  Scriptures. 

It  has  recently  been  said  that  this  style  of  investigation  is 
vicious.  The  Bible  itself  contains  a  distinct  doctrine  of  In¬ 
spiration  in  the  sense  that  the  biblical  writers  themselves 
define  what  their  inspiration  is.  If  they  are  trustworthy  as 
religious  teachers  at  all,  they  are  trustworthy  here.  There- 
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fore,  when  their  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  learned,  all  discus¬ 
sion  for  Christians  stops. 

Upon  this  point  it  will  be  necessary  to  delay  a  little. 
Professor  Warfield  defines  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  which  he 
believes  the  biblical  writers  to  teach  as  follows:  “That  the 
sacred  writers  were  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
in  the  whole  process  of  their  writing  in  such  a  sense  that, 
while  their  humanity  was  not  superseded,  the  Holy  Spirit  so 
co-operated  with  them  in  their  work  that  their  words  were 
made  to  be  at  the  same  time  the  words  of  God,  and  are  to  be 
esteemed  by  us  therefore,  in  every  case,  and  in  all  their  im¬ 
plications  alike,  absolutely  true,  entirely  infallible,  and  simply 
authoritative.”^  The  evidence  for  this  definition  is  briefly 
given  in  the  following  context,  and  wheti  compared  with  the 
treatment  of  the  same  subject  in  Dr.  Charles  Hodge’s  “Sys¬ 
tematic  Theology,”  this  presentation  will  give,  doubtless,  the 
strongest  case  that  can  be  made  out  for  the  doctrine  defined. 
Certainly,  no  contemporaneous  writer  has  excelled,  or  is  likely 
to  excel.  Professor  Warfield  in  the  ability  with  which  he  has 
defended  the  traditions  of  his  school. 

In  the  following  criticism  of  this  definition,  it  should  be 
distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  objection  is  not  made  to  every 
element  of  it.  The  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the 
minds  of  the  writers  of  the  Xew,  their  own  authority,  atid  also 
their  inspiration,  are  not  questioned.  The  question  is  only 
whether  Professor  Warfield  makes  out  his  point  when  he  con¬ 
tends  that  the  biblical  loords  are  “  at  the  same  time  the  'loords 
of  God f  indifferently  to  be  viewed  under  either  one  of  these 
two  lights,  and  “  in  ALL  [not  MOST,  not  KSSENTIAL]  implica¬ 
tions  alike,  absolutely  true,  entirely  infallible,  and  simply  au¬ 
thoritative.” 

We  agree  therefore  with  the  Professor  when  he  claims 
that  the  assertion  beginning  the  Gospel,  “It  is  written,”  “is 

1  “The  Bible  Definition  of  Inspiration,”  a  paper  before  the  “Summer 
School  of  the  American  Institute  of  Christian  Philosophy,”  1893,  p.  166. 
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an  assertion  of  tlie  authority  of  Scripture,”  but  we  shall  dis¬ 
agree  with  him,  if  he  claims  that  this  is  equivalent  to  saying 
what  the  definition  says.  If  the  New  Testament  writers  at¬ 
tached  the  kind  of  importance  to  the  words  of  Scripture  that 
is  implied  in  the  definition,  we  should  see  a  very  different  use 
of  Scripture  from  that  which  we  actually  find  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  such  a  use  as  that  of 
Matt.  ii.  23,  He  “came  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth: 
that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophets, 
that  he  should  be  called  a  Nazarene.”  Hut  there  is  no  such 
passage  in  the  Prophets.  Amid  the  various  explanations, 
that  probably  is  to  be  preferred  which  connects  the  verse  with 
Isa.  -xi.  I,  “And  there  shall  come  forth  a  shoot  out  of  the 
stock  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  out  of  his  roots  shall  bear  fruit,” 
where  the  Hebrew  for  branch  is  nezer.  That  Christ  was  a 
Nezer  was  taken  as  a  prophetic  intimation  of  his  residence  at 
.V^r^rrt/'-eth.  Now  this  may  seem  the  height  of  verbal  reliance 
upon  the  Scriptures,  and  may  be  thought  to  substantiate  Pro¬ 
fessor  Warfield’s  claims.  But  other  passages  must  be  taken 
in  connection  with  it,  such  as  Heb.  ii.  8,  “Thou  didst  put  all 
things  in  subjection  under  his  feet,”  in  which  the  phrase  “all 
things”  is  used  in  its  full  meaning  dsoS.  the  argument  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  that  meaning,  whereas  in  the  original  Psalm  it  is 
immediately  restricted  by  the  following  context,  “all  sheep 
and  oxen,”  to  a  significance  which  would  rob  the  passage  of 
all  force  as  a  proof  of  the  writer’s  proposition,  if  it  were  to  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  laws  of  modern  exegesis.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  made  an  ille¬ 
gitimate  use  of  the  Psalm,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not 
make  such  a  use  as  a  writer  would  who  thought  that  every 
word  of  the  Old  Testament  was  in  effect  the  word  of  God, 
and  was  to  be  handled  with  the  exactness  and  reverence  which 
are  due  to  God’s  words.  The  New  Testament  writers,  on  the 
contrary',  used  the  ancient  Bible  freely,  interpreted  it  with  great 
liberty,  now  insisting  upon  a  special  word,  now  arguing  on  a 
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“tense,”  or  the  “number”  of  a  word,  as  Professor  Warfield 
says,  now  finding  hidden  allusions,  now  quoting  in  a  way  to 
show  they  were  merely  clothing  their  own  thought  in  biblical 
language  without  stopping  to  ask  whether  it  was  the  original 
meaning  or  not,  now  abandoning  the  literal  meaning  of  proph¬ 
ecy  to  find  a  larger  meaning  in  its  words,  because  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  Old  Testament  was  larger  than  any  one  passage 
seemed  to  express.  No  sane  man  could  believe  that  Isa.  xi.  i 
was  ever  meant  to  prophesy  the  residence  of  Jesus  in  Naza¬ 
reth,  or  if  he  did  he  was  altogether  wrong.  A  literalist  in 
theory  would  never  have  thus  employed  it.  We  have  a  right 
to  use  the  treatment  of  the  Scriptures  found  in  these  writers 
to  explain  their  meaning  when  they  quote  them  authorita¬ 
tively.  So  while  we  may  accept  Dr.  Warfield’s  statement  that 
the  titles  applied  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  formulas  of  quotation  “imply  their  conception  of  it  as  a 
Book  of  God,  to  ev'ery  word  of  which  man  must  yield  belief 
and  obedience,”  we  must  deny  the  ;.nplication  that  belief  was 
to  be  accorded  to  every  historical  detail.  To  get  this  farther 
element  of  his  defined  doctrine,  he  must  go  on,  as  he  does, 
to  attempt  to  show  that  “for  them  to  say  ‘Scripture  says’  is 
equivalent  to  their  saying  ‘God  says’  (Rom.  ix.  17;  x.  19; 
Gal.  iii.  8).”  Examine  the  last  of  these  passages,  which  is  the 
strongest  of  them.  It  runs:  “And  the  scripture,  foreseeing 
that  God  would  justify  the  Gentiles  by  faith,  preached  the 
gospel  beforehand  unto  Abraham,  saying.  In  thee  shall  all 
the  nations  be  blessed.”  This  is  a  bold  figure  of  speech  to 
say  that  God  taught  the  same  method  of  justification  in 
the  Old  Testament  as  in  the  New.  But  does  it  amount  to 
putting  the  WORDS  of  Scripture  upon  the  level  with  God’s 
words,  so  that,  because  a  word  is  in  the  Bible,  it  has  all  the 
truth  which  would  attach  to  it  as  if  it  were  audibly  uttered  by 
God  t  Professor  Warfield  must  bring  more  cogent  proof  than 
this,  and  he  attempts  to  do  so  by  advancing  to  the  statement: 
“It  is  God  who  speaks  their  words  (Matt.  i.  22;  ii.  15;.” 
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All  the  proof  which  these  passages  give  of  this  broad  asser¬ 
tion  is  that  they  contain  the  phrase,  “spoken  by  the  Lord 
through  the  prophet.”  But  I  speak  through  another  man 
whom  I  commission  and  who  conveys  my  thoughts,  whether 
he  uses  the  loords  which  I  would  myself  employ  or  not.  The 
proof  is  still  lacking.  The  last  quoted  sentence  continues 
thus:  “It  is  God  who  speaks  their  words,  even  those  not 
ascribed  to  God  in  the  Old  Testament  itself  (Acts  xiii.  35; 
Heb.  viii.  8;  i.  6,  7,8;  v.  5;  Eph.  iv.  8).”  The  first  of  these 
passages  is  this:  “Because  he  saith  also  in  another  psalm. 
Thou  wilt  not  giv'e  thy  Holy'  One  to  see  corruption.”  The 
connection  shows  that  God’s  act  in  raising  up  Jesus  from  the 
dead  is  presented  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  by  Peter. 
The  text  means  simply^  that  such  a  prophecy  existed,  and  all 
prophecy',  of  course,  comes  from  God.  But  it  does  not  say 
that  the  terms  “Scripture  says”  and  “God  say's”  are  inter¬ 
changeable  in  the  sense  of  the  definition  which  Dr.  Warfield 
has  given  at  the  outset.  If  Peter  meant  to  express  the  thought 
which  is  attributed  to  him,  he  was  very  unsuccessful,  for  what 
God  did  actually'  “say”  in  the  Psalm  was.  Thou  wilt  not  give 
thy  Holy  One  to  see  the  ^'gya7>ef  and  not  destruetion” 
which  is  an  unfortunate  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  by  the  LXX, 
misunderstood  by  Peter.  The  citation  from  Heb.  viii.  8  seems 
to  be  a  slip  on  Dr.  Warfield’s  part,  for  the  quotation  is  ascribed 
to  God  in  the  Old  Testament  (Jer.  xxxi.  31).  The  other 
texts  cited  do  not  furnish  any'  new  points,  nor  does  what  the 
Professor  further  say's  till  he  makes  the  statement:  “Still 
more  narrowly'  defining  the  doctrine,  it  is  specifically  stated 
that  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost  who  speaks  the  written  words  of 
Scripture  (Heb.  iii.  7),  and  that,  even  in  the  narrative  parts 
(Heb.  iv.  4).”  But  the  first  passage  does  not  prove  the  point. 
It  is:  “Wherefore,  even  as  the  Holy  Ghost  saith.  To-day  if 
ye  shall  hear  his  v'oice,”  etc.  Now,  this  passage  does  not  say 
that  those  words,  simply  heeaiise  they  are  zvritten  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  are  the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  in  the  P.salm  they 
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are  represented  as  being  spoken  by  God  from  oUt  the  sanctuary*, 
after  the  congregation  has  sung  his  praises  —  “When  your 
fathers  tempted  ME  ...  I  was  grieved  ...  I  sware.” 
Doubtless  in  Heb.  iv.  4,  as  well  as  other  passages  cited  above, 
and  not  cited  here,  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  will  be  found 
to  be  ascribed  to  God  as  their  source,  but  whenever  the  fur¬ 
ther  and  exact  meaning,  presented  in  the  definition  above 
given  is  urged,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  not  contained  in  the 
passage.^  To  pass  over  some  other  passages,  we  may  come 
at  once  to  the  strongest  which  Professor  Warfield  cites,  which 
is  indeed  his  proper  starting-point,  as  it  was  with  Dr.  Hodge, 
who  placed  it  at  the  beginning  of  his  discussion,  the  text, 
2  Tim.  iii.  16.  It  is  the  idea  both  of  Dr.  Hodge  and  Dr.  War- 
field,  though  not  so  stated  in  the  paper  from  which  the  above 
discussion  is  taken,  that  by  the  word  OeoirvevcrTO^ ,  applied  to 
“scripture”  in  a  way  to  make  it  apply  to  all  scripture,  that 
is,  the  whole  Bible,  of  both  testaments,  is  meant  that  the 
scripture  is  itself  in.spired,  and  thus  has  become  the  word  of 
God  in  the  sense  claimed  in  the  definition.  Both  of  these 
divines  emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  to  know  what 
the  word  deo’rrvevaro^  meant  by  the  processes  by  which  the 
meaning  of  other  words  is  gained,  and  that  we  thus  gain  a 
knowledge  of  what  Paul  meant  by  what  he  said,  to  which 
meaning  we  are  bound.  Doubtless  the  lexical  method  of  in¬ 
vestigation  should  be  applied  to  the  passage;  butCremerhas 

^  III  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  for  October,  1894,  p.615, 
Professor  Warfield  has  adduced,  in  support  of  the  same  position,  several 
more  passages.  Of  these  the  strongest  is  Matt.  xix.  5,  “in  which  our  Lord 
declares  that  it  is  to  Him  who  made  man  that  the  words  are  to  be  as¬ 
cribed,  ‘For  this  cause  .shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother,”’  etc., 
though  they  were  originally  spoken  by  Adam.  But  if  they  are  God’s 
words  because  they  are  Adam’s  words,  then  the  words  of  Bildad  the  Shu- 
hite  are,  or  Job’s  wife’s,  when  she  says,  “  Renounce  God  and  die.’’  No! 
They  are  God’s,  not  because  Adam  spoke  them,  nor  because  they  are  in 
the  Bible,  but  because  they  were  the  natural  conclusion  from  what  God 
had  done,  and  because  Adam  correctly  interpreted  God’s  purpose,  and 
spoke  the  truth,  what  God  intended  him  to  speak. 
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shown,  in'his  last  edition  of  the  “  Biblisch-theologisches  Wor- 
terbuch,”  that  such  an  investigation  into  usage  and  meaning 
of  the  word  does  not  favor  the  theory  under  discussion.  He 
translates  it  “endowed  with  God’s  Spirit”  or  “breathing  a 
divine  spirit,”  and^expressly  rejects  the  meaning  “  inspired  by 
God.”  He  declares,  in  contradiction  of  various  loose  claims 
which  have  been  made  in  respect  to  the  usage  of  the  word, 
that  it  is  not  found  in  classic  nor  in  later  Greek.  The  un¬ 
doubted  and  independent  cases  of  its  occurrence  are  only  six.^ 
In  two  cases,  where  it  is  used  of  men,  the  most  natural  mean¬ 
ing  is  “endowed  with  God’s  spirit”;  a  third  case,  where  it  is 
used  of  a  and  a  fourth,  where  it  is  used  of  a  sandal, 

given  the  meaning  “breatliing  a  divine  spirit,”  which  mean¬ 
ing  best  fits  a  fifth  case.  From  these  last  cases  the  meaning 
of  our  text  is  best  determined,  and  it  should  read,  “  Every 
scripture,  since  it  breathes  a  divine  spirit,  is  also  profitable  for 
teaching,”  etc.  Thus  the  appeal  to  usage,  for  a  minuter  dis¬ 
cussion  of  which  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  Cremer,  would 
seem  to  take  aw'a}'  the  last  prop  upon  which  the  defined  doc¬ 
trine  rests.  Certainly,  a  fountain  or  a  sandal  could  not  be 
“  inspired  ”  in  the  sense  J3r.  Warfield  claims  the  scriptures  are. 

This  criticism  shows, as  I  think,  that  the  doctrine  which 
Dr.  Warfield  claims  as  the  Scripture  doctrine,  is  not  its  doc¬ 
trine.  It  was  necessary  to  meet  the  claim  at  its  very  centre. 
But  there  are  still  farther,  and  much  graver  objections  to 
make  to  his  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  to  his  denial  of  the 
rightfulness  of  the  method  which  it  is  proposed  to  pursue, 
that  of  an  appeal  to  the  facts  of  the  New  Testament  to  de¬ 
termine  what  the  true  doctrine  of  Inspiration  is. 

He  constantly  affirms,  in  the  early  part  of  his  section 
upon  “  Facts  versus  Doctrine”^  that  the  doctrine  which  he 

^  Viz.,  Pseudo-Phocylides,  121;  Sibylline  Hooks,  v.  308  and  406; 
2  Tim.  iii.  16;  a  passage  quoted  by  Wetstein  from  the  \'ita  Saba?;  and 
Nonnus,  paraphr.  ev.  Joh.  i,  102. 

^  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review,  April,  1893,  p.  202. 
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has  defined  is  to  be  obtained  by  plain  exegesis  from  the 
Bible  without  any  consideration  of  the  “  facts”  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  as  they  are  styled,  that  is,  without  any  weighing  of  the 
evidence  from  the  use  of  the  Old  Testament  made  by  the 
writers  of  the  New,  and  without  any  attention  to  those  re¬ 
sults  of  biblical  criticism  which  are  so  much  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  Christian  thinkers  in  this  day.  Thus  every 
attempt  to  find  out  what  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  is  by  a 
large  induction  from  all  the  facts,  and  not  from  a  mere  verbal 
argument  such  as  that  reviewed  above,  which  is,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  most  exegetical  scholars  of  the  present  day  an  entire 
failure,  is  “an  effort  to  modify  the  teaehing  of  the  Scripture 
as  to  its  own  inspiration,”  and  this  is  “  not  an  attempt  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  clearer  knoivledge  of  what  the  Scriptures  teach,  but  to 
correct  that  teaching,  and  to  correct  the  teaching  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  to  proclaim  Scripture  untrustworthy  as  a  witness  to 
doctrine.”  We  shall  say  with  all  distinctness,  in  reply,  that 
the  appeal  to  facts  IS,  in  the  intention  of  every  sober  theo¬ 
logian  making  it,  exactly  “an  attempt  to  obtain  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  what  the  Scriptures  teach,”  and  that  it  rests 
upon  a  great  postulate  of  all  Christian  thinking,  which  Pro¬ 
fessor  Warfield  would  be  the  last  to  deny,  that  Christian 
doctrine  iSy  and  must  be^  in  accord  with  facts.  Ascertained 
facts  are  always  employed  in  the  settlement  of  exegetical 
questions.  It  is  proposed  to  employ  them  for  this  purpose 
in  the  settlement  of  the  question  what  the  term  “breathing 
a  divine  spirit”  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16  means.  That  the  Scripture 
has  authority,  that  it  conveys  to  man  the  voice  of  God,  that 
it  is  inspired,  are  the  results  of  exegesis.  But  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  determining  how  far  that  inspiration  extends,  and 
whether  it  includes  historical  facts  so  as  to  render  the  bibli¬ 
cal  writers  infallible  in  every  minutest  historical  detail,  can 
only  be  answered  by  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  exegesis  of 
the  texts  the  light  which  comes  from  the  facts  embedded  in 
the  Bible  itself. 
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In  the  second  part  of  this  section,  Professor  Warfield 
^dves  up,  as  it  seems  to  us,  his  whole  case.  He  admits  the 
necessity  of  a  broad  induction  to  the  establishment  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  inspiration,  and  says:  “  Nor  again  is  it  to  be  thought 
that  we  refuse  to  use  the  actual  characteristics  of  Scripture  as 
an  aid  in,  and  a  check  upon,  our  exegesis  of  Scripture,  as  we 
seek  to  discover  its  doctrine  of  inspiration.  .  .  .  No  careful 
student  of  the  Bible  doctrine  of  inspiration  will  neglect  anx¬ 
iously  to  try  his  conclusions  as  to  the  teachings  of  Scripture 
by  the  observed  characteristics  and  ‘structure’  of  Scripture, 
and  in  trying  he  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  find  occasion  to  mod¬ 
ify  his  conclusions  as  at  first  apprehended.”  These  sentences 
amply  justify  the  method  of  discussion  which  it  is  here  pro¬ 
posed  to  adopt,  liut  Dr.  Warfield  does  not  squarely  allow 
what  he  has  himself  conceded,  for  he  goes  on  to  say:  “But 
it  is  one  thing  to  correct  our  exegetical  processes  and  so  mod¬ 
ify  our  exegetical  conclusions  in  the  new  light  obtained  by  a 
study  of  the  facts,  and  quite  another  to  modify,  by  the  facts 
of  the  structure  of  Scripture,  the  scriptural  teaching  itself,  as 
e.xegetically  ascertained.”  That  is  to  say:  The  facts  as  to 
the  structure  of  Scripture  may  enter  in  to  determine  excp^etical 
results^  but  the  exegetical  results  must  not  be  afta-wards  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  facts!  VV’hy,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
rational,  not  We  should  say  rather:  Therefore,  of  course, 
they  may  be  so  compared,  and  must  necessarily  be  found 
harmonious  with  them.  Professor  Warfield  is  landed  in  this 
self-contradictory  position  because  he  is  contending  against 
himself.  He  cannot  deny  the  appeal  to  facts,  for  he  regards 
them  himself  too  highly.  His  real  reply  to  those  who  pro¬ 
pose  to  modify  the  old  doctrine  of  inspiration  by  an  appeal  to 
the  facts  should  be,  and  finally  is:  The  doctrine,  as  presented 
in  the  biblical  forms  of  statement,  is  not  vague,  as  you  claim; 
and  the  facts  you  propose  to  adduce  are  not  facts.  The 
“high”  doctrine  is  true,  and  you  have  nothing  new  to  bring 
in.  In  both  of  these  statements  he  would  be,  as  we  think. 
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wrong;  but  he  would  promote  self-consistency  by  avoiding  the 
line  of  argument  sketched  above. 

To  resume  the  course  of  the  argument — the  actual  ex¬ 
tent  of  inspiration  is,  then,  to  be  learned  by  an  appeal  to  facts. 
Now,  so  soon  as  this  is  made,  it  becomes  evident  that  in  his¬ 
torical  matters,  the  writers  of  the  Bible  generally  gathered 
their  materials  as  other  historians  gather  them,  the  prime  dis¬ 
tinction  between  sacred  and  secular  history  being  in  the  use 
which  is  made  of  the  materials.  Thus  Genesis,  for  example, 
is  a  composite  book,  made  up  of  materials  gathered  from  sev¬ 
eral  distinct  sources,  put  together  by  a  later  hand  than  the 
authors  of  the  documents  themselves.  Or,  if  this  be  disputed, 
the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  repeatedly  refer  by  name 
to  the  sources  whence  their  writers  derived  their  information. 
The  three  synoptic  Gospels  bear  marks  of  similar  dependence 
upon  documentary  sources.  Luke  expressly  confesses  his  de- 
pendetice. 

All  this  is,  however,  perfectly  consistent  with  historical 
infallibility.  The  writers  might  have  been  guided  in  their  use 
of  their  sources  so  as  to  avoid  all  error;  but  an  examination 
of  the  facts  makes  it  clear  that  they  were  not. 

In  the  first  place,  the  narratives  display  the  same  kind  of 
variations  as  are  found  in  the  narratives  given  by  fallible  men 
of  the  same  event,  ev’cn  when  they  are  perfectly  honest.  In 
one  narrative,  a  centurion  comes  himself  to  ask  for  the  healing 
of  his  servant,  in  another  he  sends  his  friends.  One  evangelist 
says  that  two  possessed  men  met  Jesus  at  a  certain  place; 
another,  one.  Such  discrepancies  amount  to  little  or  nothing. 
They  do  not  impair  the  general  credibility  of  the  narrative, 
but  rather  strengthen  it.  They  do,  however,  exhibit  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  human  fallibility.  It  must  be  true  that  either  the 
centurion  came  to  ask  the  favor,  or  that  he  did  not  come. 
Both  statements  cannot  be  true.  In  any  other  narratives,  this 
would  be  admitted,  and  it  must  be  admitted  here. 

Again,  differences  in  chronological  statements  and  com- 
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putations  involving  error  are  common.  These  are,  to  be  sure, 
unimportant,  but  they  exist.  They  are  unimportant  when 
they  are  admitted,  but  the  moment  they  are  denied,  or  an  in¬ 
fallibility  claimed  for  such  statements  which  they  tlo  not  pos¬ 
sess,  they  become  important.  The  apparently  .systematic 
chronology  of  the  genealogical  tables  of  Genesis  cannot  be 
employed  as  the  basis  of  a  computation  of  the  earth’s  age. 
The  computation  of  Paul  (Gal.  iii.  17),  that  the  law  was  four 
hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  does 
not  agree  with  the  computation  (Acts  vii.  6)  by  which  it  was 
made  four  hundred  years.  Now',  this  variation  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  various  ways  so  as  to  preserve  the  complete  trust¬ 
worthiness  and  reliability  of  both  w’riters;  but,  so  long  as  four 
hundred  and  four  hundred  and  thirty  remain  different  num¬ 
bers,  so  long  will  it  be  true  that  inspiration  did  not  preserve 
one  or  th.e  other  of  them  fn)m  error.  The  numbers  in  the 
books  of  the  Chronicles,  when  compared  with  the  Kings,  give 
a  large  variety  of  cases  in  which  divergencies  e.xist,  and  are 
scarcely  explicable  even  upon  the  supposition  of  errors  in 
transcription.  It  is  common  to  make  this  explanation  in  case 
of  numerical  discrepancies.  Still,  allowing  all  that  can  be 
said,  it  seems  scarcely  probable  that  the  divine  wisdom  would 
go  to  the  extent  of  s[)ecial  inspiration  to  secure  in  the  Bible 
what  the  same  providence  would  subseciuently  permit  to  be 
lost.  After  all,  the  only  real  question  is  about  the  Bible  which 
we  have,  and  not  about  .some  one  w’hich  we  can  never  have. 
The  present  Bible  has  not  been  so  watched  over  as  to  secure 
immunity  from  all  these  various  trifling  errors. 

And  lastly,  under  this  head  of  historical  error,  if  the  mod¬ 
ern  analysis  of  the  Pentateuch  be  accepted,  even  in  its  most 
conservative  form,  it  w’ill  be  evident  that  there  was  at  least 
some  development  in  the  Mosaic  codes  during  the  history  of 
Israel,  and  that  consequently  the  picture  presented  by  the 
Pentateuch,  by  which  Moses  is  represented  as  having  given 
all  the  Levitical  law'  in  the  journeyings  of  Israel, and  rehearsed 
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all  Deuteronomy  in  his  address  just  before  his  death,  is  not  in 
every  respect  correct.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  as  some 
have  done,  but  as  no  careful  reader  of  the  Old  Testament  can 
admit,  that  these  incorrect  features  rest  upon  fraudulent  de¬ 
sign,  and  that  there  has  been  a  conscious  attempt  to  father 
upon  Moses,  for  the  sake  of  gaining  favor  for  them,  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  later  centuries.  It  is  simply  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  did 
not  preserve  them  from  all  historical  error.  They  attributed 
to  Moses  what  was,  in  fact,  the  growth  of  ritual  tradition  far 
subsequent  to  him,  though  very  ancient  as  regarded  them¬ 
selves.  This  argument  will  have -just  so  much  force  as  is  the 
credit  which  the  individual  thinker  ascribes  to  the  critical  an¬ 
alysis. 

But  one  more  line  of  evidence  need  be  at  present  cited, 
that  which  is  afforded  by  the  use  which  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  make  of  the  Old.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
treat  it  as  of  the  highest  authority,  as  already  sufficiently 
shown,  on  the  other,  they  differ  as  widely  from  a  course  nat¬ 
ural  and  indeed  inevitable  if  they  had  the  ideas  about  its 
minute  infallibility  which  have  been  often  taught  in  the  church, 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  They  pay  little  attention  to  the 
mere  words  of  Scripture  as  such.  They  generally  quote  from 
the  LXX,  a  translation  made  by  men  “who  had  forgotten 
their  Hebrew,  and  who  had  never  learned  Greek,”  and  they 
do  this  at  points  where  the  Greek  differs  from  the  Hebrew, 
even  to  the  extent  of  basing  an  argument  upon  a  word  from 
the  Greek  text  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  (Heb.  x.  5,  “body”). 
Equally  loose  are  their  quotations  from  the  sayings  of  our 
Lord  himself,  even  when  just  given  by  themselves.  They 
certainly  knew  nothing  about  the  doctrine  of  “verbal  inspira¬ 
tion,”  nor  that  curious  theory  of  Dr.  Shedd’s,  that  thought 
cannot  be  inspired  without  inspiration  of  words!  They  were 
engaged  upon  the  thought,  sometimes  the  thought  which  was 
implied  rather  than  expressed,  and  contrived,  in  spite  of  the 
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“  impossibility”  of  doing  so,  to  convey  it  in  words  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  original.  And,  certainly,  all  the  painful  methods 
of  modern  exegesis,  which  are  inevitable  upon  the  doctrine  of 
a  verbal  infallibility,  or  any  sort  of  universal  infallibility,  lay 
absolutely  beyond  their  horizon. 

The  foregoing  considerations,  which  have  been  rather 
hinted  than  stated,  are  mostly  negative.  There  remain  two 
passages  of  a  positive  bearing  upon  the  subject  which  should 
yet  be  considered.  The  first  of  these,  i  Cor.  ii.  6-i6,  maybe 
summarized  in  the  following  form.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  the 
essential  and  primary  factor,  with  which  the  spirit  of  man  is 
co-operative.  The  contents  of  inspiration  are  spiritual  reali¬ 
ties.  They  are  the  deep  things  of  God.  They  are  above  and 
beyond  all  secular  science,  the  embodiment  of  a  divine  philos¬ 
ophy,  attained  through  a  divine  initiation.  They  date  from  a 
past  eternity  and  fill  a  future  eternity.  They  are  supra- 
sensual,  supra-psychical,  supra-rational.  They  are  the  pecu¬ 
liar  province  of  the  Spirit,  are  freighted  with  divine  grace,  and 
culminate  in  spiritual  perfection.  The  processes  by  which 
they  are  apprehended  are  spiritual,  the  utterances  by  which 
they  are  expressed  are  given  by  the  Spirit,  and  this  Spirit  is 
the  “mind  of  Christ.”  The  second  passage  needs  no  sum¬ 
marizing.  It  is  2  Tim.iii.  i6,  17 — audit  states  the  object  of 
inspiration,  and  thus  implies  the  nature  of  inspiration,  to  be 
the  spiritual  preparation  of  the  good  man  for  spiritual  7vork 
in  the  world. 

Putting,  now,  all  these  facts  together  we  may  say  that 
inspiration  is  not  exclusiv'ely  supernatural,  since  it  co-exists 
with  a  human  element  in  the  preparation  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures;  not  verbal,  since  little  stress  is  laid  upon  verbal  accuracy 
by  the  biblical  writers  in  their  own  work  and  in  their  use  of 
other  scriptures;  not  a  preservative  from  all  error,  since  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  mistakes  are  found  in  the  Scriptures;  and  does 
not  embrace  scientific  subjects,  this  phrase  being  taken  of 
all  merely  human  science,  not  only  historical,  as  has  been 
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shown  more  particularly,  but  also  natural ^  as  is  involved  in 
this  position,  and  will  be  admitted  without  further  discussion. 
It  is,  however,  a  connection  with  God,  operating  by  a  spirit¬ 
ual  force  in  the  minds  of  the  writers,  opening  to  them  spirit¬ 
ual  realities,  making  them  trustworthy  agents  for  the  correct 
transmission  to  men  of  revelation,  and  doubtless  special  with 
reference  to  the  written  books,  as  distinct  from  the  oral  in¬ 
structions,  of  the  apostles. 

Hence  inspiration  may  be  thus  defined:  It  is  that  union 
of  the  writers  of  the  Bible  with  God  through  his  Spirit  which 
enabled  them  to  teach  without  error,  and  in  the  best  manner 
for  the  permanent  instruction  of  mankind,  those  things  which 
they  intended  authoritatively  to  teach,  viz.,  all  ethical  and  re¬ 
ligious  things  necessary  to  the  salvation  and  sanctification  of 
men. 

VIII. 

Concluding  Remarks. 

The  proof  of  the  Scriptures  here  presented  rests  funda¬ 
mentally  upon  the  testimony  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Bible  as  the 
Word  of  God.  The  subsidiary  and  collateral  proof  is  derived 
from  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  from  the  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Doctrine  found  there,  from  the  claims  which  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  make  for  themselves.  This  element  is,  as  already  re¬ 
marked,  fundamental  to  all  methods  of  proof;  but  in  many 
systems,  it  is  introduced  surreptitiously,  inasmuch  as  implica¬ 
tions  are  made  as  to  the  contents  of  the  Bible  before  it  has 
itself  .been  studied,  and  while  profes.sedly  ground  is  being 
sought  which  shall  justify  that  study.  But  a  mere  mention 
of  this  fact  is  enough  for  this  place. 

The  argument  also  presupposes,  as  a  general  result  of 
historical  criticism,  the  general  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  the  Bible  as  a  whole.  But  it  makes  only  this  general  sup¬ 
position.  Hence  place  is  left  for  special  investigation  of  in¬ 
dividual  points,  such  as  the  genuineness  of  Second  Peter,  of 
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the  Fourth  Gospel,  of  the  so-called  Mosaic  books.  And  fur¬ 
ther,  since  minute  historical  infallibility  is  not  affirmed  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  is  rather  refuted  by  the  facts  which  have  passed 
in  review,  and  this  without  affecting  the  foundations  of  the 
argument  for  the  Scriptures  as  here  traced,  place  is  also  left 
by  the  argument  for  those  further  mquiries  as  to  the  histor¬ 
ical  credibility  of  the  Old  Testament  which  the  labors  of  the 
biblical  critics  have  forced  upon  our  attention.  Inasmuch  as 
historic  credibility  does  not  enter  into  the  argumentative  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  proved,  in¬ 
vestigation  in  this  sphere  can  be  freely  pursued  without  the 
paralyzing  effect  of  a  constant  fear  lest  a  certain  decision  upon 
some  given  point  may  throw  the  existence  of  our  Bible  into 
jeopardy.  Of  the  authority  of  the  Bible  in  its  spiritual  sphere 
the  church  has  no  doubt.  The  whole  discussion  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  may  in  this  respect  be  likened  to  the  trinitarian  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  fourth  century.  The  whole  church  believed 
without  exception  that  Christ  was  God,  but  they  sought  in 
different  ways  to  show  the  consistency  of  this  fact  with  the 
unity  of  God.  Paul  and  Lucian,  and  even  Arius,  taught  that 
Christ  was  God,  for  they  had  so  elastic  a  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  that  word  that  it  was  possible  to  apply  it  to  the 
I.,ogos,  who  was  himself  in  the  last  analysis,  in  their  mind, 
a  creature.  The  final  triumph  of  the  Nicene  doctrine  was 
brought  about  by  the  fact  that  it  alone,  when  tried  in  the 
agitations  and  conflicts  of  the  times,  finally  proved  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  afford  a  firm  basis  for  this  universal  and  never  relin¬ 
quished  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ.  So  now,  in  all 
the  discussions  in  the  church  over  the  Scriptures,  their  author¬ 
ity,  and  our  dependence  upon  them  for  religious  light  and  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation  and  sanctification,  are 
undisputed.  The  simple  question  is.  What  is  essential  to  this 
main  position.^  and  when  this  is  answered,  finally  and  conclu¬ 
sively,  then  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration  will  be  settled. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  does 
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not  depend,  in  our  argument,  upon  the  historic  infallibility  of 
the  Bible,  investigation  into  the  issues  raised  by  the  critics 
may  be  freely  pursued  without  anxiety  as  to  the  results.  The 
truth  will  be  consistent  with  all  other  truth,  and  with  this  of 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  also. 

Whatever  maybe  the  result  of  that  investigation,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  present  is  to  show  the  perfect  divine  authority  and 
reliability  of  the  Bible  in  its  entirety  as  a  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  upon  ethical  and  religious  subjects,  as  a  guide  to  salva¬ 
tion,  and  to  growth  in  the  knowledge  of  God.  This  point  is 
deemed  as  clearly  proved  as  the  existence  of  God  himself. 
The  proof  of  the  Scriptures  and  of  the  existence  of  God  both 
take  their  rise  in  facts  of  certainty  of  equal  rank  with  our  own 
existence,  in  the  certainty  that  the  Christian  has  of  the  new 
birth  as  an  experienced  fact.  Both  of  these  doctrines  are 
confirmed  by  subsequent  proofs  derived  from  both  the  re¬ 
ligious  and  the  philosophical  sphere;  but  neither  of  them  has 
pre-eminence  ov’^er  the  other. 

Professor  Warfield,  in  his  review  of  the  views  of  Professor 
Henry  Preserved  Smith,  says,  in  effect,  that  the  position  that 
the  Bible  is  authoritativ’e  in  the  religious  and  ethical  sphere, 
but  not  infallible  in  the  historical  sphere,  destroys  the  authority 
of  the  Bible  even  in  the  religious  sphere.  We  can  test  its  in¬ 
fallibility  in  the  sphere  of  science,  thinks  the  Professor,  but 
the  religious  sphere  is  that  in  which  we  have  to  depend  upon 
authority  alone.^  “  How  do  we  know  that  no  error  has  en¬ 
tered  into  the  description  of  the  future  state,  for  example;  or 
into  the  definition  of  the  relations  of  the  persons  of  the  God¬ 
head  to  one  another.^  This  is  a  sphere  in  which  authority  must 
rule;  and  into  which  a  stringent  test  by  induction  cannot  enter 
— for  the  simple  reason  that  we  have  no  extra-biblical  cri¬ 
terion  of  the  facts.”  But  is  this  so.^  Is  it  not  rather  true 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  because  of  its  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  system,  and  with  the  ideas  of  crea¬ 
tion  and  revelation,  as  well  as  of  redemption,  has  a  proof  in 
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addition  to  that  derived  from  the  mere  statements  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  which  may  in  turn  be  used,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
section  upon  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  above,  to  prove 
the  Scriptures  themselves?  Professor  Warfield  surely  cannot 
mean  to  deny  all  the  proof  of  the  system  and  the  Bible  which 
is  derived  from  the  agreement  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
system  with  one  another,  with  Christian  experience,  with 
philosophy,  and  with  history,  for  the  sake  of  staking  all  upon 
the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  in  every  one,  even  the  least,  of 
its  statements. 

One  word  more,  and  that  upon  “errancy”  and  “iner¬ 
rancy.”  Is  the  Bible  “  errant  ”  ?  Every  Christian  will  at  once 
reply,  “No!  It  will  certainly  lead  every  one  who  follows  it 
to  salvation  and  heaven.”  The  objection  to  the  application 
of  the  word  “errant”  to  the  Bible  is  simply  this,  that  it  will 
be  understood  as  implying  what  the  whole  church  must  ever 
deny.  But  just  so  soon  as  the  “inerrancy”  of  the  Bible  is 
employed  to  deny  patent  facts,  such  as  this,  that  400  and  430 
are  not  the  same  numbers,  then  it  is  important  to  maintain 
that  the  Bible  has  not  that  “inerrancy.” 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ACTS  AND  THE  HISTORICAL 
METHOD  OF  INTERPRETATION. 

BY  THE  REV.  JAMES  BRAND,  D.  D. 

When  Peter  visited  Cornelius  at  Caesarea,  a  great  step 
was  taken  in  the  historical  development  of  Christian  doctrine. 
The  apostle  himself  received  such  an  enlargement  of  his  ideas 
of  the  character  of  God  and  the  scope  of  Christianity  as  made 
him  a  different  man  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Possibly  he  never 
had  really  thought  God  was  a  “respecter  of  persons,”  but  it 
is  one  thing  to  know  a  truth  theoretically  and  quite  another 
to  experience  that  truth  in  real  life,  or  to  apply  it  in  a  case 
where  it  conflicts  with  all  our  preconceived  notions  of  society. 
Peter’s  mind  was  evidently  tremendously  impressed  with  his 
new  view  of  the  divine  plan  and  the  world-wide  reach  of  the 
gospel.  And  that  great  discovery  through  the  vision  of  the 
sheet,  and  the  visit  to  Caesarea,  naturally  put  the  apostle,  and 
ought  to  put  all  men  in  every  age,  into  an  attitude  of  readi¬ 
ness  to  welcome  new  truth.  He  learned  that  the  gospel,  as 
applied  to  human  life,  is  full  of  surprises ;  that  we  are  con¬ 
stantly  to  expect  new  developments  of  truth,  new  and  larger 
and  truer  interpretations  of  truth,  and  new  applications  of 
truth  to  life,  as  the  history  of  the  world  unrolls.  Such  scrip¬ 
tures,  therefore,  are  a  standing  rebuke  to  the  narrow  idea  that 
no  new  light  is  for  us  beyond  that  of  our  fathers.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  the  progress  of  doctrine.  Not  that  the  Bible 
changes,  not  that  we  read  more,  merely  between  the  lines, 
not  that  we  put  into  the  Bible  what  was  not  there  before; 
but,  as  taught  by  God’s  ever-new  providential  events,  we  dis- 
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cover  a  larger  meaning.  The  apostles  themselves,  from  their 
first  acquaintance  with  Jesus  till  the  last  one  of  them  had 
suffered  martyrdom,  were  constantly  enlarging  their  views  and 
modifying  their  interpretations  of  Scripture.  It  has  been  so 
with  the  church  ever  since,  and  will  be  to  the  end.  While  the 
great  cardinal  truths  of  revelation  have  remained  clear  and  set¬ 
tled,  the  views  of  scholars  and  commentators  have  been  chang¬ 
ing  and  enlarging  in  regard  to  many  principles  and  applications 
of  Scripture.  In  other  w^ords,  God  interprets  his  own  word 
by  his  providences.  Therefore  the  historieal  method  of  inter¬ 
pretation  is  the  only  true  one.  We  need  to  stand,  as  Peter 
did,  with  mind  ever  open,  and  expectant  of  new  views  and 
larger  meanings  of  the  Bible,  as  time  goes  on. 

Now,  in  accordance  with,  and  in  illustration  of,  this  histor¬ 
ical  development  of  truth,  we  may  find  some  marked  changes 
and  enlargements  of  idea,  in  the  treatment  of  revelation. 

In  the  first  place,  Christian  men  in  their  interpretation 
of  Scripture  now  appeal  to  reason,  more  than  in  former  ages. 
We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  clear  thinkers  did  not  always 
use  reason  in  their  interpretation  and  defence  of  the  Bible- 
But  in  past  generations  a  statement  found  in  the  Bible  was 
accepted  literally,  chiefly  because  it  was  in  the  Bible;  whereas 
to-day  the  same  doctrines  are  received  more  generally,  be¬ 
cause  they  commend  themselv'es  to  enlightened  reason  and 
the  moral  sense  of  man.  This  does  not  mean  that  human 
reason  is  co-ordinate  with  Scripture  as  a  source  of  religious 
truth,  as  Dr.  Briggs  at  first  seemed  to  imply.  The  Bible, 
when  once  established  as  a  revelation  from  God,  is  the  final 
and  sufficient  authority.  But  in  the  interpretation  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  it  to  society,  and  even  in  the  defence  of  the  fact  of  a 
supernatural  revelation  as  against  rationalism,  reason  has  now, 
rightly,  a  larger  place.  Slavish  literalism,  which  has  so  often 
been  the  bane  of  biblical  interpretation,  and  the  mere  mass¬ 
ing  of  texts,  often  of  doubtful  relevancy,  is  no  longer  a  chief 
reliance.  Texts  and  doctrines  are  alike  subjected  to  criticism. 
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and  the  Bible  as  a  whole  is  defended  because  it  is  reasonable. 
This  perhaps  has  some  perils,  but  yet  it  is  a  great  gain.  The 
critical  judgment,  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  broad¬ 
ened  by  scholarly  investigation,  and  the  unfolding  of  history, 
has  now  a  supreme  place  in  the  work  of  interpretation.  This 
is  no  disparagement  of  the  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  lead¬ 
ing  men  “into  all  truth.”  For  the  Spirit’s  field  of  operation 
is  not  words,  but  viinds.  His  holy  work  is  not  superficial, 
but  fundamental.  His  mission  is  not  to  interpret  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Greek  or  Hebrew  verbs  or  particles,  and  thus  supersede 
the  necessity  of  reason.  He  acts  rather  on  the  hearts  and 
characters  of  men,  leading  them  into  “all  truth”  by  bringing 
them  into  a  right  attitude  toward  God,  so  that  reason  and 
judgment  may  act  wisely  and  without  prejudice.  Thus,  with 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  the  unfolding  of  history,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  experience  of  the  church,  we  inevitably 
come  to  new  and  larger  apprehensions  of  the  Bible. 

For  example,  Paul’s  language  as  to  the  silence  of  woman 
in  the  churches,  and  indeed  in  all  public  assemblies,  has,  till 
within  a  few  years,  been  taken  literally,  as  applying  to  woman 
in  all  places,  and  all  time,  and  all  degrees  of  intellectual  and 
moral  development.  Nearly  ev’^ery  commentary  yet  to  be 
found  takes  that  view,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  society  under  the  gospel  of  Christ;  and  in  utter 
defiance  of  the  progress  of  Christian  experience.  In  this  way 
the  Bible  itself  has  been  made  to  appear  to  fall  behind  its 
own  results  and  to  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  best  progress  ot 
civilization.  Now,  it  is  morally  certain  that,  in  view  of  the 
vast  change  in  the  position  and  condition  of  woman,  the  com¬ 
mentaries  which  are  to  be  written  in  the  next  twenty-five  or 
forty  years  will  reverse  that  state  of  things,  by  showing,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  historical  method,  that  Paul’s  language  was 
intended  to  apply  only  to  such  a  state  of  society  as  existed  in 
the  church  to  which  he  wrote.  If  this  new  principle  of  inter¬ 
pretation  had  been  applied  fifty  years  ago,  it  would  have 
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prevented  slave-holders  and  their  pastors  from  claiming  the 
llible  as  supporting  chattel  slavery  in  the  South.  The  prin¬ 
ciple,  however,  is  now  prevailing,  and  thus  all  men  will  come 
to  see  that  we  have  a  Bible  that  not  only  keeps  pace  with  its 
own  intellectual  and  spiritual  results,  but  a  Bible  that  is  to 
be  eternally  in  the  lead  of  the  highest  development  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  adapted  to  every  age  and  clime. 

In  the  second  place,  under  this  principle  we  are  getting 
rid  of  the  old  e.xcitement  about  the  relation  of  religion  to  sci¬ 
ence  which  has  tormented  the  church  for  fifteen  hundred  years. 
Although  Christianity  has  doubtless  helped  science  as  truly 
as  science  has  helped  Christianity,  yet  it  is  humiliating  to  find 
that  theologians  have,  for  a  time  at  least,  fought  nearly  every 
great,  new  discovery  in  scientific  research  as  if  it  were  an  enemy 
of  religion.  Under  the  old  principle  of  literalism, geographers 
and  astronomers  have  been,  at  first,  branded  as  subverters  of 
truth.  Discoverers  in  the  laws  of  physics  have  been  charged 
with  being  in  league  with  the  Devil.  The  science  and  art  of 
medicine  have  been  condemned  with  a  force  which  has  hardly 
yet  lost  its  sting.  Geology  has  been  called  an  attack  upon 
the  Word  of  God.  Political  economy  has  been  said  to  be 
anti-Christian.  The  taking  of  interest,  for  money  loaned,  was 
anathematized  for  a  thousand  years  as  a  sin.  PIven  Luther 
said  that  every  usurer  was  “  a  thief  worthy  of  the  gibbet.” 
This  warfare  of  Christians  upon  scientific  progress  has  been 
waged,  no  doubt,  in  part,  because  of  the  hasty, and  often  un¬ 
founded,  and  pugnacious  assumptions  of  some  scientific  men, 
but  chiefly  in  obedience  to  that  short-sighted  literalism  which 
has  led  so  many  interpreters  astray.  All  this  would  have 
been  impossible  if  a  broader  principle  of  interpretation  had 
been  applied.  We  believe,  with  Ex-President  Andrew  D. 
White,  that  “In  all  modern  history  interference  with  science, 
in  the  supposed  interest  of  religion,  no  matter  how  conscien¬ 
tious,  has  resulted  in  evil  to  both  science  and  religion.  And 
all  untrammelled  scientific  investigation,  no  matter  how  dan- 
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gerous  to  religion  some  of  its  stages  may  have  seemed  for  a 
time  to  be,  has  invariably  resulted  in  the  highest  good  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  science.” 

If  President  White  had  added  to  this  true  statement, 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  all  unscientific  attacks  of  scientific 
men  upon  religion  as  such,  had  invariably  resulted  in  evil  to 
both  science  and  religion,  his  reasoning  would  have  escaped 
the  merited  criticism  of  being  one-sided.  The  unseemly  fight 
between  science  and  religion  has  been  fought  with  equal  zeal 
on  both  sides:  neither  can  complain  of  the  other.  It  is  now, 
however,  perfectly  manifest  that  Christianity  and  science  are 
divinely  intended  to  live  and  develop  together.  They  help 
each  other.  They  stimulate  and  interpret  each  other.  The 
idea  of  a  conflict  between  them  when  each  is  rightly  under¬ 
stood  is  utterly  passing  away.  This  is  because  we  are  all 
learning  to  interpret  according  to  the  historical  development 
of  the  race  and  age  in  which  we  live.  The  Bible  cannot  hold 
its  place  on  any  other  principle.  In  learning  this  lesson,  there 
is  no  better  book  to  study  than  the  book  of  Acts.  We  find 
that  it  is  not  only  the  record  of  the  acts  of  the  apostles,  but 
pre-eminently  the  record  of  the  growth  of  apostolical  con¬ 
ceptions  of  divine  truth — the  book  of  the  enlargement  of  the 
apostles’  ideas,  the  broadening  of  their  thought,  the  gradual 
correction  of  their  false  conceptions  of  the  Christian  scheme. 
Peter  had  been  for  some  years  a  devoted  follower  of  Jesus 
before  he  went  to  Cornelius,  but  he  had  never  grasped,  till 
then,  the  breadth  of  God’s  plan  of  grace.  Both  he  and  the 
six  men  of  the  circumcision  who  went  with  him  were  sur¬ 
prised  and  astonished  that  the  gospel  was  for  the  Gentiles, 
on  precisely  the  same  conditions  as  for  them.  It  was  a  great, 
new,  discovery.  The  Holy  Spirit  had  prepared  the  way  for 
it  in  the  fulness  of  time,  both  with  regard  to  Peter’s  mind  and 
that  of  Cornelius.  Peter  accepted  the  larger  view  with  glad¬ 
ness  of  heart.  When  he  went  back,  however,  to  the  brethren 
in  Jerusalem,  he  was  taken  to  task  by  them  for  having  gone 
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beyond  the  old  Jewish  conception  of  the  gospel.  And  he  had 
to  proceed  in  his  own  defence  by  the  recital  of  the  facts  in 
his  own  experience,  in  order  to  correct  their  narrow  views, 
and  convince  them  that  there  was  a  broader  and  diviner  plan. 
They  had  all,  doubtless,  known  in  a  general  way  of  Christ’s 
command  to  “  Go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to 
every  creature,”  but  the  full  meaning  of  that,  in  its  applica¬ 
tion  to  social  relations,  had  not  dawned  upon  them  till  now. 
In  the  same  way,  we  ourselves,  of  this  generation,  are  learn¬ 
ing,  as  no  generation  before  us  ever  did  or  could,  the  larger 
meaning  of  that  great  second  command,  to  love  our  neighbors 
as  ourselves.  The  events  of  history  and  the  sufferings  of  men 
are  crowding  its  meaning  upon  us.  That  command  is  illu¬ 
minated  to-day,  and  its  application  made  imperative,  by  the 
lurid  logic  of  nihilism,  by  the  struggle  between  capital  and 
labor,  by  the  satanic  spirit  of  caste,  North  as  well  as  South, 
by  the  perils  and  losses  of  strikes,  and  by  the  accumulating 
woes  of  men  and  women  in  their  crushing,  grinding  poverty, 
as  contrasted  with  the  selfish  luxury  of  many  a  self-indulgent 
church.  And  just  as,  in  the  case  of  the  early  disciples,  when 
they  learned  their  new  lesson,  so  we,  when  we  have  learned 
ours,  shall  surely  stand  on  a  higher  plane. 

Some  fifteen  years  later  in  apostolic  history,  when  a  good 
beginning  had  been  made  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  we 
see  that  still  another  advance  step  had  to  be  taken  in  the 
broadening  of  Christian  ideas.  Many  in  the  church  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  still  held  that  the  heathen  converts  could  be  saved  only 
by  entering  the  church  through  the  Jewish  lawof  circumcision, 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses.  This  raised  another  contest, 
which  resulted  in  the  great  debate  in  the  Council  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem  on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty.  Paul  and  Barnabas 
were  appointed  delegates,  and  came  on  from  Antioch,  bring¬ 
ing  with  them  Titus,  a  heathen  convert,  as  a  sort  of  argu¬ 
ment  made  to  order;  and  there  they  met  the  men  of  the 
narrower  view,  and  the  battle  was  joined.  After  much  dis- 
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puting,  Peter,  whose  ideas  had  been  enlarged  before,  rose  and 
took  a  manly  position,  with  Paul  and  Barnabas,  in  favor  of 
breaking  down  the  old  wall  of  prejudice  between  Jew  and 
Gentile,  and  recognizing  the  divine  largeness  of  the  gospel. 
His  first  point  was  to  relate  his  own  experience  with  Cornelius, 
fifteen  years  before.  He  told  how  the  Holy  Spirit  had  fallen 
on  heathen  converts  as  on  the  Jews,  how  God  made  no  condi¬ 
tions  but  the  purifying  of  their  hearts,  how  they  must  put  no 
yoke  on  their  brethren  from  heathen  communities,  and  that 
they  must  all  stand  by  the  great  principle  that  all  men  are 
saved  by  grace  alone  through  Jesus  Christ.  Then  followed 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  giving  their  missionary  experience;  and 
finally,  James  the  Just,  the  chairman  of  the  council,  arose  and 
outlined  what  ought  to  be  done.  The  “decrees”  were  then 
formulated,  granting  liberty  and  equality  to  all  Christians  for 
all  time.  This  was  another  forward  step  in  the  conception 
of  the  gospel  brought  about  in  God’s  own  time  and  way,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  historical  method.  These  steps  could  hardly 
have  been  taken  any  sooner  than  they  were.  The  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  view  had  to  come  in  connection  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  events.  So  it  must  be,  through  all  time.  Men’s 
conception  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  gospel  must  con¬ 
stantly  expand  till  every  need,  and  every  condition  of  society, 
in  every  age  and  nation,  shall  be  met.  And  thus  the  world 
will  have  a  gospel  of  love  that  can  never  be  outgrown  or  left 
behind. 

This  historical  interpretation  of  Scripture  may  be  looked 
upon,  is  looked  upon  by  some,  as  only  a  dangerous  tendency 
toward  the  liberalism  of  a  shallow  age,  or  as  the  Athenian 
passion  for  “some  new  thing.”  But  surely  such  a  position  is 
both  unnecessary  and  unjust.  Such  fear  is  groundless,  pro- 
vided  always  that  the  new  ideas  are  not  only  broader,  but 
also  higher.  Of  course  there  is  nothing  gained  by  broaden¬ 
ing  our  view  at  the  expense  of  thinning  it.  Gold-foil  may  be 
the  right  metal,  but  itjsnot  fit  for  crown  jewels.  What  the 
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objectionable  liberalism  of  to-day  needs,  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  look  up  and  dozun,  as  well  as  abroad — a  little  perpendicu¬ 
lar  expansion,  as  well  as  lateral,  a  profounder  idea  of  the  plan 
and  the  attributes  of  God,  of  the  government  of  God,  and  of 
the  guilt  and  doom  of  sin.  On  the  other  hand,  narrowness  is 
not  necessarily  deep.  There  is  no  value  in  narrowness  except 
the  advantage  of  being  easily  upset.  There  is  no  help  for 
humanity  in  mere  orthodox  conservatism,  unless  it  has  also 
the  element  of  breadth  and  progress  in  its  application  to  the 
expanding  wants  of  the  world.  There  is  nev'^er  any  danger 
from  broad,  liberal  views  if  they  are  only  deep  and  high  as 
well  as  broad.  But  this  was  precisely  what  the  apostles 
gained  in  the  historical  development  of  the  book  of  Acts.  It 
was  not  simply  a  broadening  of  views,  but  a  real  enlargement 
of  their  conception  of  God  and  his  gospel.  And  if  they  had 
lived  a  thousand  years  longer,  they  would  doubtless  still  have 
gone  on  enlarging. 

Peter’s  opening  words  to  Cornelius  have  sometimes  been 
explained  as  meaning  that  all  religions  are  equally  valuable 
— that  the  “light  of  Asia”  is  as  good  as  the  “Light  of  the 
World,”  and  that  it  makes  no  great  difference  what  a  man 
believes  if  he  is  only  sincere.  Close  examination  will  show 
that  Peter  meant  no  such  thing.  He  did  not  say  that  one 
religion  is  as  good  as  another.  As  Bengel  has  suggested, 
“  It  is  not  indifferentism  to  religions,  but  indifference  as  to 
nations”  that  Peter  discovers.  God  does  not  regard  the  ex¬ 
ternal  or  accidental  relations  of  persons.  He  makes  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  Jews  and  Gentiles  with  respect  to  his  grace  in 
Christ.  In  every  nation  he  who  has  the  true  Christ-spirit 
will  be  accepted  of  God,  through  the  atonement  of  Christ. 
And  so  Peter  at  once  set  to  work  to  preach  Christ  to  that  v^ery 
Cornelius,  whose  temper  of  mind  was  already  such  as  to 
gladly  accept  him.  All  this  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  dec¬ 
laration  of  this  same  apostle  in  another  place,  that  “there  is 
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none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men,  whereby 
we  must  be  saved.” 

In  conclusion,  then,  it  would  seem,  that — 

1.  We  all  need  to  study  the  Bible  according  to  the  pro¬ 
gressive  and  historical  method.  We  need  to  stand,  as  the 
apostle  did,  with  open  mind,  ready  to  correct  or  enlarge  our 
views  as  the  advancement  of  Christ’s  kingdom  may  demand. 
We,  too,  must  expect  the  Bible  to  be  full  of  surprises,  full  of 
unlooked-for  greatness  of  capacity  of  adaptation  to  the  ever 
growing  and  changing  conditions  of  mankind.  And  thus  the 
church  will  clear  itself  from  the  charge  of  having  no  fitness  to 
meet  the  needs  of  to-day.  Thus,  too,  we  shall  refute  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  the  rationalists,  that  Christianity  has  reached  its 
climax,  and  is  being  left  behind,  eclipsed  by  “the  more  un¬ 
clouded  light.”  We  must  still  study  the  book  of  Acts,  for  it 
contains  not  only  the  summary  of  gospel  principles,  but  a 
continuation  of  the  history  of  Christ  and  “the  issue  of  his 
predictions.”  It  contains  aspecimen  of  the  method  and  spread 
of  the  gospel.  It  contains  the  victory  of  the  gospel  in  the 
temples  and  palaces  of  the  rich  and  in  the  hovels  of  the  poor. 
And  that  history  is  a  fair  specimen,  a  kind  of  prophecy,  of 
the  history  of  Christ’s  kingdom  throughout  all  time. 

2.  We  may  also  find  by  this  method  of  interpretation 
the  true  conception  of  our  duty  to  the  heathen.  Let  it  be 
freely  granted,  as  Dr.  Bushnell  has  claimed,  that  in  every  na¬ 
tion,  even  the  darkest  and  lowest,  there  may  be  some  saved, 
accepted  of  God  through  the  atonement  of  Christ  without 
having  the  gospel  actually  preached  to  them;  let  us  hope  and 
pra)’,  nay,  let  us  belie^'e,  that  this  may  be  the  case;  but  surely 
such  a  bare  possibility  does  not  remove  the  need  of  the  l^ible 
and  the  preaching  of  the  living  Christ.  It  seems  to  have 
been  God’s  own  thought  that  even  the  candid,  truth-seeking 
soul  of  Cornelius  needed  the  gospel,  or  he  would  not  have 
been  directed  to  send  for  Peter.  The  case  of  Cornelius  sim¬ 
ply  shows  that  there  are  souls  in  pagan  lands  struggling  for 
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the  light  of  God,  yearning  for  the  peace  and  the  pardon  of 
God,  listening  to  hear  just  such  words  as  Christ  uttered  to 
sinners,  and  ready  to  accept  Christ  himself  when  presented 
to  their  minds.  But  surely  this,  instead  of  being  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  need,  is  rather  a  tremendous  plea  for  the 
prosecution  of  missionary  work.  Indeed  it  is  the  most  potent 
encouragement  for  us  all  to  give,  and  to  go.  And  if  it  be 
said  that  God  is  all-merciful;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  working 
always  in  society,  striving  with  guilty  hearts  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  warning  them  against  evil,  prompting  to  good,  se¬ 
cretly  pleading  with  the  darkest  minds,  even  in  the  heart  of 
Africa,  under  all  the  weight  of  their  disgusting  superstitions 
and  crimes  and  woes, — as  it  were  in  advance  of  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  Christ, — if  this  be  claimed,  let  us  accept  that,  too, 
with  adoring  gratitude.  It  is  just  like  God.  And  if  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  saving  one  here,  and  another  there,  before  we,  tardy 
ones,  get  to  them  with  the  story  of  the  cro.ss,  let  us  still  say. 
Blessed  be  the  God  of  our  salvation..  He  is  near  to  every 
one  of  us.  We  are  rt’//,  even  in  Africa  and  India  and  China 
and  America,  “his  offspring.”  But  that  is  the  very  reason 
why  we  should  make  haste  to  co-operate  with  the  Spirit,  and 
to  run  to  the  hungering  millions  of  our  brethren  with  the 
glad  tidings  of  great  joy. 

3.  This  historical  method  of  interpreting  the  Bible, 
which  keeps  it  always  in  touch  with  Christian  experience,  and 
makes  it  the  leader  of  Christian  thought  in  every  age  and 
stage  of  culture,  ought  to  remove  all  anxiety  as  to  the  result 
of  historical  criticism  of  the  Bible  itself.  Honest  historical 
criticism  has  again  and  again  proved  itself  a  friend  to  the 
Bible,  and  has  already  done  much  for  the  progress  of  the 
faith.  For  example,  it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  its 
value,  in  establishing,  as  it  has,  the  authority  and  divine  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Gospel  of  John,  which  has  been  so  long  under 
debate.  Indeed,  every  book  of  the  Bible  may  he  said  to 
stand  as  it  does  in  the  sacred  canon  by  having  first  passed 
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through  the  crucial  test  of  historical  criticism.  The  critical 
tests  being  applied  to  some  parts  of  the  Bible  in  our  own 
day — some  of  them  by  friends  and  some  of  them  by'  enemies, 
some  of  them  just  and  some  of  them  unjust,  some  of  them 
destined  to  modify  our  views,  and  some  of  them  to  be  sim¬ 
ply’  blown  away — are  only  another  step  in  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  and  enlargement  of  Christian  ideas  with  regard  to 
the  gospel  of  salvation  The  more  criticism  the  better.  The 
more  criticism  the  more  light.  The  more  study  of  the  Bible 
from  every  quarter,  the  more  God’s  own  plan  is  being  carried 
out,  and  the  more  invincible  will  be  the  confidence  that  “the 
Word  of  our  God  shall  stand  forever.” 

4.  This  gradual  historical  unfolding  of  the  riches  of  the 
gospel  is  one  of  the  dearest  facts  in  Christian  experience.  It 
protects  the  soul  against  needless  forebodings.  The  apos¬ 
tles  were  not  prepared  for  martyrdom  when  first  converted. 
They  were  only  told  that,  as  their  day,  so  would  their  strength 
be.  They  were  to  act  up  to  the  light  they  had  at  any  given 
time,  and  take  no  anxious  thought  for  the  morrow.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  might  be  very  different  the  next  morning,  but 
God  would  be  on  the  morrow  just  as  he  is  to-day^  So  now, 
God  is  on  hand  not  before,  but  'token,  our  emergencies  arise. 
We  look  at  certain  untoward  events,  bad  government,  tardy 
justice,  false  leaders,  rash  reasoners  and  critics,  and  say,  Mor¬ 
ality  and  religion  are  going  to  the  wall.  We  look  at  certain 
possible  disappointments,  certain  crosses,  certain  bereave¬ 
ments,  by  anticipation,  and  it  seems  clear  that  we  nev’er  could 
endure  them.  But  when  they  come,  God  comes  with  them, 
and  all  is  right.  We  look  forward  to  old  age  and  death,  and 
cannot  see  how  we  shall  endure  the  one  or  face  the  other; 
but  when  old  age  comes,  it  brings  its  own  compensations. 
When  death  comes,  the  sting  is  taken  away.  The  face  of  the 
Christ  shines  into  the  darkening  room,  and  we  learn  to  say, 
“O  death,  where  is  thy  sting!  O  grave,  where  is  thy  vic¬ 
tory’!  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is 
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the  law.  But  thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory- 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  The  historical  method  of 
Christianity  for  the  world,  for  the  nation,  for  the  individual, 
is  all  folded  up  in  that  sublime  promise  in  Deuteronomy — 
“As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be.”  Therefore,  do  not 
fret  about  to-morrow. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  SOCIAL  ETHICS  OF  JESUS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JOHN  S.  SEWALL,  D.  D. 

Was  Jesus  a  Social  Reformer.^  Was  the  renovation  of 
society  the  special  object  of  his  mission  ^  Did  he  come  to 
regenerate  the  individual,  or  to  rectify  the  community  These 
questions  will  open  the  gateway  into  the  field  before  us. 

It  is  a  wonderful  vision  we  see  when  we  look  across  the 
ocean  and  back  through  the  centuries  to  the  country  and  the 
times  of  our  Lord.  There  lies  little  Palestine,  rugged  with 
mountains,  rich  with  orchard  and  vineyard,  her  soil  fertile 
with  the  blood  of  countless  battles  against  heathen  invaders, 
her  people  ennobled  by  a  history  which  no  other  nation 
could  even  approach;  but  now  a  province  prostrate  at  the  feet 
of  pagan  Rome,  her  people  corrupt,  her  temper  soured,  her 
religion  degraded,  her  character  haughty,  provincial,  intoler¬ 
ant,  hypocritical,  her  burdens  fierce,  her  masses  a  slumbering 
volcano  ready  to  burst  into  flame  at  the  first  word  of  revolt. 
In  the  midst  of  these  disorders  stands  a  central  figure  of  light, 
calm,  collected,  busy  with  his  own  mysterious  project.  He 
recognizes  the  wrongs,  the  confusions,  the  oppressions,  the 
perversions  of  character  and  justice  and  truth  all  around  him. 
But  he  does  not  appear  to  be  alarmed.  He  is  not  in  a  hurry. 
He  starts  no  crusade  against  Rome.  He  breaks  no  lance 
with  Herod,  nor  with  the  priesthood,  nor  with  the  laws,  nor 
with  existing  institutions,  nor  with  social  custom.  It  is  not 
along  these  lines  that  he  appears  to  be  working. 

And  yet  when  we  think  of  the  evils  which  afflict  the 
race,  it  would  seem  as  if  here  would  be  the  point  at  which 
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Jesus  would  begin.  The  wars,  the  oppressions,  the  cruelties, 
the  class  hatred,  the  feuds  between  capital  and  labor,  the 
business  monopolies,  the  frauds,  peculations,  gamblings  on 
’change,  the  passions  and  crimes  which  prey  upon  society, 
the  sufferings  of  the  unemployed,  the  homeless,  and  the 
starv'^ing, — surely  such  calamities  show  how  badly  the  planet 
needs  disinfecting.  Here  is  a  Cause  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  enlist  even  a  reformer  from  heaven. 

When  we  look  at  Jesus  himself  we  note  how  finely  he 
was  adapted  to  just  this  work  of  social  renovation.  In  per¬ 
son  and  character  he  was  a  God.  In  sympathies  he  was  a 
man,  and  understood  men.  In  spiritual  gifts  he  was  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  revelation  of  divine  love  and  divine  grace  to  save 
men.  In  miraculous  endowment  he  had  power  over  the 
forces  of  nature,  exorcised  both  demons  and  disease,  held  the 
keys  of  life  and  death.  He  claimed  that  all  authority  had 
been  committed  to  him.  His  life,  his  character,  his  teach¬ 
ings,  show  how  competent  he  was  to  assume  that  royal  trust. 
And  his  works  show  him  using  it, — a  kingly  dispenser  of 
gifts  from  heaven. 

Into  the  chaos  of  human  society  comes  this  regal  Being, 
freighted  with  the  love  and  endued  with  the  power  of  God. 
What  will  he  do.^  Face  to  face  with  these  monstrous  mal¬ 
adjustments,  these  cruel  and  measureless  wrongs,  what  can 
he  do  otherwise  than  set  himself  instantly  to  the  work  of  re¬ 
dressing  them  We  expect  it.  We  shall  be  disappointed  if 
he  does  not.  We  look  to  see  the  demons  of  malice  and  mis¬ 
rule  fleeing  in  horrid  rout  before  his  lance.  The  shadows  of 
grief  and  care,  of  hunger  and  hate,  will  melt  away  before  his 
luminous  presence.  Perhaps  he  will  set  up  an  ideal  society 
in  Palestine,  and  by  some  intangible  but  irresistible  pressure 
will  move  the  other  nations  to  build  by  that  pattern.  Per¬ 
haps  he  may  journey  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  and  mould 
each  successively  into  the  perfect  form.  Or  it  may  be  he 
will  send  an  accredited  envoy  to  each,  well  equipped  with 
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light  and  force  and  miracle  to  bring  about  «upernatural  lus¬ 
trations  in  thrones  and  dominions,  in  commerce  and  trade, 
in  friendship  and  home. 

It  is  not  easy  to  predict  the  labors  of  such  a  unique  vis¬ 
itor.  His  ways  are  not  our  ways.  But  we  can  see  what 
Jesus  did  in  Juda'a,  and  reverently  study  both  his  methods 
and  the  results. 

Some  things  which  we  might  have  expected  may  be  ruled 
out  with  a  negative  at  the  start. 

Jesus  did  not  enter  upon  the  role  of  the  statesman  or  of 
the  political  economist.  We  look  in  vain  for  legislation.  He 
enacts  no  code.  He  leads  no  party.  In  an  empire  full  of 
slaves,  he  opens  no  crusade  against  slavery.  War  all  around 
him  at  almost  every  point  where  the  imperial  boundaries 
touch  the  tribes  outside,  yet  he  makes  no  sign  against  war. 
His  native  province  languishes  and  frets  under  the  tyranny 
of  Rome,  yet  he  issues  no  counterblast  agftinst  tyranny. 
Neither  does  he  predict  the  perils  of  the  coming  democracy. 
The  divine  right  of  kings  gets  no  mention,  nor  the  diviner 
rights  of  the  people.  He  leaves  to  the  world  no  suggestion 
as  to  the  proper  form  of  government  for  either  church  or 
state.  He  has  nothing  to  say  of  free  schools,  or  of  woman’s 
rights,  or  of  popular  suffrage.  He  does  not  forecast  the 
boasted  progress  of  our  modern  civilization,  the  triumphs  of 
science  and  invention  and  art,  our  liberties,  our  luxuries,  our 
illusions.  He  knew  the  intemperance  of  the  times,  and  into 
what  bloated  sensuality  it  would  grow  with  the  unrolling 
ages;  yet  his  followers  hear  of  no  temperance  pledge,  nor  get 
any  hint  as  to  whether  license  or  prohibition  would  make  the 
more  effective  line  of  attack  upon  the  monsters  of  the  saloon. 
He  could  foresee  the  fathomless  iniquities  which  would  in 
time  grow  out  of  the  gambling  instinct  in  human  nature, — 
the  wreck  of  fortunes,  the  ruin  of  homes,  the  swarms  of  fraud, 
deceit,  robbery,  suicide,  murder,  and  all  other  blackest  imps 
from  the  pit,  that  would  hover  about  its  track  down  through 
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the  ages;  yet  in  all  his  discourses  no  allusion  to  a  moral 
plague  so  black  and  so  destructive;  no  law  against  it.  The 
“social  evil”  was  an  evil  in  his  time,  already  portentous,  and 
destined  to  taint  all  future  generations  with  its  swiftly  spread¬ 
ing  virus.  He  cast  out  the  demons  of  impurity  from  a  few 
wretched  women.  He  warned  men  that  they  would  be  judged 
for  the  lust  of  thought  as  well  as  the  lust  of  act.  But  he 
made  no  attempt  to  hedge  the  social  evil  about  with  laws; 
he  built  no  reformatories;  he  organized  no  brotherhood  of 
the  white  cross.  In  like  manner  his  spirit  was  oftentimes 
burdened  with  the  physical  maladies  that  so  racked  the  bodies 
and  tortured  the  minds  of  the  suffering  multitudes  around 
him;  and  he  often  healed  by  miracle  such  as  came  in  his  way, 
— the  blind,  the  palsied,  the  leper,  the  lunatic,  the  maniac. 
But  there  he  rests;  and  we  look  in  vain  for  some  system  of 
associated  charities,  or  any  great  organized  philanthropy 
bearing  his  name  and  spreading  through  all  lands  in  memory 
of  his  pity  and  love. 

It  is  to  be  noted  as  a  further  negation  that  the  Master 
never  interferes  with  the  constitution  of  things  as  he  finds 
them  in  vogue  in  his  day.  If  his  countrymen  are  restive  un¬ 
der  the  Roman  yoke,  he  never  preaches  rebellion  or  anarchy. 
Such  terms  as  communism,  chartism,  landlordism,  national¬ 
ization  of  land,  anti-monopoly,  competition,  co-operation, 
and  the  like,  are  foreign  to  his  dialect.  When  a  man  who 
had  been  defrauded  comes  with  the  appeal,  “Master,  bid  my 
brother  divide  the  inheritance  with  me,”  he  who  is  the  very 
impersonation  of  justice  declines  to  interpose.  So  far  from 
interrupting  the  ordinary  current  of  things  in  church  or  state, 
Jesus  conforms  himself  thereto.  He  obeys  the  laws  of  the 
land.  He  teaches  his  disciples  and  the  multitude  to  do  the 
same.  “The  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  on  Moses’  seat: 
all  things  therefore  whatsoever  they  bid  you,  these  do  and 
obseiwe.”  They  are  the  constituted  authorities,  therefore 
obey  them;  the  same  persons  whose  private  life,  whose  ava- 
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rice  and  hypocrisy,  later  on  in  the  same  chapter,  he  scorches 
with  such  terrific  denunciation.  When  the  temple  tax  is  due 
and  Peter  refers  it  to  him,  he  pays  it  without  a  question, 
even  works  a  miracle  to  get  the  pittance  required.  If  ore 
would  rightly  render  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s,  he 
must  also  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s. 
Jesus  holds  himself  amenable  even  to  the  habits  and  manners 
of  his  day.  He  dines  with  Pharisee  as  well  as  with  publican 
and  sinner.  He  joins  in  the  festivities  at  the  wedding.  He 
is  a  guest  at  the  marriage  feast.  He  crowns  the  cheer  with 
wine  supplied  on  the  spot  by  miracle.  So  entirely  is  he  at 
one  with  the  people  about  him  in  the  daily  incidents  of  life, 
that  the  rabble  contrast  him  with  the  ascetic  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness:  “John  the  Baptist  is  come  eating  no  bread  nor  drink¬ 
ing  wine;  and  ye  say,  He  hath  a  demon.  The  Son  of  man 
is  come  eating  and  drinking;  and  ye  say.  Behold,  a  gluttonous 
man,  and  a  winebibber,  a  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners!” 

H. 

This  does  not  strike  us  as  a  Social  Reform;  nor  as  an 
attempt  at  social  reform.  Whatever  his  errand,  Jesus  evi¬ 
dently  did  not  set  up  as  an  agitator.  With  a  divine  insight 
into  the  needs  of  humanity,  and  with  a  settled  purpose  to 
destroy  the  works  of  the  devil  wherever  he  found  them,  in 
high  places  or  low,  it  was  plainly  no  part  of  his  plan  to  storm 
the  social  problem  by  direct  assault.  He  was  not  operating 
down  among  the  details.  He  was  arranging  a  campaign  of 
great  forces  under  which  the  details  would  work  themselves 
out  in  good  time.  His  whole  attention  was  concentrated 
upon  the  founding  of  a  spiritual  kingdom.  This  was  not  to 
be  some  kind  of  a  ghostly  Utopia,  but  a  present  practical 
union  of  renovated  hearts  and  lives.  “  My  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world,”  he  testified  before  Pilate.  It  does  not  origi¬ 
nate  in  this  world.  Its  principles  and  laws  are  not  of  this 
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world.  Its  atmosphere,  its  inspiration,  its  aims,  are  not  of 
this  world.  But  its  subjects  are.  This  empire  of  divine 
love,  issuing  from  the  heart  of  God,  reaches  down  into  every 
region  of  human  life,  and,  laying  hold  of  even  the  weakest,  the 
least  hopeful,  the  most  deprav’^ed,  raises  them  up  to  be  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  Almighty. 

This  promotion  is  a  purely  spiritual  promotion.  The 
one  aim  of  the  kingdom  is  to  produce  right  character.  There¬ 
fore  it  works  upon  persons,  one  by  one.  It  plies  the*soul 
with  motives.  It  offers  divine  inducements.  Upon  every 
soul  that  consents  it  places  the  crown  of  life.  No  pageantry 
— no  lordship — no  sceptre  and  throne — none  of  the  insignia 
of  prerogative  and  power;  but  something  diviner — the  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  heart  and  the  rectification  of  the  life. 

As  if  to  show  the  world  some  e.xternal  symbol  of  these 
inner  transformations,  Jesus  applies  his  power  here  and  there 
to  some  of  the  ravages  of  sin.  Miracles  of  mercy  radiate 
from  his  divine  person.  He  heals  the  sick.  He  restores 
sight  to  the  blind.  He  gives  speech  to  the  dumb,  soundness 
to  the  cripple,  the  vigor  of  health  to  the  palsied.  He  casts 
out  demons.  He  calls  the  dead  from  the  stillness  of  the 
tomb.  Everywhere  his  ministry  is  one  of  physical  restora¬ 
tion  as  well  as  of  spiritual  teaching.  Everywhere  he  shows 
that  he  aims  not  only  at  the  root  of  sin  in  the  soul,  but  at 
the  poisonous  fruitage  of  it  in  the  life.  The  forces  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  beginning  with  the  spiritual,  would  reach  out  into  the 
physical  and  secular,  would  pervade  and  sweeten  every  prov¬ 
ince  of  life,  and  would  repair  the  damages  that  come  from 
sin.  The  miracles  of  healing  were  samples  of  the  complete 
effect  which  Christianity  would  have  when  in  full  operation 
among  men.  Set  up  the  kingdom,  and  in  time  it  would  carry 
all  other  good  with  it.  Seek  ye  first  his  kingdom  and  his 
righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you. 

Thus  in  founding  a  spiritual  empire  Jesus  set  in  motion 
causes  which  start  with  the  individual,  and  through  the  indi- 
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viclual  reach  out  into  society.  His  parable  o’f  the  leaven  is  the 
best  description  of  the  process.  Christianity  iS  a  leavening 
force  in  the  world.  It  is  a  quickening  force,  and  constructive. 
So  far  as  it  transforms  an  atom,  that  atom  helps  to  transform 
the  mass  of  which  it  is  a  unit.  And  thus  is  gradually  pro¬ 
gressing  the  moral  disinfection  of  the  world,  and  the  moral  in¬ 
tegration  of  humanity. 

These  forces  of  social  renovation  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
great  principles  which  Jesus  laid  down. 

He  taught  the  universal  Fatherhood  of  God,  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  Brotherhood  of  Man.  God  made  man.  And  there¬ 
fore  all  mankind  is  his  family.  The  members  are  directly 
connected  with  him,  and  therefore  interrelated  with  each  other. 
VVe  are  not  a  world  full  of  dismembered  units,  incoherent,  iso¬ 
lated,  independent.  No  man  liveth  to  himself;  no  man  dieth 
to  himself.  Every  man  is  neighbor  to  every  other  man.  And 
the  Good  Samaritan  shows  just  what  Jesus  means  by  “neigh¬ 
bor.”  The  relationship  is  not  so  much  in  the  blood,  but  in 
the  common  humanity.  A  man  is  a  man,  and  therefore  all 
other  men  are  his  fellows.  All  other  men  share  with  him 
in  the  common  manhood.  They  have  the  same  organs  and 
senses,  the  same  intelligence  and  affections.  And  men  rec¬ 
ognize  their  common  status.  They  are  gregarious.  They 
unite  in  great  corporations  for  manufacturing  or  trade.  They 
combine  in  great  armies  forconquest  or  defence.  They  gather 
in  great  churches  and  sects,  in  populous  cities  and  empires. 
Men  do  not  form  copartnerships  with  the  beast  of  the  field, 
or  the  fowl  of  the  air,  or  the  fish  of  the  sea.  There  is  no  com¬ 
mon  basis.  But  man  with  man  is  a  brotherhood.  There  is 
unity  of  being  and  unity  of  aim.  And  already  are  there  lofty 
souls  who  recognize  also  the  spiritual  obligations  of  the  broth¬ 
erhood  and  act  the  Good  Samaritan  to  their  kind. 

For  the  law  of  this  human  fraternity  Jesus  adopted  the 
Golden  Rule.  Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  the  codes  by 
which  men  have  usually  been  governed.  The  divine  right  of 
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kings  has  generally  signified  that  the  realm  belonged  to  the 
ruler.  “Tlie  State — it  is  I!” — with  emphasis  on  the  I.  The 
share  that  fell  to  the  unlucky  subject  has  been  too  often  only 
neglect,  injustice,  oppression.  The  improved  relations  now 
subsisting  between  monarch  and  people  are  due  to  the  hu¬ 
manizing  power  of  Christianity.  But  the  Golden  Rule  is  not 
designed  simply  as  a  check  upon  tyrants.  It  has  univ’^ersal 
application.  Is  a  man  a  brother.^  Then  treat  him  as  a  brother. 
“All  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  even  so  do  ye  also  unto  them.”  Your  neighbor’s  in¬ 
terests  are  intrinsically  of  as  much  account  as  yours.  His 
membership  in  the  great  family  is  of  the  same  sort  as  yours. 
His  relations  to  God  are  on  the  same  basis  with  yours.  He 
has  therefore  no  inherent  supremacy  over  you,  nor  have  you 
over  him.  No  member  has  the  right  to  exploit  his  fellow- 
members  for  his  own  selfish  ends.  Admit  the  Golden  Rule, 
and  that  is  the  end  of  slavery.  Admit  the  Golden  Rule,  and 
that  is  the  end  of  fraud,  of  speculation  in  the  necessaries  of 
life,  of  ruinous  competition,  of  lotteries,  of  all  those  traps  and 
snares  by  which  greed  endeavors  to  get  for  itself  that  which 
belongs  to  another.  Put  society  under  the  Golden  Rule,  and 
every  man  is  bound  to  consider  not  his  own  rights  and  inter¬ 
ests  alone,  but  the  welfare  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  How  far- 
reaching,  how  all-comprehending,  such  a  principle  as  this. 

Jesus  made  of  this  rule  something  more  than  a  com¬ 
mand.  He  carried  it  up,  as  usual,  into  the  region  of  motive. 
He  deviated  it  into  a  principle  and  sentiment, — “Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.”  These  acts  of  reciprocity  (to 
use  Confucius’  term)  are  to  spring  not  from  obedience  to  an 
order,  but  from  regard  to  our  fellow-man  as  a  brother.  Help 
him  when  occasion  comes,  not  as  under  the  compulsion  of 
law,  but  by  the  inspiration  of  love.  Here  is  the  true  “  nerve 
of  missions.”  In  his  last  command  Jesus  pointed  out  the 
thing  to  be  done:  “  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.”  But  what  is  the  motive.^  Not 
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obedience  to  a  militar)’  order,  but  the  promptings  of  a  divine 
love. 

Furthermore  Jesus  widened  out  this  precept  till  it  should 
include  not  the  neighbor  only,  but  the  enemy.  “Ye  have 
heard  that  it  was  said.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and  hate 
thine  enemy;  but  I  say  unto  you.  Love  your  enemies.”  Lest 
we  should  be  asking  with  the  lawyer  in  Luke,  and  narrow¬ 
ing  it  down  too  as  he  did  to  the  singular  number,  “And  who 
is  my  neighbor.^” — the  Master  at  a  stroke  dispels  our  soph¬ 
istries,  and  shows  us  that  our  discords  and  brawls  with  one 
another  are  so  petty,  so  low,  so  unhuman,  that  they  do  not 
and  cannot  annul  the  real  unity  of  the  race.  Serene  above 
the  bickerings  of  man,  undisturbed  by  wars  or  rumors  of 
wars,  is  the  magnificent  assurance  that  “God  hath  made  of 
one  every  nation  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.”  If  hostile  armies  then  do  sometimes  spill  each  other’s 
blood,  it  is  a  temporary  insanity.  When  reason  returns,  they 
will  shake  hands  across  the  bloody  chasm,  and  weld  again 
the  broken  links.  Jesus  applies  his  rule  to  all  men.  What 
is  your  status  toward  your  fellows.-*  Is  it  affection.-*  Is  it 
indifference.^  Is  it  disgust, or  fear, or  hate.^  In  each  and  every 
case  you  are  bound  by  the  Golden  Rule.  No  conditions  re¬ 
lease  you.  Be  it  neighbor  or  enemy,  you  are  to  imitate  the 
Master,  and  treat  men  on  the  high  principles  of  divine  com¬ 
passion.  If  they  persecute  you,  nevertheless  pray  for  them. 

Here  lies  the  explanation  of  those  difficult  precepts  about 
non-resistance.  “  Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said.  An  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth:  but  I  say  unto  you.  Resist 
not  him  that  is  evil:  but  \Hiosoever  smiteth  thee  on  thy  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.  And  if  any  man  would 
go  to  law  with  thee  and  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy 
cloke  also.  And  whosoev'er  shall  compel  thee  to  go  one  mile, 
go  with  him  twain.  Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,  and  from 
him  that  would  borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  away.”  Society 
on  this  basis  would  be  chaos.  The  good  would  be  at  the 
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mercy  of  the  bad:  a  universal  spectacle  of  the  forces  of  dark¬ 
ness  preying  upon  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  plundering, 
fleecing,  outraging  those  pure  and  conscientious  souls  who 
imagine,  as  Tolstoi  insists,  that  Jesus  meant  literal  non-resist¬ 
ance  to  evil.  The  meek,  instead  of  inheriting  the  earth  ac¬ 
cording  to  promise,  would  be  but  a  handful  of  victims  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  violent  and  depraved.  Nothing  could  be 
more  absurd.  Jesus  himself  obeys  no  such  rule.  What  he 
is  aiming  at  is  to  get  lodged  in  the  human  heart  the  great 
idea  of  mutual  forbearance.  And  to  make  an  impression 
sufficiently  vivid,  he  sets  forth  examples  which  are  too  para¬ 
doxical  to  mislead,  and  yet  startling  enough  to  compel  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  world.  He  shows  therein  his  purpose  to  get 
the  lex  talionis  out  of  human  history,  and  to  substitute  for  it 
the  law  of  kindness.  This  does  not  annul  the  right  of  self- 
defence.  It  did  not  prevent  some  punitive  acts  of  Jesus  him¬ 
self.  It  is  an  anticipation,  an  ideal ;  not  literally  possible  now, 
but  to  be  wrought  out  in  the  evolution  of  the  Christian  ages. 
Just  so  fast  and  so  far  as  the  principles  of  the  kingdom  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  world,  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  must  come  to 
be  a  realized  fact.  There  will  be  no  foe  to  resist.  War  will 
slink  back  into  the  night  and  be  forgotten  with  the  other  out¬ 
grown  barbarisms  of  the  past. 

As  Jesus  expanded  his  great  law  to  include  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  so  too  he  lifted  it  into  a  more  spiritual  in¬ 
terpretation.  In  his  kingdom  the  Golden  Rule  rises  into  the 
Christian  Law  of  Service.  Here  one  has  the  privilege  of  do¬ 
ing  for  others  not  by  the  measure  of  their  labor  for  him,  nor 
by  what  he  would  have  them  do  for  him,  but  by  the  kingly 
example  of  the  Master.  He  came  into  the  world  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.  He  could  not  hope  for  a 
return.  He  stood  on  a  higher  level  than  the  Golden  Rule. 
From  that  high  level  he  poured  down  upon  men  those  divine 
benefits  which  they  could  never  render  to  him.  He  invites 
men  to  come  up  and  stand  with  him.  As  if  he  should  say. 
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Be  not  content  to  do  for  men,  with  square  and  even  dealing, 
just  what  they  can  do  in  return,  but  bless  them  with  service 
which  is  beyond  their  power  to  recompense.  Whoever  as¬ 
pires  to  be  great  in  the  kingdom,  let  him  serve.  Let  him 
rise  above  the  Golden  Rule.  That  is  for  the  rank  and  file — 
for  the  common  equities  of  the  brotherhood.  For  him  there 
is  a  larger  place,  beside  his  Master.  Let  him  rise  to  that, 
and  minister  to  men  not  according  to  the  ratio  of  what  they 
might  do  for  him,  but  far  beyond  anything  he  could  ever  hope 
or  wish  they  would  do  for  him;  in  many  cases  indeed  beyond 
anything  they  possibly  could  do  for  him.  A  missionary  car¬ 
rying  Christianity  and  civilization  to  a  Hottentot  does  for  him 
what  the  Hottentot  could  not  conceivably  do  for  the  mission- 
aiy'.  This  is  the  law  of  service.  Jesus  builds  his  kingdom 
on  it.  Not  self-aggrandizement,  not  self-exaltation,  not  place 
and  position  and  power  to  lord  it  over  one’s  fellow-subjects 
— these  are  not  the  prizes  of  the  kingdom;  but  that  self- 
devotion  which  shall  inspire  one  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  his 
fellow-men.  This  is  the  humility  that  shall  be  exalted.  “  Ye 
kn  iw,”  said  the  Master,  “that  they  which  are  accounted  to 
rule  over  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them;  and  their 
great  ones  exercise  authority  upon  them.  But  so  shall  it  not 
be  among  you;  but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you, shall 
be  your  minister:  and  whosoever  of  you  will  be  the  chiefest 
shall  be  servant  of  all.”  It  is  along  these  higher  lines  that 
men  do  the  finest  and  noblest  things  that  ever  sweeten  our 
human  history.  Why  are  men  placed  in  high  station.^  Not 
for  the  rank  and  emoluments,  but  for  the  enlarged  opportu¬ 
nity  for  service.  The  time  will  come  when  men  will  aspire 
to  office,  not  to  gratify  ambition,  but  from  a  desire  to  serve 
their  country  and  their  kind  with  a  more  abundant  helpful¬ 
ness  than  they  can  render  down  on  the  lower  levels.  In  that 
golden  age  too  capitalists  will  handle  their  business  not  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  own  dividends,  but  to 
build  up  the  manhood  and  welfare  of  their  workmen,  to  relieve 
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the  liarelships  of  poverty,  to  give  to  labor  a  more  equitable 
share  of  the  wealth  it  helps  to  create.  In  many  firms  and 
factories  that  day  has  already  come.  And  down  on  the  com¬ 
mon  level, also,  all  through  the  ranks  of  the  masses,  there  arc 
already  to  be  found  admirable  and  even  brilliant  examples  of 
that  mutual  charity,  that  unselfish  kindness,  that  self-forget¬ 
ting  devotion,  which  are  of  the  very  essence  of  our  Saviour’s 
teaching.  These  are  results;  and  they  show  how,  and  how 
far,  the  leaven  of  Christianity  is  already  penetrating  the  heart 
of  the  race. 


III. 

These  in  outline  are  the  primary  ideas  Jesus  announced 
as  the  motive  of  his  kingdom.  Taking  our  stand  now  at  that 
point,  we  can  look  out  as  he  did  on  the  complications  of  so¬ 
ciety.  How  was  he  impressed  with  what  he  saw.^  How  did 
he  intend  his  disciples  should  work  out  these  principles  and 
apply  them  to  the  successive  conditions  that  might  arise  It 
may  be  answered  at  once,  and  in  general,  that  his  method 
was  that  of  spiritual  evolution ;  the  method  of  the  leaven.  Im¬ 
plant  certain  forces  in  the  mind,  and  let  them  work.  Mag¬ 
netize  the  human  will,  and  of  its  own  accord  it  will  point  to 
the  pole. 

The  unit  of  society  is  the  family.  It  needs  no  effort  of 
the  imagination  to  picture  the  sweetness  and  satisfaction  of 
Jesus’  early  life  in  the  home  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  It  must 
have  been  an  ideal  family.  So  too  the  home  in  Bethany, 
where  later  he  formed  such  strong  and  congenial  attachments. 
Endowed  as  he  was  with  an  affectional  nature  whose  origin 
and  whose  ideal  was  the  home  on  high,  he  must  have  felt 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  family  life  here  below.  He  was 
an  honored  guest  at  the  marriage  feast.  He  loved  the  child¬ 
ren,  and  took  them  in  his  arms  to  bless  them.  He  held  them 
up  as  models  to  his  hearers, — “  whosoever  therefore  shall 
humble  himself  as  this  little  child,  the  same  is  the  greatest 
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in  tUe  kingdom  of  heaven.”  Me  identified  their  interests 
with  his, — “whoso  shall  receiv’e  one  such  little  child  in  my 
name,  receiveth  me.”  He  does  not  draw  up  any  code  of 
ethics  for  the  fireside.  He  leaves  no  specific  instructions  for 
the  training  of  children;  nor  rules  to  control  the  mutual  con¬ 
duct  of  husband  and  wife,  or  to  govern  the  evolution  of  the 
family,  or  to  enlighten  parents  on  the  laws  of  heredity.  If 
the  family  conforms  to  the  principles  of  the  kingdom,  he 
knows  that  all  these  special  lines  of  the  common  life  will  go 
of  themselves,  and  there  he  leaves  it.  The  truth  and  honor 
and  purity  which  are  the  fundamental  ideas  of  his  gospel,  will 
manifest  themselves  first  of  all  in  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
home,  and  will  make  any  special  legislation  superfluous.  For 
a  similar  reason  doubtless  he  leaves  polygamy  to  die  its  own 
death.  It  is  a  monster  so  alien  to  the  very  idea  of  the  fam¬ 
ily.  so  incongruous  and  divisive  to  the  home-unit,  that,  al¬ 
though  permitted  with  other  evils  in  the  earlier  barbaric  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  race,  there  is  no  fiat  needed  to  bring  it  to 
an  end.  Let  the  light  shine,  and  this  spectre  of  the  dark 
will  flee  away.  But  with  divorce  it  is  otherwise.  Jesus  evi¬ 
dently  regards  this  as  an  ever-present  menace  to  the  peace 
and  purity  of  the  home  which  will  not  so  easily  down.  It 
must  be  dealt  with,  directly  and  forcibly.  The  family  is  a 
divine  institution,  and  therefore  inviolable.  The  link  which 
unites  husband  and  wife  creates  a  new  being, — “  of  twain  one 
flesh.”  If  that  link  be  broken,  it  deprives  the  new  being  of 
life.  Divorce  destroys  the  family.  It  is  therefore  fatal  to 
society.  The  family  bond  must  be  preserved  in  its  integrity. 
The  instructions  given  by  Jesus  therefore  are  absolute  and  in¬ 
exorable.  Wendt  cites  them  all,  and,  after  analyzing  them, 
puts  his  conclusion  into  this  emphatic  statement;  “  Where 
the  unit  of  husband  and  wife  thus  rests  on  a  divine  command, 
a  human  div'^orce  could  not  be  justifiable.”^  Since  from  a 
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clear  source  no  corrupt  stream  can  flow,  it  is  plainly  the  ^)ur- 
pose  of  Jesus  first  of  all  to  keep  the  fountain  pure. 

Stepping  out  from  the  shelter  of  the  home  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  walks  and  ways  of  men,  we  are  at  once  aware  of  the  v'ast 
differences  and  contrasts  in  human  conditions.  The  two  ex¬ 
tremes  in  society  are  the  rich  and  the  poor.  How  did  Jesus 
regard  them } 

To  the  rich  his  message  is  one  of  admonition, — always 
earnest, sometimes  sharp  and  stern.  He  looks  upon  them  as 
living  on  a  wrong  theory.  “  A  man’s  life  consisteth  not  in 
the  abundance  of  things  which  he  possesseth.”  Life  is  not 
made  up  of  “things.”  And  yet  he  finds  multitudes  of  the 
devotees  of  mammon,  whose  treasure  is  in  things,  and  whose 
heart  is  down  with  and  in  their  sordid  treasure.  The  silly 
epicure,  who  cares  only  for  his  purple  and  fine  linen  and  the 
voluptuous  banquets  at  which  he  fares  sumptuously  every 
day, — that  is  the  character  Jesus  singles  out  for  the  terrible 
picture  of  retribution  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus. 
Aild  the  companion  picture  is  almost  as  fearful — in  the  par¬ 
able  of  the  bacchanalian  farmer,  who  fills  his  bursting  barns 
and  then  settles  down  to  a  life  of  gluttonous  ease;  “Thou 
fool!”  cries  a  startling  voice  from  heaven,  “this  night  thy 
soul  shall  be  required  of  thee!” 

Jesus  looks  upon  wealth  as  in  itself  of  small  account. 
VVe  can  see  in  the  two  parables  of  the  talents  and  the  pounds, 
that  he  recognizes  the  legitimate  uses  of  money.  It  has  its 
place  as  a  means  to  an  end.  He  even  directs  his  followers 
to  make  to  themselv'es  friends  by  means  of  the  mamnuni  of 
unrighteousness — that  is,  use  it  so  that  the  results  shall  ac¬ 
crue  to  their  spiritual  interests;  a  precept  wiiich  shows  that 
he  did  not  think  of  money  as  inherently  base  and  corrupting, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  that  kind  of  sj^iritual  gain 
with  it  as  entirely  feasible.  15ut  he  invariably  rebukes  the 
spirit  that  would  spend  an.xious  thought  on  the  temporalities 
of  life.  So  little  is  wealth  worthy  of  such  headlong  quest. 
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that  when  a  man  comes  to  him  smarting  under  the  greed  of 
his  brother,  and  begging  Jesus  to  restore  to  him  the  share 
of  the  inheritance  of  which  he  has  been  defrauded,  Jesus  re¬ 
pels  him  almost  indignantly, — “Man,  who  made  me  a  judge 
or  a  divider  over  you  !  ”  How  could  mere  “  things  ” — a  whole 
worldful  of  them — draw  the  Son  of  God  aside  from  his  mis¬ 
sion  ?  And  he  takes  the  incident  as  a  text  for  a  scathing  in¬ 
dictment  of  avarice. 

Jesus  regards  the  rich  as  in  great  spiritual  danger.  In 
the  parable  of  the  sower,  the  deceitfulness  of  riches  is  enum¬ 
erated  as  one  of  the  many  thorns  that  spring  up  to  choke 
the  word.  The  luxury  of  having  tends  so  often  to  develop 
the  baser  sentiments  of  pride,  selfishness,  arrogance,  hard¬ 
ness,  injustice,  rapacity,  deceit,  sensuality.  Such  characters 
oppress  the  poor.  They  devour  widows’  houses.  Upon  all 
such  Jesus  pours  his  indignation, — “Woe  unto  you  that  are 
rich!”  And  the  tenacity  with  which  they  hold  their  riches, 
or  their  riches  hold  them,  wrings  from  him  the  almost  judicial 
v^erdict, — “  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  God  I  .  .  .  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through 
a  needle’s  eye  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God.”  '  To  open  the  door  of  hope,  nevertheless,  to  even 
the  rich,  Jesus  bids  them  deny  self,  and  exercise  a  generous 
charity  toward  the  poor;  a  brotherly  service  the  poor  so  des¬ 
perately  need,  and  they  can  so  easily  grant.  As  if  he  would 
say,  Loosen  your  hold  of  these  earthly  things.  Share  your 
abundance  with  the  hungry  and  the  naked.  Show  that  you 
recognize  your  membership  in  the  great  brotherhood.  Be  the 
Good  Samaritan  to  the  suffering  and  the  fallen  around  you. 
To  one  young  man  who  had  great  possessions,  and  who 
thought  he  lacked  nothing  essential  to  either  this  life  or  the 
life  to  come,  Jesus  applied  the  tremendous  test, — “Go,  sell 
'  that  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  treas¬ 
ure  in  heaven:  and  come,  follow  me.”  Jesus  thought  of  the 
rich  as  stewards,  holding  a  place  of  peculiar  temptation  and 
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peculiar  opportunity  in  the  social  economy,  and  under  bonds 
to  use  their  wealth  for  higher  purposes  than  for  personal  grat¬ 
ification. 

What  was  the  attitude  of  this  divine  Man  toward  the 
poor  ? 

He  was  a  poor  man  himself.  This  is  the  first  thing  that 
strikes  us.  They  call  him  the  carpenter’s  son;  sometimes  the 
carpenter.  He  has  the  cu/rcc  of  all  ranks  of  society;  mingles 
with  nobleman  and  peasant,  with  Pharisee  and  Magdalen. 
But  he  never  rises,  and  never  seeks  to  rise,  above  the  humble 
conditions  into  which  he  was  born.  It  was  not  a  palace,  not 
even  a  cottage,  in  which  he  first  saw  the  light.  When  his 
mother  made  the  customary  offering  for  purification  in  the 
temple,  it  is  pathetic  to  read  that  it  was  the  offering  appointed 
for  the  poor.  And  throughout  his  ministry,  though  this 
princely  visitant  could  have  transmuted  the  penuries  of  earth 
into  the  glories  of  heaven,  yet  for  himself  he  had  not  where 
to  lay  his  head. 

As  we  should  expect,  this  poor  man  was  the  friend  of 
the  poor.  His  sympathies  go  out  toward  them  everywhere 
and  always.  He  is  constantly  doing  for  them.  The  crowds 
who  flock  to  hear  him  are  mainly  the  masses.  “  Not  many 
mighty,  not  many  noble  are  called.”  Seldom  do  any  of  the 
gentry  appear  in  the  throng,  either  to  listen  to  his  teachings 
or  to  be  healed  by  his  touch.  *  We  read  that  he  restored  the 
servant  of  a  centurion, the  son  of  a  nobleman, the  little  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jairus  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue;  and  that  is  all;  and 
all  three  in  Capernaum,  his  own  home,  where  the  citizens, 
even  the  officials,  knew  him  well.  But  in  the  main  his  min¬ 
istrations  were  to  the  poor,  the  working  classes,  the  wage- 
earners — called  in  the  simple  language  of  the  Gospels,  “  the 
multitude.”  The  themes  of  his  discourses  and  the  plain  fig¬ 
ures  of  his  parables  were  evidently  designed  for  such  hearers; 
and  they  would  keenly  appreciate  his  illustrations  drawn  from 
their  own  daily  toil.  It  was  their  sick  that  he  healed,  it  was 
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their  children  he  blessed,  it  was  their  lepers  he  cleansed,  their 
deaf  and  dumb  who  heard  and  spake,  their  dead  who  came 
back  to  them  from  the  grave — all  at  a  word  from  him.  He 
loved  the  poor.  He  lived  and  labored  and  died  for  the  poor. 
When  John  sent  messengers  from  prison,  Jesus  sent  them 
back  with  an  account  of  wonderful  miracles  performed  in  their 
sight,  and  crowned  the  list  with  the  highest  gift  of  all, — “To 
the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached.”  His  first  sermon  in  the 
synagogue  at  Nazareth  announced  in  the  prophet’s  words, 
“  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath  anointed 
me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor;  he  hath  sent  me  to 
preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to 
the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to  preach 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.”  What  a  ministry  to  the 
suffering  and  the  destitute  this  describes.  So  closely  does  he 
identify  himself  with  his  “little  ones,”  as  he  calls  them,  that 
he  takes  every  kindness  shown  to  them  as  shown  to  him; 
“  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me.” 

And  yet,  with  all  his  gentle  sympathy  for  the  feelings  and 
the  hardships  of  the  poor,  Jesus  always  speaks  from  a  super¬ 
ior  plane,  as  if,  after  all,  it  were  a  matter  of  trilling  concern 
whether  one  possesses  “things”  or  not.  He  carries  about 
with  him  a  tranquil  consciousness  that  he  can  at  any  moment 
supply  their  wants;  sometimes  indeed  he  does,  as  in  the  two 
miracles  of  loaves  and  fishes.  But  generally  he  aims  to  lift 
them  up  on  the  same  high  level  of  simple  content  where  he 
abides  himself.  “Take  no  thought  for  your  life,  what  ye 
shall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  drink,  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what 
ye  shall  put  on.”  Trust  your  heavenly  Father.  Not  a  spar¬ 
row  falls  to  the  ground  without  his  notice.  Has  he  not  an 
equal  care  for  his  children.?  “Fear  not,  little  flock;  for  it  is 
your  Father’s  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.”  It 
is  no  cause  for  alarm — the  mere  absence  of  “things”;  in  the 
future  abundance  you  will  not  remember  the  penury  you  en- 
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dured  here  below.  Accordingly,  “  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  upon  the  earth,  .  .  .  but  lay  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  in  heaven.”  Be  not  anxious.  Think  it  a  matter 
of  small  concern  whether  the  riches  of  this  world  come  troop¬ 
ing  around  you,  bringing  comforts  and  luxuries  denied  to 
others.  Rise  above  selfish  desire.  There  are  matters  of  higher 
moment  than  food  and  clothing.  You  are  under  the  care  of 
One  who  arrays  even  the  lily  of  the  field  more  royally  than 
Solomon  in  all  his  glory.  He  will  see  that  you  do  not  want. 
When  Jesus  sent  out  his  disciples  to  preach,  they  were  in¬ 
structed  to  make  no  provision  for  even  the  simplest  fare; 
“Take  nothing  for  your  journey,  neither  staff,  nor  wallet,  nor 
bread,  nor  money;  neither  have  two  coats.”  Penniless  pil¬ 
grims;  but  on  an  errand  so  august,  the  Master  would  see  that 
all  things  should  work  together  to  supply  their  need.  And 
a  year  later,  on  the  very  night  of  his  betrayal,  he  confidently 
referred  to  their  e.xperience;  “When  I  sent  you  forth  with¬ 
out  purse  and  wallet  and  shoes,  lacked  ye  anything.^  And 
they  said,  Xothing.”  If  we  were  to  look  for  a  final  utter¬ 
ance  on  the  subject,  for  a  precept  that  should  summarize  all 
the  rest,  one  that  should  contain  the  great  Teacher’s  entire 
philosophy  of  dally  life,  it  would  be  in  these  familiar  words: 
“Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness; 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.” 

IV. 

If  now  we  rightly  apprehend  the  idea  on  which  Jesus 
founded  his  kingdom,  we  are  in  a  position  to  look  out  upon 
society  and  observe  what  effects  have  been,  or  ought  to  be, 
produced  by  the  presence  of  this  kingdom  among  men.  It 
is  plain  that  Jesus  felt  the  wrongs  of  society,  and  wanted 
them  rectified.  He  was  sensitive  to  all  forms  of  suffering. 
If  he  did  not  begin  his  mission  as  a  reformer  of  society,  it 
was  not  that  he  was  oblivious  of  the  evils  to  be  remedied. 
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But  in  applying  the  remedy  he  went  to  work  indirectly.  He 
did  not,  on  the  one  hand,  remand  the  whole  matter  to  nat¬ 
ural  evolution,  to  let  it  work  itself  out.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
did  he  buckle  on  his  armor  and  assault  it,  as  Don  Quixote 
stormed  the  windmill.  His  methods  were  not  so  startling, 
but  they  were  wiser.  He  recognized  the  difficulty  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  kind  of  material  he  had  to  deal  with.  Knowing 
the  tenacity  of  selfishness  in  the  human  heart,  he  knew  also 
that  the  process  by  which  any  motives,  however  divine,  could 
loosen  its  hold,  must  be  long  and  patient  and  slow.  He  must 
reckon  therefore  with  the  future  as  well  as  the  present.  And, 
adjusting  his  methods  to  conditions  which  he  foresaw  would 
be  so  persistent,  he  set  causes  in  motion  that  would  act 
down  through  the  centuries  with  increasing  force,  and  would  * 
slowly  and  surely  transform  the  evil  into  good.  He  did  not 
think  best  to  disrupt  society  with  explosions  and  upheavals; 
nor  dissolve  the  common  framework  of  humanity  back  to  its 
ultimate  atoms  in  order  to  reconstruct  the  whole  mass.  He 
relied  on  those  more  potent  and  enduring  forces  which  are 
established  in  the  individual  soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  When 
winter  holds  our  northern  rivers  in  its  grim  toils,  and  every 
lake  and  stream  is  clamped  in  its  bed  with  ice,  no  dynamite 
could  free  the  imprisoned  floods,  nor  any  power  known  to 
man.  But  when  spring  draws  near,  those  frozen  masses 
will  yield  to  the  mere  warmth  of  the  invisible  air.  That  which 
could  not  be  torn  asunder  by  force  will  melt  away  of  itself, 
and  lo,  the  river  is  free.  In  such  wise  comes  the  liberation 
of  society.  It  is  not  in  the  earthquake  nor  in  the  tempest, 
but  in  the  still  small  voice,  that  God  speaks  with  power. 
What  the  sword  can  never  accomplish,  and  what  Socialism 
in  any  or  all  of  its  protean  shapes  can  only  touch  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  Christianity  achieves  by  the  slow,  unseen,  intangible  but 
irresistible  advance  of  its  spiritual  forces.  This  is  coming  to 
be  recognized.  It  has  been  said  recently  of  the  English  labor 
leader  Tom  Mann, — “He  saw  plainly  that  the  labor  move- 
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merit  must  ultimately  fail  unless  it  has  a  firmer  foundation 
than  that  of  a  desire  for  increased  wages.  The  social  recon¬ 
struction  for  which  he  was  working  could  only  be  based  upon 
religious  and  economic  principles.  Indeed,  in  common  with 
others,  he  sees  that  economics,  rightly  understood,  is  but  the 
practical  application  of  religion.”^  It  is  along  this  line  that 
the  kingdom  pushes  its  way.  Jesus  well  knew  that  no  trans¬ 
formation  of  society  can  be  permanent  which  does  not  trans¬ 
form  the  individual  man.  Instead  of  touching  society,  there¬ 
fore,  he  went  to  work  upon  man.  He  expended  his  time  and 
labor  on  the  kingdom,  knowing  that  the  spiritual  forces  set 
in  operation  in  that  would  in  time  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

His  ideal  is  Love;  an  ideal  for  society  as  for  the  individ¬ 
ual.  Let  that  divine  sentiment  become  the  ruling  instinct  of 
the  mind,  and  the  man  is  moulded  in  the  fashion  of  Jesus. 
The  aims,  the  ethics,  the  character  of  Jesus  become  incar¬ 
nated  in  him.  His  life  is  lived  along  those  lines.  His  busi¬ 
ness  is  conducted  on  those  principles.  His  relations  to  his 
fellow-men  are  governed  by  those  motives.  His  place  in  the 
Christian  church,  his  vote  in  the  body  politic,  his  methods 
in  trade,  his  manner  in  his  home,  his  care  for  his  workmen, 
or  his  work  for  his  own  employer, — in  these  and  all  the  other 
interdependencies  of  life  he  is  controlled  by  the  divine  love 
within  him.  That  divine  love  constrains  him  to  be  first  of 
all  loyal  to  God,  and  then  loyal  to  his  brother-man.  And  it 
has  already  taught  him  that  the  brother-man  is  not  simply 
his  friend,  his  partner,  his  peer  in  social  life,  but  the  opera¬ 
tive  in  his  mill,  the  truckman  at  his  store,  the  day-laborer  who 
digs  in  his  garden.  All  are  members  of  the  great  human 
family,  and  all  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Golden  Rule. 
The  brotherhood  of  man  becomes  the  fundamental  idea  in 
his  philosophy  of  life.  He  looks  out  on  a  wider  horizon.  A 
new  consciousness  rises  within  him  of  a  common  interest  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  race.  His  half-dormant  sympathies  waken 
^  Review  of  Reviews,  Dec.  1893,  P-  662. 
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into  life.  A  sense  of  human  fellowship  tal^'es  the  place  where 
selfishness  had  reigned  before.  He  begins  to  notice  with 
some  concern  the  hard  lot  some  of  his  fellow-mortals  have  to 
bear.  He  begins  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  more  of 
equity  between  man  and  man;  he  begins  to  wish  for  it;  ex¬ 
erts  his  influence  in  that  direction ;  tries  experiments,  sugges¬ 
tions,  hopeful  plans;  becomes  in  his  small  way,  and  within 
the  sphere  of  his  own  life,  a  social  reformer.  That  is,  by  his 
character,  by  his  personal  life  and  example,  by  the  force  of 
the  divine  love  within  him,  he  is  propagating  in  the  commun¬ 
ity  the  spirit  of  his  Master,  who  came  into  the  world  “not 
to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.”  And  the  more  there 
are  in  the  world  of  such  bearers  of  the  divine  love,  the  more 
rapidly  will  the  hardships  of  society  disappear  before  the  ad¬ 
vancing  brotherhood  of  man. 

The  hopes  and  plans  of  Jesus  then  were  centred  on  the 
individual  rather  than  on  a  system.  He  did  not  project  some 
great  sociological  fabric.  He  did  not  found  a  new  guild,  to 
do  its  work  in  the  world  as  an  institution.  He  begins  with 
the  individual,  as  he  did  with  Matthew,  with  John,  with  Nico- 
demus,  with  the  woman  of  Samaria.  His  figure  of  the  leav’^en 
represents  the  spiritual  vitalizing  force  in  his  kingdom.  A 
very  choice  figure;  which  shows  how  the  spiritual  life  com¬ 
municates  itself  not£’«  masse,  but  from  atom  to  atom.  Every 
regenerate  mind  is  a  germ-cell  of  that  leaven.  It  is  alive; 
and  can  impart  life  to  others.  It  is  a  new  centre  and  source 
of  goodness  in  the  community.  The  gift  it  has  to  bestow  is 
divine  love;  and  therefore  it  always  works  in  the  direction  of 
good  morals  and  for  the  welfare  of  humanity.  It  is  set  in 
the  world  as  a  new  point  of  light,  and  is  bid  to  shine.  It  is, 
so  to  speak,  a  detached  atom  of  Christ,  placed  where  it  shall 
live  like  Christ,  and  shall  actively  work  in  his  name.  Such 
a  renewed  heart  will  have  influence;  and  that  influence  will 
be  in  the  interests  of  righteousness;  and  just  so  far  the  aver¬ 
age  morality  of  the  community  will  be  lifted.  It  will  be 
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found  on  the  side  of  good  citizenship,  of  obedience  to  law,  of 
patriotism,  sobriety,  purity,  honesty,  and  honor.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  such  Christ-like  souls  in  the  community  will  add  just 
so  much  to  the  forces  that  work  for  righteousness.  The 
transformation  of  any  one  man  from  bad  to  good  sets  a  new 
faculty  of  goodness  in  operation.  It  enlists  another  champ¬ 
ion  in  the  war  with,  wrong.  Where  there  are  many  such,  it 
may  be  in  many  ways  more  convenient  to  organize  them;  but 
what  they  accomplish  in  the  world  is  due  not  so  much  to  the 
organization  as  to  the  vital  force  embodied  in  it.  A  general, 
hard  pressed  on  the  field  of  battle,  wowld  welcome  a  rein¬ 
forcement,  not  as  five  or  ten  organizations  called  regiments, 
but  as  five  or  ten  thousand  fresh  troops.  '  What  can  be  done, 
is  done  not  by  the  system,  but  by  the  men  who  are  in  the 
system;  a  fact  never  forgotten  in  politics, but  often  quite  over¬ 
looked  in  the  work  of  the  church.  In  our  Lord’s  represen¬ 
tations  of  his  kingdom  men  are  never  handled  in  bulk,  in 
droves,  but  in  units. 

The  results  are  already  great.  In  Christian  lands  the 
social  forces  are  largely  christianized.  Set  Christendom  side 
by  side  with  heathendom,  and  a  glance  is  sufficient.  In  spite 
of  its  defects  the  splendid  pre-eminence  of  Christian  society 
shows  what  kind  of  forces  are  at  work,  and  how  they  are 
slowly  accomplishing  the  word  of  the  Master.  The  eleva¬ 
tion  of  a  continent  from  the  sea  is  a  slow  process;  but  as  it 
rises,  the  new  land,  basking  under  the  sunlight,  clothes  itself 
with  verdure  and  life.  The  elevation  of  society  is  a  slow 
process;  but  it  takes  on  a  higher  life  as  it  rises;  and  in  all  di¬ 
rections  can  be  seen  its  splendid  fruitage, — art,  science,  in¬ 
vention,  machinery,  railroads,  telegraphs,  cathedrals,  univer¬ 
sities,  asylums,  hospitals,  museums,  libraries,  schools.  The 
moral  enlightenment  may  not  have  kept  pace  with  the  sec¬ 
ular  and  commercial.  But  the  results  here  also  are  enough 
to  stir  one’s  pulse  with  pride  and  praise.  There  is  such  a 
thing  now  as  a  national  conscience.  It  is  reflected  in  our 
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courts,  in  our  halls  of  legislation,  even  in  our  newspapers  and 
novels.  Let  a  law  be  enacted  whose  principle  is  morally 
wrong,  and  the  country  rings  with  indignation.  Platform  and 
market,  school-room  and  press,  vie  with  the  pulpit  in  sound¬ 
ing  the  alarm.  It  is  the  protest  of  conscience.  Think  of  the 
irrepressible  conflict  between  slavery  and  the  moral  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  people.  Think  how  the  P'ugitive  Slave  Law  was 
finally  buried  under  an  avalanche  of  national  wrath.  Could 
there  be  a  sublimer  spectacle  of  conscience  than  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  four  millions  of  slaves  in  our  Civil  War.?  And 
what  a  brave  fight  is  made  by  the  conscientious  against  in¬ 
temperance  and  impurity,  against  the  lottery,  in  behalf  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath  and  the  Christian  school,  even  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  cruelty  to  animals;  not  in  the  interest  of  political 
economy,  but  on  moral  grounds.  The  majority  of  our  statutes 
doubtless  are  still  working  along  the  lines  of  self-preserva¬ 
tion.  Society  must  protect  itself  If  crime  and  vice  went 
unscathed,  if  the  saloon  and  brothel  and  gambling  den  were 
allowed  free  license,  chaos  would  come  again,  and  society 
drop  to  pieces  from  sheer  putrefaction.  But  even  protective 
laws  now  are  shaped  more  and  more  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  eternal  right.  The  acts  of  government  and  the 
acts  of  legislation  are  held  more  and  more  strictly  to  moral 
standards.  Laws  that  once  embodied  the  will  of  the  strong, 
or  the  schemes  of  the  crafty,  or  the  greed  of  the  covetous, 
are  now  much  more  moulded  by  the  national  conscience. 
The  passage  of  the  P'actory  Acts  of  1833  was  a  magnificent 
triumph  of  righteousness  over  avarice;  they  were  passed  un¬ 
der  the  pressure  of  conscience  and  against  the  stubborn  op¬ 
position  of  the  monied  interest.  And  from  that  day  to  this 
every  law  which  enforces  justice  between  man  and  man, every 
law  which  protects  the  weak  against  the  oppressor,  every 
law  which  conserves  the  purity  of  the  home,  every  law  which 
compels  the  employer  to  provide  proper  sanitary  conditions 
for  his  workmen,  is  an  embodiment  of  the  moral  sense  as  well 
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as  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  An  English  gentleman 
has  left  on  record  this  striking  testimony:  “I  have  lived  for 
more  than  sixty  years,  and  I  can  remember  the  time  when  to 
have  required  employers  to  consider,  in  fixing  wages,  in  ar¬ 
ranging  workshops,  in  building  cottages,  in  determining  the 
hours  of  labor,  not  only  profits,  but  also,  and  more,  the  phys¬ 
ical,  moral,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  workingmen,  would  have 
been  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  lunacy."^  Nous  avons  change 
tout  cela.  The  iron  hand  of  law  has  reached  in  among  the 
factories  and  shops,  the  tenement  traps  and  slums,  and  now 
men  cannot  be  enslaved  by  the  greed  of  their  fellows  to  the 
extent  they  once  could.  Children  are  not  allowed  to  work 
themselves  to  death  so  young.  Women  are  provided  now 
with  better  sanitary  conditions  for  their  work,  cleaner  rooms, 
with  more  light  and  air.  Restrictions  are  placed  around 
trades  that  handle  poisonous  material.  In  these  and  other 
directions  a  little  has  been  done.  Only  a  little;  for  the  mass 
of  wrong  and  suffering  still  untouched  is  appalling;  and  y^et 
enough  to  show'  the  spirit  and  the  methods  of  the  kingdom. 

The  spread  of  the  principles  of  peace  is  another  eloquent 
tribute  to  the  influence  of  Christianity'.  In  the  sav'age  state 
hostility'  would  seem  to  be  the  normal  condition.  Let  an¬ 
other  tribe  approach  and  instantly'  there  is  a  collision.  But 
in  Christian  nations  the  contrast  already  is  w'orld-w  ide.  War 
is  not  the  normal  condition.  The  presumption  is  for  peace. 
There  must  be  overwhelming  evidence,  or  overmastering  pas¬ 
sion,  ora  sense  of  desperate  peril,  before  a  'Christian  nation 
can  be  induced  to  take  the  sword.  Once  Christian  England 
raised  no  protest  against  the  buccaneering  voy'ages  of  Raleigh 
and  Cav'endish  and  Drake;  and  it  is  reported  that  the  Virgin 
Queen  herself  was  not  averse  to  sharing  the  bloody’  profits; 
but  now'  such  piracies  are  forevermore  impo.ssible.  The  moral 
sense  of  the  w'orld  has  grow'ii.  Christian  communities  are 
now  up  on  a  plane  where  they'  prefer  right  to  w'rong,  where 
*  Bishop  Moorhouse,  The  Teaching  of  Christ,  p.  157. 
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they  prefer  peace  to  war,  where  they  prefer ‘justice  and  purity 
and  truth;  and  would  resent  with  horror  any  proposal  to 
train  their  children  in  vice  instead  of  virtue. 

This  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  per¬ 
vaded  by  a  larger  sense  of  human  brotherhood  than  any  other 
period  of  history.  Christendom  teems  with  hospitals,  with 
missions,  with  schools  and  churches,  with  young  men’s  and 
young  women’s  Christian  Associations,  with  associated  char¬ 
ities,  with  free  libraries  and  museums,  with  art  galleries  and 
evening  classes,  with  numberless  forms  of  philanthropy;  anc^ 
these  are  but  the  expression  of  that  spirit  of  service  which 
Jesus  has  introduced  into  humanity,  namely,  the  desire  to 
help  the  brother  man.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  evils 
that  curse  the  world;  and  yet  we  can  see  that  with  every 
passing  century  the  ideals  of  life  are  set  higher  and  higher, 
in  the  family,  in  the  church,  in  the  college,  in  public  office, 
in  the  methods  of  business.  Before  the  springtime  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  human  selfishness  is  melting  away  and  divine  love  is 
beginning  to  take  its  place.  Christianity  does  make  man 
love  his  neighbor  as  himself,  and  is  the  only  power  that  can. 
Christianity  does  go  to  the  heart  of  things  and  remove  the 
cause  of  the  misery,  while  Socialism  is  busy  outside  with  the 
symptoms.  Jesus  saw  clearly,  and  we  are  beginning  to  see, 
that  this  is  the  true  and  only  solution  of  the  social  question. 
Men  will  not  be  dragooned  even  into  peace  and  plenty.  So 
long  as  they  hold  property  and  believe  in  the  rights  of  prop¬ 
erty,  they  will  guard  it  against  all  comers.  They  will  not 
surrender  their  prerogative  at  the  beck  of  anarchy,  or  nihil¬ 
ism,  or  communism,  or  chaos  in  any  shape.  They  simply 
will  not.  And  the  attempt  to  force  them  to  do  it  would  only 
be  war  to  the  knife,  as  some  of  our  American  apostles  of 
dynamite  have  discovered.  The  great  strikes  may  deceive 
us  into  imagining  that  the  fight  is  only  begun.  It  may  seem 
as  though  the  passion  were  more  bitter  than  ever,  and  the 
violence  more  bloody.  In  some  cases  that  is  true.  Doubt- 
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less  there  is  yet  more  blood  to  be  shed.  Labor  and  capital 
have  many  accounts  to  settle.  But  the  field  is  wide,  and  the 
struggle  fares  differently  at  different  points.  Both  masters 
and  men  are  learning,  at  least  some  of  them,  that  there  is  a 
better  way.  In  some  parts  of  the  field  there  is  an  armistice. 
The  combatants  have  halted.  Experiments  are  going  for¬ 
ward,  and  under  a  flag  of  truce  they  are  watching  the  result. 
Whether  it  be  arbitration,  co-operation,  profit-sharing,  or 
whatever  other  special  form  of  mediation,  it  is  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  fraternity.  The  spirit  of  brotherhood  has  entered, 
i?  only  in  minute  atoms;  capital  half-ready  to  concede  to 
labor  a  larger  share  of  the  common  product — labor  clamor¬ 
ing  for  its  dues,  but  more  willing  to  get  them  by  peaceable 
means.  And  when  the  time  comes,  as  it  surely  will,  when 
that  spirit  is  at  work  among  men  fairly,  freely,  and  univer¬ 
sally,  there  will  be  no  further  conflict  between  capital  and 
labor.  Men  will  work  for  and  with  one  another  under  the 
mutual  covenant  of  the  Golden  Rule.  The  sunshine  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  melt  away  the  inhuman  conditions  of  society,  and 
we  shall  again  hear  on  this  planet  the  angels’  song,  “Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace  toward  men  of 
good  will.” 
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ARTICLE  V. 

RESTRICTED  COMMUNION. 

UY  THE  REV.  JAMES  W.  WILLMARTH,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Baptists,  as  is  well  known,  do  not  think  themselves  at 
liberty  to  invite  members  of  other  denominations  to  unite 
with  them  in  the  Communion,  or  to  accept  such  invitations 
when  given  in  churches  of  other  denominations.  This  is  re¬ 
stricted  or  strict  communion;  popularly  called  “close  com¬ 
munion,”  with  a  latent  suggestion  in  that  term  of  narrowness 
and  bigotry.  Sometimes  the  latent  suggestion  develops  into 
open  and  bitter  reproach. 

It  is  the  obj'ect  of  this  article  to  present  the  facts  and 
principles  which  furnish  the  reasons  for  restricted  commumon. 
It  is  commonly  supposed,!  think, that  there  is  a  radical  differ¬ 
ence  between  Baptists  and  evangelical  pedobaptists  in  regard 
to  the  principles  which  underlie  this  question.  This  arises, 
of  course,  from  an  obvious  difference  in  practice.  In  contrast 
with  the  practice  of  Baptists,  evangelical  pedobaptists  invite 
all  members  of  “orthodox  and  evangelical  churches,”  intend¬ 
ing  to  include  Baptists.  It  is  natural,  therefore, for  those  who 
judge  by  appearances,  to  conclude  that  Baptist  opinions  as  to 
the  qualifications  for  communion  must  be  altogether  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  that  the  other  denominations  have  a  great 
superiority  in  respect  of  liberality  and  breadth  of  view.  But 
I  think  that  one  who  has  not  carefully  examined  the  subject 
will  be  surprised  in  discovering  how  far  Baptists  and  evan¬ 
gelical  pedobaptists  are  in  substantial  agreement  as  to  the 
principles  which  determine  questions  of  intercommunion;  and 
how  far  the  actual  difference  in  practice  arises  from  a  differ- 
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ence  of  views  as  to  certain  other  and  important  matters,  which, 
from  their  nature,  must  control  in  the  practical  application  of 
the  principles  held  in  common. 

In  this  discussion  I  shall  assume  that  each  denomina¬ 
tion  is  properly  represented  by  its  own  authentic  statements 
of  belief  and  by  its  general  practice.  There  are  instances  of 
individual  aberration.  There  are  ministers  and  churches 
among  pedobaptists,  tinctured  with  prevailing  looseness  and 
lawlessness,  who  invite  “  all  that  love  the  Lord  ”  or  leave  every 
one  to  judge  of  his  own  fitness.  So  there  are  a  few  nominal 
Baptists  who  advocate  “open  communion,”  openly  or  cov¬ 
ertly;  and,  possibly,  a  few  Baptist  churches  which  encourage 
“open  communion,”  without  publicly  avowing  it.  But  we 
must  look  for  denominational  beliefs  in  authorized  standards 
or  statements  and  in  the  practice  of  the  great  mass  of  min¬ 
isters  and  churches  who  are  consistent  and  loyal  to  their 
denominational  position.  Let  us  then,  first  of  all,  look  at 
certain 

PRINCIPLES  COMMON  TO  ALL, 

i.  e.,  accepted  by  both  evangelical  pedobaptists  and  Baptists. 

I.  The  covimunion  is  an  ordinance  of  Christy  estab¬ 
lished  by  him  to  be  observed  “till  he  come.”  The  “Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance”  voices  the  universal  belief  in  recognizing 
baptism,  the  communion,  and  the  ministry  as  divine  institu¬ 
tions  of  permanent  and  binding  authority. 

There  is  one  important  corollary  to  this  principle.  An 
ordinance  of  Christ  must  be  administered  in  all  respects  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  revealed  will.  It  is,  primarily,  his  table  that 
is  spread,  not  ours;  ours  only  because  we  are  his;  and  if  any 
error  of  administration  occurs  from  a  mistaken  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  will,  the  case  calls  for  enlightenment,  not  reproach. 
Considerations  of  “  liberality  and  courtesy”  are  ruled  out,  ex¬ 
cept  in  strict  subordination  to  his  authority.  To  cast  re¬ 
proach  on  those  who  are  conscientiously  carrying  out  the 
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Lord’s  will,  as  they  understand  it,  is  the  very  quintessence  of 
narrowness  and  bigotry. 

2.  The  covimunion  is  a  ehurcli  ordinance^  i.  e.,  an  ordi¬ 
nance  for  the  church,  and  to  be  administered  by  it  and  in  it. 
That  here  and  there  loose  practices  prevail,  and  that  a  few 
persons  regard  the  communion  as  a  social  Christian  obser¬ 
vance,  proper  whenever  two  or  more  Christian  friends  hap¬ 
pen  to  meet,  is  doubtless  true.  But  that  all  the  religious 
bodies  concerned  in  this  discussion,  by  their  standards  and 
their  practice,  proclaim  the  communion  to  be  strictly  a  church 
ordinance,  is  too  well  known  to  require  quotations  and  proofs. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  any  serious  divergence  of 
views  as  to  the  nature,  constitution,  and  membership  of  the 
church  may  seriously  affect  not  only  the  matter  of  intercom¬ 
munion,  but  other  matters  of  practice  as  well.  Thus  Pres¬ 
byterians  can  consistently  administer  the  communion  at  meet¬ 
ings  of  presbyteries  and  general  assemblies,  for  they  consider 
the  whole  body  as  one  great  church,  and  this  is  done  within 
and  by  the  authority  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Baptists 
have  no  such  service  at  their  associations  and  general  anniver¬ 
saries,  because  their  idea  of  the  church  as  a  present  and  visi¬ 
ble  organization  terminates  with  the  local  church.  I^piscopal 
clergymen  carry  the  eucharist  to  the  sick  and  dying,  but  they 
do  it  as  ministers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  and  by 
its  express  direction.  Baptist  ministers  do  no  such  thing, 
because  they  consider  their  denomination  to  be  only  a  com¬ 
munity  of  individual  churches,  of  like  faith  and  practice, 
“distinct  as  the  billows,  but  one  as  the  sea.”  The  way  in 
which  the  end  in  view  is  occasionally  reached  is  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  special  communion  season,  at  an  unusual  time 
and  place,  by  a  local  Baptist  church.  But  evangelical  pedo- 
baptists  and  Baptists  are  agreed  in  the  principle  that  the  com¬ 
munion  is  a  church  ordinance,  though  other  considerations 
may  vary  the  application  of  the  principle. 

3.  The  qualifications  for  occasional  communion  arc  the 
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same  as  for  constant  communion ^  i.  c.^for  membership  in  the 
local  church. — Perhaps  we  may  not  find  this  principle  com¬ 
monly  laid  down  in  these  exact  words;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  denominations  concerned  in  this  discussion  are  substanti¬ 
ally  agreed  in  holding  it. 

In  each  denomination — whether  its  theory  be  that  of  one 
corporate  body  or  that  of  a  union  of  many  similar  bodies — it  is 
evident  that  the  members  of  each  local  church  are  understood 
to  possess  all  the  qualifications  for  membership  in  any  other 
local  church,  and  could  be  received  into  it  simply  by  letter 
or  certificate.  As  Baptists  go  no  farther  in  intercommunion 
than  this,  it  is  indisputable  that  they  hold  the  principle  now 
under  consideration  and  act  upon  it  strictly.  But  evangeli¬ 
cal  pedobaptists,  in  inviting  members  of  all  “  orthodo.x  and 
evangelical  churches,”  do  not,  from  their  own  point  of  view, 
violate  it.  Por  it  is  well  known  that  among  them  persons 
can  pass  from  one  denomination  to  another  without  the  im¬ 
position  of  any  essentially  new  requirement.  Some  private 
inquiries  may  be  made,  or  public  questions  asked,  in  order 
to  a  reasonable  assurance  that  the  new  member  is  willing  to 
conform  to  the  usages  of  the  church  he  joins  and  will  not  be 
a  disturber  of  the  peace.  Baptists  have  sometimes  been 
known  to  unite  with  pedobaptist  churches;  and  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  their  consistency  (unless  their  views  have  un¬ 
dergone  a  radical  change),  they  are  readily  received.  The 
Presbyterian  Church  avowedly  acts  on  the  policy  of  receiv¬ 
ing  members  from  other  “evangelical  churches”  by  letter, 
and  in  no  pedobaptist  denomination,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  any 
one,  not  even  a  Baptist,  required  formally  to  repudiate  his 
beliefs,  or  to  acknowledge  that  his  former  church  relationship 
involved  a  serious  error.  P2vangelical  pedobaptists  do  not 
intend,  by  “open  communion,”  as  they  practise  it,  to  violate 
the  principle  that  the  terms  of  communion  and  of  member¬ 
ship  are,  in  essence,  precisely  the  same.  This  principle  is  ob¬ 
viously  correct;  a  church,  in  its  invitations,  ought  not  to 
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nullify  its  own  teachings  and  discriminate  against  its  own  mem¬ 
bers.  Serious  differences  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  terms  of 
church-membership  are,  might,  and  I  think  must,  seriously 
affect  the  question  of  denominational  intercommunion.  But 
the  principle  itself — whatever  variations  may  arise  in  its  ap¬ 
plication — will  not,  I  am  sure,  be  seriously  questioned. 

4.  Baptism  is  a  prerequisite  to  chiirchrmembership,  and 
so  to  communion. — The  Episcopal  Church  gives  this  direc¬ 
tion  in  the  Prayer-book,  “And  there  shall  none  be  admitted 
to  the  Holy  Communion,  until  such  time  as  he  be  confirmed, 
or  be  ready  and  desirous  to  be  confirmed.”^  All  such  have 
been  taught  to  say,  in  answer  to  the  second  question  of  the 
Catechism,  “My  sponsors  in  baptism;  wherein  I  was  made  a 
member  of  Christ,  the  child  of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.”  Terrible  as  this  answer  seems  to  me 
in  its  teaching  of  delusion,  it  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  that 
baptism  is  held  to  be  indispensable  to  membership  and  com¬ 
munion.  Presbyterians  believe  that  baptism  “  is  the  initiatory 
rite  of  the  Christian  church.”  “Communicants  [i.  e.,  all  Pres¬ 
byterian  church-members]  in  good  and  regular  standing”  are 
to  be  admitted  to  the  communion.  “  It  is  customary  to  in¬ 
vite  all  Christians  present  .  .  .  who  are  in  good  and  regular 
standing  in  other  evangelical  churches,”  and  who,  of  course, 
are  considered  as  baptized.  “But ‘it  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  and  usage  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  to  ex¬ 
tend  such  invitations’  to  persons  who  are  not  members  of 

^  This  direction,  literally  interpreted,  would  seem  to  require  strict 
communion  of  a  very  decided  type,  for  it  would  shut  out  all  but  Episco¬ 
palians,  and  perhaps  Romanists.  But  the  questions,  whether  the  great 
majority  of  Episcopalians  can  fairly  be  called  “evangelical  Christians,” 
and  whether  the  Episcopal  Church  is  "open” or  “close”  on  the  com¬ 
munion  question,  does  not  affect  in  the  least  the  force  of  my  argument  in 
respect  to  the  general  belief  and  practice  of  evangelical  pedobaptists. 
Perhaps  Episcopal  clergymen  do  not  refuse  the  communion  to  persons  of 
other  denominations,  wishing  to  receive  it  and  “meekly  kneeling  on  their 
knees.” 
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any  evangelical  church,”^  The  position  of  the  Methodist 
Church  is  substantially  the  same.^  Congregationalists  hold 
that  the  communion  is  a  privilege  of  baptized  church-mem¬ 
bers;  and  in  inviting  other  “evangelical  Christians,”  invite 
them  as  baptized  persons.  It  is  well  known  that  Baptists  in¬ 
sist  that  baptism  is  an  essential,  though  not  the  only,  pre¬ 
requisite  to  church-membership  and  communion. 

In  fact,  ne.xt  to  nobody  takes  any  other  ground  except 
those  who  are  called  “  open-communion  Baptists.”  As  these 
cannot  yet  accept  anything  as  baptism  but  immersion,  and 
are  determined  to  reject  restricted  communion,  no  course  is 
open  to  them  e.xcept  to  deny  that  baptism  is  prerequisite  to 
communion.  In  doing  this  they  are  obliged  to  reject  not 
only  what  is  obviously  New  Testament  teaching,  but  also 
what  is  universally  received  in  Christendom — evangelical  and 
unevangelical. 

There  may  be  latitudinarians  among  pedobaptists  who 
do  not  scruple  to  depart  from  their  own  standards.  But 
Christendom,  as  a  whole,  always  has  been,  and  is,  univocal 
on  this  point.  The  belief  that  baptism  is  prerequisite  to  com¬ 
munion  is  no  more  a  Baptist  peculiarity  than  the  belief  in  the 
forgiveness  of  sins. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
act  of  baptism,  its  subjects  or  design — any  or  all  of  these — 
would  necessarily  affect  in  the  gravest  manner  the  question 
of  intercommunion. 

5.  An  drderly  zualk  in  the  church  is  prerequisite  to  the 
communion. — An  orderly  walk  is  substantially  the  same  thing 
as  being  a  member  in  good  and  regular  standing.  Such  a 
member  is  known  or  presumed  to  be  living  in  accordance  with 
the  commands  of  Christ  and  the  obligations  of  church-mem¬ 
bership,  and  to  be  free  from  such  derelictions  of  duty,  or 

^  See  Hodge’s  What  is  Presbyterian  Law,  pp.  82,90,  91,  and  foot¬ 
notes. 

-  See  Methodist  Discipline,  •  •j  17,  42,  47,  544. 
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such  inconsistencies  in  doctrine  or  practice,  as  require  censure 
from  the  church.  A  fair  specimen  of  the  general  position  is 
found  in  the  rule  of  the  Methodist  Church:  “No  person 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  Lord’s  Supper  among  us,  who  is 
guilty  of  any  practice  for  which  we  would  exclude  a  member 
of  our  church.”^ 

liut  it  is  important  to  notice  that  two  questions  are  really 
involved  in  this  matter  of  an  orderly  walk;  viz.:  (  i)  Does  one 
walk  orderly  according  to  the  standard  of  his  own  church.? 
(2)  Is  that  standard  right.? — in  other  words,  Is  the  church 
itself  in  New  Testament  order.?  For  if  the  church  itself  has 
departed  from  the  commands  of  Christ,  especially  as  to  doc¬ 
trine,  constitution,  terms  of  membership,  and  requirements, 
then  a  member  may  be  orderly  according  to  his  church’s  stand¬ 
ard,  yet  far  from  orderly  according  to  the  New  Testament 
standard.  Now  all  agree  that  some  things  are  indispensable 
to  New  Testament  order;  the  minimum  would  be,  in  the  view 
of  evangelical  pedobaptists,  whatever  is  implied  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  “  orthodox  and  evangelical  churches.”  They  would 
not,  for  example,  accept  as  substantially  in  gospel  order  a 
body  which  denies  all  ordinances  and  a  stated  ministry  (as 
the  Quakers),  or  fundamental  orthodox  doctrines  (as  the 
Unitarians  and  Universalists),  or  which  approves  polygamy 
(as  the  Mormons).  From  this  it  appears  evident  that  seri¬ 
ous  differences  as  to  what  constitutes  gospel  order  and  an 
orderly  walk  in  the  church  must  have  a  decisive  influence  on 
the  question  of  intercommunion.  For  no  church  can  consis¬ 
tently  invite  persons  to  the  communion  whose  position  and 
practice  are  such  that  they  could  not  be  received  into  its  mem¬ 
bership.  But  all  are  agreed  in  the  general  principle,  though 
the  application  may  vary  according  to  the  views  held  of  what 
constitutes  gospel  order,  of  what  is  indispensable  to  it. 

I  think  no  one  can  doubt  that  if  Baptists  and  evangeli¬ 
cal  pedobaptists  had  a  community  of  belief  in  all  respects  as 
^  See  Methodist  Discipline,  directions  prefixed  to  ■)  545;  also  •'  544. 
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complete  as  they  have  in  respect  to  the  five  principles  just 
stated,  there  could  be  no  question  about  the  propriety  of  un¬ 
restricted  intercommunion;  indeed  fusion  into  one  body  would 
be  only  a  question  of  time.  Unfortunately  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  next  to  consider 
three 

PRINCIPLES  PECULI.\R  TO  BAPTISTS 

which,  as  we  shall  see,  must  necessarily  control  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  principles  above  stated  in  determining  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  intercommunion  with  pedobaptists. 

I.  The  spirituality  of  the  church. — All  who  believe  in 
supernatural  Christianity  and  a  divinely  instituted  church  must 
believe  in  spiritual  grace  and  blessings  and  in  the  working  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  and  so,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  spiritual 
character  of  the  church.  But  the  Baptist  principle  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  much  more  radical  and  thoroughgoing;* and  is, 
in  reality,  the  one  thing  characteristic  and  determinative  of 
the  Baptist  position  in  all  respects.  I  am  happy  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  stating  it. 

We  believe  that  every  true  Christian  is  such  by  virtue  of 
a  new  life,  in  union  with  Christ,  originated  and  sustained  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.  He  is  a  regenerate,  a  spiritual  man.  This 
new  life  is  not  the  old  life,  dev'eloped,  reformed,  modified, 
improved,  or  reconstructed.  It  is  a  new  life,  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  use  of  the  word  of  God;  it  will  never  be 
destroyed,  though  it  maybe  dwarfed  or  perverted  for  a  time. 
It  will  abide  forever,  it  will  be  perfected  in  glory. 

In  like  manner  we  believe  that  the  church,  according  to 
the  New  Testament,  is  a  purely  spiritual  body,  created  and 
energized  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  existing  on  earth,  but  destined 
to  be  perfected  in  glory.  It  is  not  anything  previously  exist¬ 
ing,  as  the  Hebrew  commonwealth,  developed, reformed,  mod¬ 
ified,  improved,  or  reconstrueted.  It  would  be  a  good  state¬ 
ment  to  say,  that  the  germ  of  the  church  is  found  in  the 
identification  of  Christ  with  his  people  by  his  baptism  followed 
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by  the  anointing  with  the  Holy  Spirit;  its  rvucleus  or  embrj'o, 
in  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  later  in  the  waiting  company 
in  the  upper  chamber;  its  birth,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
when  the  Holy  Spirit  organized  and  fused  old  disciples  and 
new  into  one  living  body.  Before  Christ  there  w’ere  pious 
men,  in  whom  was  the  principle  of  a  new  life,  developed  so 
far  as  the  existing  stage  of  the  history  of  redemption  would 
permit,  but  there  was  no  church.  Israel  was  not  a  church, 
but  type  and  shadow  of  the  church.  From  this  it  follows 
that  the  church  in  its  earthly  manifestation  should  be  abso¬ 
lutely  spiritual;  membership,  ministry,  ordinances,  worship, 
polity,  work, — all  spiritual.  The  church  cannot  be  evolved 
from  a  community  of  natural  men,  or  from  individuals,  by 
education  or  any  other  means  short  of  regeneration.  The 
church  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  state  or  with  politics;  no 
mission  to  rule,  reform,  or  regenerate  the  world,  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  evil  age.  Its  one  mission  is  to  serve  Christ  in  the  Spirit, 
to  train  its  members  for  glory,  to  seek  the  salvation  of  sin¬ 
ners.  It  must  pursue  spiritual  ends  by  spiritual  means.  All 
kinds  of  secular  good  follow  its  successes,  but  incidentally, 
not  as  part  of  its  work.  Those  Baptists  who  have  different 
conceptions  of  the  mission  of  the  church,  and  are  uniting  with 
others  in  secularizing  the  church  and  its  activities,  are  lament¬ 
ably  ignorant  or  regardless  of  the  foundation  principle  of  their 
own  denomination.  Moreover  no  person  is  rightfully  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  church  unless  he  is  spiritual,  i.  e.,  regenerated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit;  and  no  ordinance,  observance,  or  act  of 
worship  can  have  any  value  except  as  it  expresses  and  in¬ 
creases  the  knowledge,  obedience,  and  holy  emotions  of  re¬ 
generate  souls.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  can  have  no 
saving  effect  on  the  unregenerate,  unless  the  Spirit  of  God 
opens  their  hearts  to  receive  and  obey.  Ordinances  and 
forms  applied  to  them  are  unmeaning,  misleading,  and  hurtful. 

Therefore  Baptists  receive  no  one  to  membership,  in  any 
sense,  except  those  who  give  evidence  of  regeneration  by  a 
VOL.  LII.  NO.  206.  7 
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credible  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  and  submission  to  him. 
We  cannot  read  the  heart,  are  sometimes  deceived,  may  some¬ 
times  be  careless;  but  there  is  not  a  real  Baptist  church  on 
earth  which  ever  receives  a  member  without  what  is  consid¬ 
ered  sufficient  or  presumptive  evidence  that  he  is  a  regenerate 
soul.  We  know  nothing  of  a  church  composed  of  believers 
and  their  children;  of  having  the  form  and  seeking  the  power 
of  godliness;  of  coming  into  the  church  to  find  salvation  or 
as  probationers;  of  infants  growing  up  to  be  church-members; 
of  natural  men  receiving  baptism  in  order  to  obtain  forgive¬ 
ness.  We  baptize  believers  in  Christ,  not  to  originate  the 
new  life,  but  to  express,  and  in  expressing  to  consummate, 
the  commencement  of  a  new  life  already  begun  in  the  heart 
by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

This  explains  our  attitude  towards  infant  baptism.  It 
is  not  merely  that  we  find  no  warrant  for  it  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  That  would,  indeed,  be  decisive  with  us  against  the 
practice.  But  it  is  abhorrent  to  us  because  we  see  in  it  a 
fearful  violation  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  church.  In¬ 
fants,  incapable  of  faith  and  regeneration,  are  supposed  by  it 
to  be  made  church-members  or  quasi  church-members,  or  to 
be  acknowledged  as  such.  They  are  supposed  to  be  regen¬ 
erated  in  baptism,  or,  if  not  regenerated,  to  be  brought  into 
a  covenant  with  God,  which  it  will  be  their  duty  later  to  rat¬ 
ify.  In  its  older  and  stronger  form  it  fills  the  church  with 
unconverted  members,  effaces  the  distinction  between  the 
church  and  the  world,  and  leads  millions  blindfold  to  perdi¬ 
tion.  It  has  corrupted  the  church  in  everyway,  and  is  “the 
pillar  and  ground  of  poper}^”  In  its  milder  and  modern 
form  it  dulls  the  sense  of  distinction  between  the  natural  and 
the  spiritual;  tends  to  the  reception  of  “  the  baptized  children 
of  the  church”  to  “full  membership”  more  easily  than  is  the 
case  with  others;  obliterates  the  meaning  of  baptism  as  a 
symbol  of  death  to  the  old  life  and  rising  to  the  new;  nullifies 
the  command  to  each  new  convert  to  arise  and  be  baptized. 
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And  it  has  an  innate  tendency  to  gravitate  towards  the  other 
and  more  dangerous  type.  Therefore  we  bear  unceasing  tes¬ 
timony  against  it;  we  can  give  it  no  recognition  as  Christian 
baptism.  This  is  just  as  true  when  infants  are  immersed  (as 
in  the  Greek  Church)  as  in  any  other  case.  The  principle 
of  the  pure  spirituality  of  the  church  puts  a  ban  upon  it. 

Now,  holding  these  convictions,  Baptists  must  act  upon 

them.  We  receive  to  membership  only  those  who  profess 
faith  in  Christ  and  a  change  of  heart,  and  who  submit  to  bap¬ 
tism,  which,  as  the  voluntary  and  spiritual  act  of  the  person 
baptized,  expresses  that  faith  and  that  change.  But  now,  if 
we  were  to  invite  to  the  communion  members  of  all  evangel¬ 
ical  pedobaptist  churches,  we  should  have  to  receive  many 
baptized  (as  is  alleged)  in  unconscious  infancy;  some, perhaps, 
who  know  no  other  regeneration  but  baptismal  regeneration; 
many  who,  though  regenerate,  could  not  be  received  as  mem¬ 
bers  among  us,  because  they  have  never  expressed  their 
spiritual  character  by  being  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism  and 
raised  to  walk  with  him  in  newness  of  life.  How  possibly, 

then,  can  we  practise  this  intercommunion  And, if  restricted 
communion  brings  some  unpleasant  misconceptions  and  re¬ 
proaches,  we  feel  compensated  for  that  by  the  testimony, 
known  and  felt  by  all  men,  which  it  enables  us  to  give  to  the 
great,  fundamental  principle  of  New  Testament  Christianity. 

2.  Baptism  is  immersion^  and  immersion  only. — We 
assert  that  the  words  used  in  the  original  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  appearing  transferred  in  the  common  English 
version  as  “baptize,”  “baptism,”  etc.,  are  equivalent  in  mean¬ 
ing  to  “  immerse,”  “  immersion,”  etc.,  and  were  so  understood, 
and  correctly  understood,  by  the  primitive  Christians. 

In  support  of  this  assertion  we  call,  as  witnesses,  the 
standard  Greek  lexicons;  Greek  usage,  classic,  patristic,  and 
modern;  the  rituals  and  requirements  of  the  ancient  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  the  earlier  Anglican,  the  Greek  down  to  the 
present  day;  ancient  versions;  ecclesiastical  history  and  arch- 
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aeology ;  and  the  general  consensus  of  modern  scholarship.^ 
We  also  appeal  to  the  fact,  that,  though  the  exact  meaning 
of  the  original  terms  is  veiled  in  the  common  English  version 
by  transfer  instead  of  translation,  and  occasionally  obscured 
by  a  misuse  of  prepositions,  nevertheless  the  descriptions,  cir¬ 
cumstances,  symbolisms,  and  allusions  make  it  very  plain,  to 
an  attentive  reader,  that  baptism  is  immersion,  and  that 
sprinkling  and  pouring  are  out  of  the  question.  Hence  the 
New  Testament,  even  in  this  version,  is  the  most  powerful 
book  in  existence  in  sustaining  our  views  of  baptism. 

We,  then,  regard  the  command  to  baptize  and  to  be  bap¬ 
tized  as  precisely  equivalent  to  a  command  to  immerse  and 
to  be  immersed.  Holding,  in  common  with  all  Christendom, 
that  baptism  is  prerequisite  to  church-membership  and  to 
communion,  and  perfectly  convinced  that  nothing  is  baptism 
but  immersion,  we  must  of  necessity  hold  that  immersion  is 
prerequisite  to  church-membership  and  to  communion,  and 
act  accordingly.  How  any  candid  man  can  wonder  at  this, 
or  ask  Baptists  to  change  their  practice,  unless  he  can  con¬ 
vince  them  of  error  in  their  definition  of  baptism,  passes  my 
comprehension. 

3.  Christ  is  supreme  and  sole  lawgiver  for  the  church. 
— All  Christians  would  probably  agree  that  Christ’s  author¬ 
ity  is  supreme.  We  assert,  also,  that  it  is  sole — there  is  no 
other.  We  find  that  authority  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  New  Testament  alone.  We  can  admit  no  modification  on 
the  authority  of  popes,  councils,  creeds,  church  organizations, 
custom,  courtesy,  or  convenience.  Whatever  was  important 
enough  for  Christ  to  command  is  important  enough  for  us  to 

^  Much  of  this  testimony,  including  Greek  usage  exhaustively,  ver¬ 
sions,  rituals,  concessions,  etc.,  is  compactly  arranged  in  a  little  work  of 
exceedingly  great  value,  “Baptizein:  its  Meaning  and  Uses,”  by  T.  J. 
Conant,  U.  U.  With  patient  research  and  scholarly  impartiality,  he  gath¬ 
ers  and  classifies  the  original  sources  of  information,  and  places  them, 
with  English  translations,  before  the  reader’s  eye,  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves. 
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obey;  that,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  we  hiust  teach  and  do; 
that, — nothing  more,  nothing  less,  nothing  else;  even  if  this 
obedience  should  leave  us  alone  among  professing  Christians. 

In  settling,  then,  for  ourselves,  the  question  of  intercom¬ 
munion,  we  can  consult  no  human  authority  or  general  cus¬ 
tom,  nor  swerve  even  to  keep  the  good-will  of  Christian  men. 
If  the  church  of  Christ  is  purely  spiritual,  if  baptism  is  im¬ 
mersion,  if  Christ  is  the  sole  lawgiver,  then  fidelity  to  the  faith 
once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints,  leaves  us  no  option.  And 
so  we  are  prepared  to  formulate  the 

BAITIST  VIEW  AS  TO  QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  COMMUNION. 

These  qualifications  are: — 

1.  Regeneration ;  the  evidence  of  regeneration  being  a 
credible  profession  of  faith  in  Christ. 

2.  Baptism.,  i.  e.,  the  immersion  of  a  believer  in  Jesus 
Christ. 

3.  An  orderly  walk  in  the  church. — Members  in  good 
and  regular  standing  in  the  local  Baptist  church,  and  in  other 
churches  of  the  same  faith  and  order,  are  presumably  walk¬ 
ing  orderly  in  the  church. 

Beyond  this  we  cannot  consistently  go;  for  membership 
in  evangelical  pedobaptist  churches  is  not  prima  facie  evi¬ 
dence  of  possessing  these  qualifications.  Many,  we  joyfully 
acknowledge,  are  regenerate;  but  most,  in  our  view,  are  un¬ 
baptized;  and  none,  in  our  view,  are  walking  orderly  in  a 
church  in  gospel  order.  It  is  our  conviction,  that  all  Chris¬ 
tians  ought  to  believe  and  practise,  strictly,  according  to  the 
New  Testament,  and  that,  if  this  could  be  so,  there  would  be 
no  need  of  restricted  communion.  As  it  is,  we  are  shut  up 
to  it;  there  is  no  other  course  open  to  us,  unless  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  violate  our  solemn  convictions  of  truth  and  duty. 

This  will,  possibly,  appear  in  even  a  stronger  form,  if 
we  notice 
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TWO  SUGGESTED  ALTERNATIVES. 

1.  First  Alternative:  Relegathig  all  responsibility  to 
the  communicant ;  i.  e.,  teaching  our  views,  but  inviting  or 
encouraging  all  who  judge  themselves  qualified  to  partake 
on  their  own  responsibility. 

To  some  this  may  seem  an  easy  way  out,  and  they  may 
adopt  it  directly  or  by  a  significant  silence.  But,  in  the  light 
of  the  preceding  discussion,  the  objections  are  insuperable, 
(i)  It  nullifies  our  teachings.  We  might  just  as  well  pro¬ 
claim  immersion  to  be  the  only  baptism,  and  then  receive  as 
members  all  who  consider  themselves  as  baptized.  (2)  It 
countervenes  the  principle  that  the  qualifications  for  mem¬ 
bership  and  for  communion  are  the  same,  and  (3)  so  dis¬ 
criminates  against  our  own  members.  (4)  It  renders  nugatory 
our  testimony  to  the  truth.  (5)  It  makes  church  discipline 
a  farce.  Members  excluded,  even  for  heinous  sins,  would  be 
at  liberty  to  commune;  excommunication  would  be  a  nullity. 
(6)  It  is  abdication  by  the  church  of  its  rightful  authority  as 
custodian  of  the  ordinances.  (7)  It  would  put  Baptists  in  a 
unique  position,  unknown  in  Christendom,  and  perfectly  pre¬ 
posterous,  for  the  sake  of  a  kind  of  “open  communion”  not 
likely,  as  I  judge,  to  command  the  respect  of  evangelical  pedo- 
baptists  or  anybody  else. 

2.  Second  Alternative :  Relaxing  the  terms  of  occa¬ 
sional  communion  on  account  of  altered  circumstances. — The 
plea  is  that  neglect  of  immersion,  and  failure  to  walk  in  gos¬ 
pel  order,  do  not  mean,  in  the  present  division  and  confusion, 
what  they  would  have  meant  in  primitive  times,  viz.,  wilful 
disobedience  to  Christ.  Therefore  Christian  charity  requires 
us  not  to  debar  from  the  table  pious  Christians  honestly  mis¬ 
taken;  while  we  must  continue  to  teach  the  truth. 

Conceding  in  large  measure  the  correctness  of  the  prem¬ 
ises,  the  conclusion  is  seen  to  be  untenable,  in  the  light  of 
the  preceding  discussion.  The  first  four  objections  to  the 
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First  Alternative, and  the  sixth,  have  equal  force  against  this 
course.  And  the  following  additional  objections  lie  against 
it:  (i)  Soon,  as  the  logical  outcome,  “honestly  mistaken 
Christians”  would  be  admitted  to  membership.  (2)  All  this 
countervenes  the  principle  that  Christ  is  sole  lawgiver  for  the 
church.  (3)  Instead  of  governing  ourselves  by  the  teachings 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  a  plain  and  defensible  rule, 
we  should  be  compelled  to  sit  in  judgment  on  motives  and 
as  to  the  extent  of  aberration  admissible;  questions  to  the 
last  degree  perplexing,  and  which  Christ  has  never  authorized 
his  churches  to  adjudicate.  (4)  We  should  find  no  stopping- 
place.  Fatal  error  might  be  fellowshipped  after  a  time.  It  is 
far  more  dangerous  and  demoralizing  to  put  error  on  an  equal 
footing  with  truth  than  it  is  to  accept  error  as  truth,  by  mis¬ 
take  of  judgment.  There  is  only  one  safe  way  for  church  or 
Christians,  and  that  is  to  follow  the  truth  unflinchingly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  best  judgment  of  what  the  truth  is  and  of 
what  it  requires.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  “  open  communion,” 
on  the  plan  just  stated,  would  be  altogether  agreeable  to  those 
for  whose  sake  it  would  be  adopted.  They  might  prefer 
our  present  practice  to  one  in  which  they  would  be  received 
as  erring  brethren  covered  by  the  mantle  of  charity,  and 
needing  to  “be  taught  the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly.” 

It  is  entirely  clear  that  Baptists,  so  long  as  they  hold 
those  convictions  that  make  them  Baptists,  are  shut  up  to  re¬ 
stricted  communion.  Restricted  communion  is  inevitable  and 
easily  defensible,  if  Baptist  principles  are  defensible. 

But  perhaps  we  might  go  further  and  consider — 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  RESTRICTED  COMMUNION. 

The  suggestion  of  such  an  idea  may  startle  and  even 
shock  the  reader.  It  will  startle  those  who,  forced  to  con¬ 
fess  that  restricted  communion  is  defensible  and  inevitable 
for  Baptists,  see  in  it  an  unfortunate  emphasizing  of  differen¬ 
ces,  and  deplore  the  fact  that  it  separates  regenerate  persons 
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at  the  Lord’s  table  and  grieves  many  pious  hearts.  It  will 
shock  those  who  regard  “  close  communion  ”  as  the  one  great 
fault  and  blemish  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  Yet  let  us 
look  at  the  matter  candidly. 

Restricted  communion  advantageous.^  No,  not  abso¬ 
lutely.  If  all  who  love  the  Lord  could  see  eye  to  eye,  there 
would  be  indeed  “one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,”  and  so 
one  communion,  and  presently  one  body;  a  consummation, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  devoutly  to  be  wished  for.  Restricted 
communion  advantageous.^  Yes, relatively, as  things  are  now. 
In  supporting  this  statement  I  shall,  of  course,  assume  that 
Baptist  views,  as  set  forth  in  this  article,  are  correct. 

1.  Restricted  communion  is  a  signal  token  of  loyalty  to 
Christ.  The  practice  is  offensive  to  many,  sometimes  brings 
pain  to  ourselves.  We  adhere  to  it  from  a  sense  of  duty  to 
Christ.  It  is  not  a  light  thing  that  in  this  age  of  looseness 
and  disloyalty,  there  should  be  given  such  an  unmistakable 
exemplification  of  the  principle  of  absolute  loyalty  to  Christ 
and  his  word.  I  am  happy  to  know  that  some  eminent  and 
candid  pedobaptists  take  this  view  of  the  matter.  They  do 
not  agree  with  our  premises;  but  they  appreciate  our  con¬ 
sistency  and  the  example  we  set  of  abiding  at  all  hazards  by 

what  we  believe  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  New  Testament. 

% 

2.  Restricted  communion  furnishes  an  unmistakable 
and  effective  testimony  to  the  truth.,  especially  to  the  spirit¬ 
uality  of  the  church,  the  obligation  to  be  immersed,  and  the 
sole  authority  of  Christ  in  hischurch.  I  feel  sure  that  in  this 
fact  really  lies  the  offence  of  “close  communion.”  Denomi¬ 
national  intercommunion  does  not  appear  to  be  very  highly 
prized  (except  as  a  matter  of  sentiment),  or  to  be  extensively 
practised,  even  among  those  bodies  which  can  consistently  al¬ 
low  it.  Mo.st  persons  are  satisfied  with  the  privileges  of  their 
own  church.  Professed  Christians  seem  to  account  it  no  great 
evil  to  be  divided  as  to  baptism,  doctrine,  and  polity,  and  to 
belong  to  different  denominations.  Why  consider  it  so  great 
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an  evil  not  to  be  able  to  commune  together’?  Why  so  great 
sensitiveness  about  restricted  communion  ?  I  think  the  an¬ 
swer  is  obvious.  If  Baptists  would  only  practise  “  open  com¬ 
munion,”  their  position  woiild  really  and  practically  be  this, 
“We  prefer  immersion,  believe  it  to  be  primitive  and  ex¬ 
pressive,  we  are  not  ready  to  practise  infant  baptism,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  receive  members  except  by  immersion ;  but 
we  are  not  thoroughly  sure  about  all  this;  we  do  not  deem  it 
of  vital  importance,  and  we  are  willing  to  accept  sprinkling 
and  pouring  as  “modes'  of  baptism”  virtually  sufficient  for 
others,  and  to  waive  our  objections  to  infant  baptism,  at  least 
so  far  as  to  admit  that  it  does  not  seriously  invalidate  church 
order.”  We  should  thus  place  our  peculiarities  on  about  the 
same  basis  as  that  on  which,  e.  g.,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
places  its  polity,  as  being  most  nearly  scriptural,  but  not  es¬ 
sential.^  Other  denominations  would  bear  with  our  pecul¬ 
iarities,  we  with  theirs,  and  all  would  go  along  comfortably 
together,  according  to  the  idea,  so  often  expressed,  that  all 
denominational  differences  are  matters  of  minor  importance 
— all  “evangelical”  denominations  being  “regiments  of  the 
same  army,”  in  pretty  good  order,  “the  collective  church,” 
as  it  has  been  put. 

But  restricted  communion  proclaims  to  the  world  that 
the  pure  spirituality  of  the  church  is  a  vital  principle;  that 
infant  baptism  is  itself  a  grievous  corruption  of  Christianity, 

^  No  Baptist,  who  knows  and  remembers  what  he  is  about,  ever  uses 
the  expression  “mode  of  baptism.”  It  begs  the  very  question  at  issue, 
which  is:  What  is  baptism  ?  What  is  the  act  of  baptism  ?  If  the  an¬ 
swer  be.  Baptism  is  pouring,  sprinkling,  or  immersion,  then  these  can  con¬ 
sistently  enough  be  called  “modes  of  baptism."  But  we  deny  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  this  answer  in  toto.  The  use  of  the  expression  “mode  of 
baptism  "  is  therefore  an  absurdity  for  a  Baptist  or  in  a  discussion  be¬ 
tween  Baptists  and  pedobaptists,  unless  one  means  the  mode  of  immer¬ 
sion,  as  by  dipping  forward  or  backward.  Etjually  foolish  is  it  for  a 
Baptist  to  speak  of  “baptism  by  immersion,”  i.  e., ‘immersion  by  immer¬ 
sion. 

®  See  Hodge’s  What  is  Presbyterian  Law,  pp.  ir,  12,  29. 
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and  the  prolific  parent  of  many  more;  that  there  is  no  bap¬ 
tism  but  immersion;  that  Christ’s  teachings,  as  found  in  the 
New  Testament,  must  not  be  altered,  amended,  or  waived; 
that  all  churches  that  violate  these  principles  are  essentially 
out  of  gospel  order,  and  that  Baptists  are,  in  many  respects, 
“a  people  alone,”  and  bound  to  be  alone  until  these  princi¬ 
ples  are  generally  accepted.  This  testimony  is  distasteful  to 
others;  hence  the  offence  of  “close  communion”  ;  but  if  it 
is  a  true  testimony,  it  is  valuable  and  must  be  given.  And 
would  evangelical  pedobaptists  like  us  better  if  we  should 
show  ourselves  to  be  hypocrites  and  cowards.^ 

3.  Restricted  communion  presences  the  parity  ^  meaning, 
and  order  of  the  ordinances. — It  has  come  about,  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  perversion  of  baptism  and  the  controversy  about 
“close  communion,”  that  the  communion  has  been  exalted 
in  importance  at  the  expense  of  baptism.  It  is  not  impor¬ 
tant  that  Christians  should  have  the  same  baptism,  if  they  can 
only  commune  together!  It  is  not  important  to  have  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  true  baptism,  if  we  can  only  have  the  supreme 
privilege  of  communion,  especially  of  communion  together! 
And  so  the  secondary  function  of  the  communion,  viz.,  to  ex¬ 
press  joint  fellowship  with  Christ,  has  been  exaggerated;  the 
communion  is  distorted  into  an  expression  of  fellowship  with 
each  other,  as  the  principal  thing,  to  the  neglect  of  the  main 
idea  of  fellowship  with  Christ.  And  then  pedobaptist  and 
also  “open-communion”  views  belittle  baptism,  lose  sight 
of  its  meaning,  disturb  or  sever  the  relation  of  the  two  ordi¬ 
nances,  completely  obliterate  the  significance  of  their  order. 
Immersion  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  life  in  Christ,  com¬ 
munion  its  continuance  and  renewal.  Immersion  means  we 
in  Christ,  communion  Christ  in  us.  Restricted  communion 
restores  the  proper  conception  of  all  this;  and  emphasizes  it. 

4.  Restricted  communion  is  useful  ui  accentuating  the 
distinction  between  church  fellowship  and  Christian  fellow- 
ship. — I  know  that  a  labored  attack  on  Baptist  practice 
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has  been  made  based  on  the  denial  of  this  distinction.  But  • 
undeniable  facts  show  that  such  a  distinction  exists.  An 
orthodox  Quaker  and  a  strict  Presbyterian,  both  being  regen- 
eratemen.can  and  do  have  Christian  fellowship  in  many  things; 
in  prayer  for  example.  But  they  can  have  no  church  fellow¬ 
ship;  not  merely  do  not,  but  cannot.  The  Quaker  rejects 
church,  stated  ministry,  and  ordinances.  Fellowship  is  im¬ 
possible  without  community.  Christian  fellowship,  in  a  meas¬ 
ure,  exists;  church  fellowship  cannot.  So  a  converted  person 
in  my  congregation,  awaiting  baptism,  can  have  no  church 
fellowship  with  me.  He  is  not  a  church-member,  not  a  com¬ 
municant,  has  nothing  to  do  with  church  affairs.  Will  any 
man,  however,  have  the  hardihood  to  deny  that  he  and  I  can 
and  do  have  Christian  fellowship  in  prayer,  love,  and  even  in 
our  views  of  church  order The  distinction  is  a  valid  one. 
Accurately  speaking,  church  fellowship  is  a  part  of  Christian 
fellowship,  real  or  presumptive;  but  all  Christian  fellowship 
is  not  church  fellowship. 

That  Baptists  are  always  consistent  I  do  not  affirm. 
They  do  not  exchange  letters  of  dismission  with  other  denom¬ 
inations.  This  is  consistent.  But  if  pedobaptist  ordination 
is  ever  accepted  as  all-sufficient  for  a  Baptist  minister;  if  pedo¬ 
baptist  ministers  are  ever  invited  to  act  officially  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  matters,  as  ordinations  or  the  constitution  of  a  church; 
if  Baptists  ever  engage  in  “evangelistic”  or  other  “union” 
work  on  terms  which  imply  suppression  or  sacrifice  of  the 
truth; — then  they  are  so  far  inconsistent.  But  I  think  these 
things  are  not  true  of  the  mass  of  the  Baptist  denomination. 

I  have  myself  lived  for  many  years  by  the  side  of  pedobap¬ 
tist  ministers  in  good  neighborhood,  sometimes  in  warm 
friendship.  But  I  have  always  believed  if  best  for  Baptists 
to  do  their  own  work  in  their  own  way,  with  love  and  good 
wishes  for  all,  but  without  those  “  entangling  alliances  ”  which 
seem  to  me  unfavorable  both  to  the  truth  and  to  peace.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  folly  to  argue  in  the  face  of  obvious  facts,  that 
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there  can  be  no  recognized  distinction  between  church  fel¬ 
lowship  and  Christian  fellowship,  because  Baptists  may  not 
in  every  instance  accurately  observe  that  distinction,  while 
they  make  it,  proclaim  it,  and  generally  act  upon  it. 

The  making  of  this  distinction  is  of  serious  importance, 
apart  from  the  communion  question.  The  denial  of  it  is 
akin  to  the  belief  that  salvation  is  impossible  without  church- 
membership.  This  belief  introduces  unregenerate  men  into 
the  church  for  salvation,  and  produces  formalism  and  self- 
delusion.  The  importance  of  baptism  and  church-membership 
should  not  be  undervalued.  Men  should  not  be  encouraged 
in  the  hope  of  leading  a  Christian  life  outside  the  church. 
But  it  is  good  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  piety  is  wrought  in 
the  soul  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  Christian  fellowship  can 
exist  in  a  large  degree,  especially  in  present  circumstances, 
apart  from  church  fellowship. 

5.  Restricted  communion  is  for  the  benefit  of  other 
Christians. — The  truth  is  just  as  important  to  them  as  to 
Baptists.  Error  with  them  has  wrought  great  evils  in  the 
past,  and  is  capable  of  working  equal  evils  in  the  future.  The 
influence  of  Baptist  teachings  has  done  good  in  partly  neutral¬ 
izing  certain  inherent  tendencies,  that  have  been  fruitful  for 
evil  in  the  past,  and  are  so  now  in  many  churches  and  coun¬ 
tries.  Why,  for  example,  do  so  many  evangelical  pedobap- 
tists,  now  and  here,  accept  the  separation  of  church  and  state, 
believe  in  religious  liberty,  and  insist  on  some  evidence  of 
regeneration  in  order  to  “  full  membership  ”  How  comes  it 
that  their  church  authorities  are  lamenting  the  growing  neg¬ 
lect  of  infant  baptism }  We  are  doing  them  good,  which 
would  be  mostly  prevented  but  for  our  consistency  in  restricted 
communion.  W^e  show  by  that  that  we  are  in  earnest  in  our 
Baptist  principles;  and  are,  at  the  same  time,  in  Christian 
fellowship  with  all  good  men  in  the  things  wherein  we  are 
agreed.  This  attitude  is  best  for  the  truth;  best  for  harmony 
and  peace. 
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6.  Restricted  communion  is  favorable  to  Christian 
union. — It  puts  an  insuperable  barrier  in  the  way  of  a  false 
and  unprincipled  “  union  ”  sentiment,  which  calls  for  union 
by  compromise.  Such  union,  dishonoring  to  Christ,  destruc¬ 
tive  of  principle,  hollow,  and  sure  to  end  in  hopeless  disrup¬ 
tions,  must  indefinitely  postpone  real  union.  All  hope  of  real 
union — union  in  the  truth — lies  in  the  way  of  honest  study 
of  the  word  of  God  and  straightforward  fidelity  in  obeying  it. 

7.  Restricted  communion  is  good  for  the  world. — Evils 
may  result  from  divisions.  But,  while  divisions  exist,  it  is 
good  that,  in  the  practice  of  one  denomination,  this  blind  and 
self-deceiving  world  should  see  a  positive  and  unmistakable 
testimony  to  the  truth  that  nothing  is  of  any  value  in  religion 
but  that  which  is  spiritual — regeneration  and  its  fruits,  the 
obedience  of  a  spiritual  man  to  Christ,  the  new  life,  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  New  Testament,  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
If  the  world  asks.  What  means  restricted  communion.?  our 
answer  is,  that  it  means  precisely  that.  This  testimony  deals 
a  heavy  blow  to  all  carnal,  ritualistic,  hereditary,  and  formal 
religion,  so  acceptable  to  natural  men,  but  so  fatal  to  them. 

8.  Restricted  communion  is  good for  Baptists. — It  keeps 
them  in  their  true  position,  and  when  they  abide  there  most 
strictly,  then  are  they  most  prosperous.  Whenever  they 
falter  or  compromise,  the  result  is  decay  and  death.  In¬ 
deed — 

OPEN  COMMUNION  IS  BAPTIST  SUICIDE. 

It  is  easy  to  trace  the  downward  steps  which  would  con¬ 
duct  the  denomination  or  a  church  from  a  vigorous  life  to  the 
grave. — The  first  step  would  be  to  invite  to  the  communion 
“all  immersed  believers,”  meaning  to  include  the  few  im¬ 
mersed  members  of  pedobaptist  churches.  But  how  invidi¬ 
ous  to  make  distinctions  among  members  of  the  same  church, 
ail  of  whom,  if  any,  are  out  of  gospel  order,  because  the  church 
itself  is  out  of  gospel  order !  So  comes  the  second  step.^  “  open 
communion,”  in  the  full  ordinary  sense.  But  why  receive  to 
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occasional  communion  and  debar  from  permanent  commun¬ 
ion,  i.  e.,  membership  ?  So  the  third  step,  reception  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  persons  not  immersed.  Now  the  Baptist  church  is 
dead — it  has  wholly  abandoned  its  Baptist  position — is  Bap¬ 
tist  only  in  name.  Again,  all  adult  male  members  should  be 
held  eligible  for  office,  and  so  the  fourth  step,  the  election  of 
unbaptized  men  as  deacons  and  other  church  officers.  By  this 
time  baptism  (i.  c.,  immersion)  is  no  longer  publicly  taught 
and  advocated,  and  it  is  administered  rather  quietly,  on  a 
week  night,  so  as  to  avoid  offence  and  reproof  to  the  unbap¬ 
tized  members  and  officers.  The  fifth  step  is  now  easy,  the 
election  of  a  pedobaptist  pastor;  and  then  quickly  follows  the 
sixth  step,  the  change  of  name  and  denominational  affiliation. 
Now  the  burial,  after  a  spiritual  inquest,  with  the  verdict: 
suicide  by  open  communion.  Lay  the  lifeless  form  of  the  dead 
Baptist  church  in  the  tomb,  “  unwept,  unhonored,  and  un¬ 
sung”!  There  is  however  a  speedy  resurrection;  and  the 
newly  risen  body  is  a  full-fledged  pedobaptist  church. 

This  is  not  a  fancy  sketch.  I  have  known  at  least  one 
such  case;  probably  others  have  occurred  in  this  country.  It 
would  be  easy,  no  doubt,  to  find  this  process  in  all  stages  and 
in  its  consummation  In  England,  where  a  part  of  the  Baptists 
have  long  practised  “open  communion.” 

Equally  fatal  to  all  Baptist  efficiency  are  “  open-com¬ 
munion”  sentiments  in  the  case  of  individuals.  If  a  man  is 
brave,  he  advocates  his  belief,  tries  to  change  the  position  of 
his  denomination,  fails,  re-examines  his  belief  on  other  points, 
finds  the  heart  of  his  Baptist  faith  eaten  out,  with  amazing 
facility  joins  another  denomination.  If  he  is  not  brave,  he 
advocates  his  sentiments  cautiously,  with  abundant  regard 
to  the  maxim,  “discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor,”  ac¬ 
complishes  nothing,  and  is  powerless  to  defend  or  advance 
that  part  of  Baptist  belief  which  he  is  supposed  still  feebly  to 
hold. 

Now  I  frankly  say,  that,  agreeable  to  some  as  it  might 
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be  for  the  Baptist  denomination  to  commit  suicide,  such  an 
event  is  just  now  improbable.  Should  we  ever  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  our  distinguishing  principles  are  untenable  or  un¬ 
important,  I  hope  we  shall  have  grace  to  acknowledge  it,  to 
confess  that  inadvertently  we  have  been  guilty  of  causing 
schism  in  the  body  of  Christ,  and  to  abandon  our  separate 
existence.  Blit  as  long  as  we  believe  that  these  principles 
are  true  and  of  immense  importance,  nay  more,  that  they  are 
of  the  very  essence  of  New  Testament  Christianity,  and  that 
these  truths  are  put  in  our  trust  for  the  honor  of  Christ  and 
the  good  of  all  Christians  and  all  men,  it  becomes  us’to[main- 
tain  our  Baptist  attitude  unflinchingly  and  evermore.  Surely 
no  good  man  can  advisedly  reproach  us  for  doing  this,  or  ask 
us  to  be  faithless  and  false. 

In  this  article  I  have  used  great  plainness  of  speech,  but 
I  trust,  in  candor,  courtesy,  and  Christian  love.  I  present 
this  defence  of  restricted  communion  with  nothing  of  the 
elation  characteristic  of  the  neophyte  in  polemics.  The  les¬ 
sons  of  history  teach  how  hard  it  is  to  change  long-estab¬ 
lished  opinions  and  practices.  Study  of  human  nature  prepares 
one  properly  to  estimate  the  force  of  education,  preconcep¬ 
tion,  and  prejudice.  If  there  is  ever  to  be  a  cordial  and  in¬ 
telligent  union  of  all  true  believers,  it  can  only  come  by  a 
slow  process;  by  the  melting  away  of  error  and  misconception 
in  a  common  view  of  the  truth ,  through  the  candid  study  of  the 
NewTestamentundertheguidanceofthe  Holy  Spirit.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  signs  of  the  times  are  not  propitious  as  to  pro¬ 
gress  in  this  direction;  on  the  contrary,  ominous  portents 
appear,  increasing  in  number  and  intensity,  of  much  greater 
evils  than  the  differences  hitherto  separating  Baptists  and 
pedobaptists;  and  I  am  grieved  to  say  that  they  appear  to 
some  extent  in  my  own  denomination  as  well  as  in  others. 

I  see  that  among  professed  Christians  generally  the  in¬ 
terest  in  knowing  exactly  what  the  Bible  teaches,  and  the 
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rugged  determination  to  obey  that  teaching,  are  rapidly  de¬ 
clining.  Commands  on  important  matters,  formerly  accepted 
without  question,  are  openly  disregarded  in  the  name  of  ex¬ 
pediency  and  “progress,”  or  for  the  sake  of  popular  modern 
“  fads”  ;  while  precepts  of  men  are  exalted  to  the  position  of 
divine  requirements,  often  making  void  the  commandments  of 
God.  Under  the  specious  name  of  “higher  criticism,”  the 
doctrine  of  infallible  inspiration  is  denied,  the  authenticity  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  questioned,  its  histories  and  laws  are  rep¬ 
resented  as  myths  and  forgeries,  its  prophets  are  rated  as  little 
more  than  reformers  and  politicians.  The  indorsement  of  the 
ancient  Scriptures,  as  the  very  word  of  God,  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles  is  discredited.  In  a  “  new  theology,”  which  has  as 
its  centre  the  incarnation  of  Christ  and  the  “life  of  human¬ 
ity,”  instead  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  and  a  new  life,  the 
doctrines  of  law  and  justice,  of  man’s  fall,  depravity,  and 
ruined  estate,  of  the  atonement,  of  sovereign  grace,  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  coming  and  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  of  eternal  retribution, 
are  modified  and  emptied  of  their  solemn  significance  as  taught 
in  the  Hible.  Christianity  is  thus  diluted  into  a  sentimental 
religion  founded  on  “  the  universal  fatherhood  of  God  and 
brotherhood  of  man,”  and  the  distinction  between  the  regen¬ 
erate  and  the  unregenerate  is  largely  effaced.  Evolutionary 
naturalism  is  taking  the  place  of  supernatural  Christianity, 
and  enthroning  itself  in  theology;  and  in  some  quarters  Hindu 
Pantheism,  the  oldest  and  deadliest  foe,  not  only  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  but  of  theism,  now  renamed  Monism,  masquerades  as 
the  philosophic  ally  and  exponent  of  that  P'aith  to  which  it 
is  in  absolute  and  unchangeable  antagonism.  Meantime  min¬ 
isters  and  churches  are  vying  with  each  other  in  secularizing 
Christianity,  as  to  its  aims  and  activities,  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  rule,  reform,  and  regenerate  the  world,  in  this  present  evil 
age,  by  carnal  means — politics,  sociology,  and  even  socialism. 
Many,  in  accord  with  the  prevailing  materialism  of  the  day, 
“  mind  earthly  things,”  and  urge  us  to  remit  our  supreme  de- 
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votion  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  to  devote  -our  Christian 
labor  to  the  improvement  of  the  temporal  condition  of  men  and 
of  society.  And  that  holy  city,  which  is  to  descend  from  God 
out  of  heaven,  for  which  good  men  have  looked  ever  since  the 
days  of  Abraham,  is  caricatured  by  a  dream  of  better  earthly 
municipalities  and  an  improved  condition  of  church  and  state 
for  mortal  men;  the  final  outcome  of  redemption  being  a 
kingdom  without  a  king,  a  kingdom  where  sin  and  death  will 
still  exist  and  funeral  trains  will  pass  over  streets  of  gold,  as 
“  men  die  and  go  to  heaven  ”  from  the  New  Jerusalem,  where, 
as  we  had  fondly  thought,  death  is  to  be  no  more  and  the 
overcoming  believer  is  to  go  no  more  out  forever. 

It  is  evident  that  a  great  defection  from  the  faith  is  in 
the  air,  which,  if  unchecked,  will  bring  on  an  apostasy  worse 
than  that  of  Rome.  Whether  after  a  time  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  will  raise  up  a  standard  against  the  enemy,  or  whether 
these  are  the  “perilous  times”  so  solemnly  foretold  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  we  now  see  “  the  beginning  of  the  end,” 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  But,  beyond  all  doubt,  worldliness 
and  error  are  coming  in  like  a  flood,  and  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  the  hope  of  a  union  of  professed  Christians  in  the  truth 
is  receding  before  our  eyes  like  the  mocking  mirage  of  the 
desert. 

It  may  be  that  in  days  to  come  the  question  discussed 
in  this  article  will  cease  to  be  of  interest  to  the  mass  of  nom¬ 
inal  Christians.  Indeed,  of  what  consequence  is  it  with  whom 
men  commune,  or  whether  they  commune  at  all,  if  every 
thing  that  makes  the  communion  significant  and  precious  is 
abandoned.^  It  is  of  little  use  to  guard  the  casket  after  the 
resplendent  and  priceless  jewel  is  gone. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  and  whatever  may  be  the  future  of  my 
own  or  any  other  denomination,  in  one  thing  I  am  serenely 
confident,  the  foundation  of  God  stands  fast,  having  this  seal: 
The  Lord  knows  those  that  are  his.  He  will  have  a  faithful 
people  to  the  end,  even  if  it  be  a  little  flock.  And  the  greater 
VOL.  LI  I.  NO.  206.  8 
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the  defection  from  the  faith,  the  more  separate  must  this 
people  be,  and  the  more  emphatic  their  testimony  to  the  truth. 
The  greater  the  prevalence  of  error,  and  the  more  complete 
the  perversion  of  Christianity,  the  more  certain  and  neces¬ 
sary  must  it  be  that  restricted  communion  shall  remain,  as  a 
witness  to  the  truth,  until  the  Lord  come. 

Then  restricted  communion,  like  everything  else  that  is 
“in  part,”  will  be  done  away.  The  church  will  embrace  all 
the  regenerate,  purified  from  sin  and  error,  beyond  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  misunderstanding  or  separation.  It  will  be  per¬ 
fected,  glorified,  enthroned.  For  now  we  see  as  in  a  mirror, 
obscurely,  but  then  face  to  face.  Now  we  know  in  part,  but 
then  shall  we  know  fully,  even  as  we  are  fully  known. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

PRESIDENT  HARPER’S  LECTURES. 

HY  HOWARD  OSGOOD. 

President  Harper,  of  the  Chicago  L^niversity,  deliv¬ 
ered  in  Chicago,  during  the  winter  of  1894,  a  series  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis.  They  aroused  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  some  severe  comments.  These 
lectures  have  now  been  published  in  the  issues  in  1894  of 
the  Biblical  World,  of  which  President  Harper  is  the  editor. 
They  fill  between  130  and  140  pages  of  the  periodical,  and 
are  easily  accessible  to  all  who  have  an  interest  in  learning 
his  views  on  a  very  important  part  of  the  Bible. 

By  great  natural  abilities,  indefatigable  labor,  and  his  un¬ 
failing  geniality.  President  Harper  has  reached  a  high  posi¬ 
tion  among  the  educators  of  America.  He  has  done  a  great 
work  in  arousing  an  interest  in  Semitic  studies  by  his  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  power  in  teaching,  and  has  won  to  his  follow¬ 
ing  large  numbers  of  bright  young  men  who  have  come 
within  his  influence.  He  stands  at  the  head  of  the  chief  seat 
of  learning  in  one  of  the  greatest  centres  of  the  life  and 
wealth  of  our  land.  In  the  boundless  labor  of  directing  and 
building  up  that  new  and  promising  university,  he  ought  to 
have  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  all  who  believe  in  the  higher 
education.  The  large  generosity  which  founded  and  main¬ 
tains  the  institution  will  be  supplemented  by  untiring  effort 
and  all  the  resources  of  his  fertile  mind. 

The  ardor  of  his  youthful  professorship  has  not  deserted 
him  in  his  more  mature  years.  In  taking  the  high  office  he 
now  fills,  he  could  not  consent  to  lay  aside  the  work  of 
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teaching,  but  to  the  work  of  President,  enough  for  any  man, 
he  adds  that  of  professor  in  the  Semitic  department.  When 
such  a  man  comes  forth  to  give  his  thoroughly  considered 
opinion  on  any  subject,  both  his  ability  and  his  position  lend 
all  their  influence  to  make  that  opinion  of  interest  to  think¬ 
ers;  and  when  the  subject*  on  which  he  speaks  is  the  most 
important  that  ever  engages  the  attention  of  men, — the  rev¬ 
elation  of  God,  and  man’s  relation  to  God, — both  position 
and  ability  are  enhanced  by  the  dignity  of  the  subject. 

These  lectures  are  set  before  the  public  for  its  calm 
judgment  upon  them.  The  appeal  is  constantly  made  to  the 
reasonableness  of  the  views  maintained.  “  I  hav'e  presented 
you  a  reasonable  view.  It  is  based  upon  scientific  evidence. 
It  has  come  from  an  examination  of  the  facts.  It  covers  the 
facts  as  does  no  other  hypothesis”  (Dec.;.  This  is  a  call 
upon  hearers  and  readers  to  prove  that  what  is  said,  is  rea¬ 
sonable,  based  upon  scientific  evidence,  in  accordance  with 
and  covering  all  the  facts. 

No  scientific  or  critical  student  can  logically  object  to 
criticism  of  himself.  It  is  only  by  free  discussion  that  the 
truth  can  be  maintained.  It  is  proposed  in  this  article  to 
examine  the  statements  of  these  lectures  only  on  what  is  said 
in  them  to  be  fundamental  positions,  that  it  may  be  clearly 
seen  what  are  their  teachings  on  these  points.  These  lec¬ 
tures  are  not  free  from  very  severe  strictures  upon  Dr.  Green 
by  name,  and  upon  others,  who  do  not  agree  with  the  views 
here  set  forth.  If  no  answer  is  made,  many  may  think  that 
no  answer  can  be  made.  But  while  criticism  is  exercised 
upon  these  lectures,  there  is  not  the  first  spark  of  heresy 
hunting.  Sooner  or  later,  only  a  fair,  impartial,  large  decis¬ 
ion  will  be  accepted  in  matters  of  supreme  moment.  We 
are  to  consider  the  opinions,  and  not  the  man.  If  there  is 
any  special  pleading,  any  misjudgment  of  a  passage  or  the 
context  or  the  thought,  it  is  not  intentional,  and  will  be 
withdrawn  when  pointed  out.  It  ought  to  be,  and  it  is,  pos- 
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sible  to  discuss  the  very  foundations  of  faith  \yithout  heat  or 
malice. 

These  lectures  follow  the  chapters  (Gen.  i.-xii.)  in  order, 
and  comment  upon  special  points  as  they  occur  in  the  text. 
The  statements  on  what  is  said  in  them  to  be  fundamental 
are  scattered  through  the  twelve  discourses.  To  gain  a  clear 
view  of  the  teaching  on  these  fundamental  questions,  we 
must  bring  together  the  scattered  statements. 

GEN.  I.-XII. — FUNDAMENTAL  TO  THE  OLD  AND  NEW 
TESTAMENTS. 

In  summing  up  in  the  Nov^ember  lecture  the  previous 
discussion,  it  is  said,  “No  one  will  deny  the  intimate  rela¬ 
tionship  of  these  chapters  with  the  remainder  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  or  Hexateuch.  This  relationship  is  not  only  literary 
but  logical.  ...  It  is  not  the  character  of  the  earlier  stories 
of  Genesis  that  is  in  debate,  but  that  of  the  entire  Hexa¬ 
teuch.  .  .  .  This  same  line  of  argument  applies  also  to  the 
Old  Testament  as  compared  with  the  New.  As  has  been 
said  so  many  times,  the  two  are  inseparable;  they  are  bound 
together  by  ties  which  may  not  be  broken.  .  .  .  The  mate¬ 
rial  of  Gen.  i.-xii.  is  preparatory  and  fundamental  to  the 
whole  plan  of  salvation  as  revealed  by  God  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.”  “  It  is  only  necessary  to  note  that  the 
plan  which  runs  through  the  entire  Bible  would  have  no  be¬ 
ginning,  and  would  be  utterly  inexplicable  without  these  ear¬ 
liest  steps.  .  .  .  One  need  only  to  make  the  effort  to  con¬ 
ceive  this  plan  without  the  earlier  portion  of  it  to  understand 
how  impossible  is  such  a  conception.”  We  very  fully  agree 
with  these  statements. 

THE  DATES  OF  THE  TE.XT  AND  THE  WRITERS. 

None  of  the  present  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is 
said,  goes  farther  back  than  950  B.  c.  (Mar.),  for  literary  pro¬ 
duction  was  not  possible  in  Israel  until  “the  times  following 
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those  of  Elijah,  Elisha,  and  Jonah”  (Dec.),  i.  e.,  after  900 
B.  c.  (Dec.).  The  first  writer  following  this  period  is  called  in 
these  lectures,  “the  prophet,”  “the  prophetic  writer,”  and 
“  J.”  After  the  prophet,  at  a  date  not  specified,  there  fol¬ 
lows  “  the  priest,”  “  the  priestly  writer,”  “  P.”  These  are  the 
chief  writers;  though  the  prophetic  writer  incorporated  into 
his  work  about  twelve  verses  from  another  author  (July). 
So  that  there  are  three  writers  (Sept.).  Then  following 
these  three  writers,  there  is  one  who  is  called  “the  author” 
(Jan.,  Feb.,  July);  though  “he  is  not  the  author;  he  is  the 
compiler”  (July),  who,  in  the  remaining  lectures,  is  also 
called  the  redactor  or  editor.  This  editor  unites  these  three 
writings  into  the  present  narrative. 

THE  INSPIRATION  OF  THE  HISTORY  AND  THE  RECORD, 
FUNDAMENTAL. 

“  It  ought  to  be  clear  that  the  more  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion  is  as  to  the  inspiration  of  the  history;  in  other  words 
the  presence  in  the  history  of  a  special  supernatural  element. 
For  if  this  be  true,  the  inspiration  of  the  records  which  form 
a  part  of  the  history  would  naturally  follow”  (Nov.).  On 
this  point,  which  all  will  agree  is  fundamental  to  the  whole 
discussion,  there  are  many  expressions  equivalent  to  the  quo¬ 
tations  which  follow.  “The  relation  of  the  divine  is  funda¬ 
mental.”  “The  divine  element  is  the  force  which  regulates 
and  controls  the  whole”  (Nov.).  “The  divine  element  which 
overwhelms  and  controls  the  human,  but  without  hiding  it 
from  view”  (Sept.).  Of  the  prophetic  writer:  “The  spirit 
that  directed  the  writer  in  gathering  it  [his  material]  togeth¬ 
er”  (Mar.).  “  God  who  guided  him  in  the  writing  of  it,”  i.e., 
Gen.  vi.  1-8  (June).  The  priestly  writer,  “led  by  the  Spirit 
of  God,  is  seeking  to  teach  man  certain  truths  which  God 
would  have  man  know.”  “  .  .  .  the  wisdom  which  guided 
him  was  more  than  human”  Qan.).  Of  these  two  writers, 
and  of  the  compiler,  editor,  author,  it  is  specially  said  of  each 
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one  that  he  was  “guided  by  the  Divine  SpiriCj”  “guided  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,”  “guided  by  the  same  Spirit”  (Dec.).  God 
is  “the  Author  of  the  religious  ideas  which  filled  their  hearts” 
(Oct.).  “  Prophets  and  priests  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  divine  government  undertake  to  illustrate  these  principles 
and  in  connection  with  the  illustrations  to  formulate  them. 
The  truth  imparted  to  them  from  on  high  is  thus  given  ob¬ 
jective  form”  (Dec.). 

We  understand  from  this  that  God  overwhelmed  and 
controlled  all  these  writers;  that  he  was  the  author  of  their 
religious  ideas;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  directed,  guided,  led  the 
writers  in  gathering  their  material  and  in  the  writing  of  it; 
that  the  precious  truths  which  God  would  have  man  know, 
they  formulate  and  give  to  them  objective  form. 

THE  “OBJECTIVE  FORM”  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  GOD. 

“  Each  of  these  accounts  was  found  to  show  .  .  .  dis¬ 
tinct  theology”  (July).  “A  change  of  style,  matter,  and 
theology.”  “  Each  division  .  .  .  has  its  own  peculiar  and 
widely  different  conception  of  God.”  “Their  ideas  of  God, 
though  communicated  to  them  from  heaven  itself,  were  im¬ 
perfect”  (Sept.).  “  These  differences  relate  .  .  .  to  the  the¬ 
ological  conceptions  which  characterize  the  writers”  (Oct.). 
“  Each  division  is  marked  also  by  a  different  conception  of 
God,  of  man’s  relations  to  God,  of  the  proper  modes  of  wor¬ 
ship,  of  God’s  action  in  history.”  “  In  one  division  a  rigidly 
monotheistic  spirit,”  “a  lofty  and  dignified  conception  of 
God.”  “In  the  other  a  spirit  which  can  scarcely  be  called 
monotheistic  in  the  strictest  sense”;  and  “which  seems  to 
border  closely  on  polytheism.  How  is  it  possible  for  so  low 
(this  is  the  proper  term)  an  idea  of  God  to  have  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.?”  (Sept.)  Of  this  writer  it 
is  said,  “the  anthropomorphic  representations  are  many  and 
very  gross”  (Feb.).  “One  writer  represents”  “sacrifices, 
altars,  distinctions  of  clean  and  unclean,  the  name  of  Yah- 
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weh,”  as  in  existence;  “the  other  does  not.  Both  certainly 
cannot  be  right”  (Sept.,  July). 

The  precious  truth  given  these  men  by  God,  who  is  the 
author  of  their  ideas  and  controls  them  wholly  in  gathering 
their  material  and  in  writing  it  down,  when  it  receives  objec¬ 
tive  form  under  their  hands,  appears  in  a  widely  different 
conception  of  God,  of  man’s  relations  to  God,  of  the  proper 
modes  of  worship,  of  God  in  history.  This  difference  is  as 
great  as  between  a  rigid  monotheism,  with  a  lofty  conception 
of  God,  and  a  low  conception  of  God  bordering  on  polythe¬ 
ism.  Both  of  these  writers  cannot  be  right.  The  assertion 
of  this  fundamental  difference  and  error  is  as  bold  and  re¬ 
peated  as  the  assertion  that  these  writers  were  given  their 
ideas  and  truth  by  God,  and  were  wholly  controlled  by  him. 
VVe  believe  that  the  two  representations,  of  God’s  controlling 
the  authors,  and  of  the  different  conceptions  of  God  taught 
by  these  writers,  form  a  fundamental  contradiction  of  thought 
and  statement.  Were  they  not  written  down  in  these  lec¬ 
tures  we  should  say,  as  has  often  been  said,  that  together 
they  are  absolutely  inconceivable. 


THE  REVELATION  OF  GOD. 

“God  in  his  supreme  wisdom  saw  fit  to  make  to  man  a 
special  revelation.  This  is  found  first  of  all  in  the  history 
which  was  divinely  conducted  .  .  .  and,  still  further,  in  the 
records  which  grow  out  of  this  history  and  which  have  in 
every  respect  the  characteristics  of  the  history.  The  history 
of  [in.^]  the  records  of  the  book  of  Genesis  ...  is  part  of 
this  special  revelation  ”  (Jan.,  p.  4,  Dec.).  “  The  history  of 
Israel  is  a  specially  ordered  history  in  which  God  has  mani¬ 
fested  himself  more  clearly  than  in  any  other.  ...  Is  this 
premise  capable  of  scientific  demonstration }  We  answer. 
Yes.  A  careful  study  of  the  facts  of  Israelitish  history,  of 
the  character  of  Israelitish  people,  and  of  a  comparison  of 
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this  with  other  histories,  furnishes  data  which,  as  we  believe, 
are  inexplicable  upon  any  other  hypothesis”  (Nov.). 

That  is,  God  did  make  a  special  revelation,  first  in  the 
divinely  conducted,  specially  ordered  history  of  Israel,  and 
then  in  the  records  of  that  history,  of  which  Genesis  is  a 
part.  That  God  manifested  himself  more  clearly  in  this  his¬ 
tory  than  in  any  other  is  capable  of  scientific  demonstration. 

THE  SOURCES  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  RECORDS. 

“The  great  prehistoric  events,  among  others,  the  fall, 
the  deluge,  and  the  stories  of  the  beginnings  of  civilization, 
made  so  great  an  impression  upon  the  primitive  man  as  to 
have  led  to  their  transmission  through  many  nations.  .  .  . 
The  Hebrews,  among  others,  inherited  these  traditions” 
(Dec.).  “The  Hebrew  and  the  outside  stories  are  sisters 
from  one  source.  .  .  .  That  source  is  not  on  the  one  hand  a 
naturalistic  myth  .  .  .  nor  on  the  other  hand  is  it  an  objec¬ 
tive  revelation  from  heaven.  .  .  .  That  source  in  each  case 
is  an  objective  historical  fact  which  impressed  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  many  nations”  (Oct.).  “These  stories  are  not  his¬ 
tory,  for  the  times  are  prehistoric  times.  ...  It  is  sacrilege 
to  call  them  history.  .  .  .  They  are  stories,  grand,  inspiring, 
uplifting  stories”  (Feb.).  These  writers  take,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  conveying  religious  truth  (Feb.), the  “stories  common 
to  all  ancient  nations.”  The  writers  were  “ignorant  of  the 
real  geographical  and  historical  facts.  It  was  not  a  part  of 
the  divine  plan  to  reveal  geography  and  history”  (Mar.). 
“  The  sacred  record  can  no  longer  be  claimed  to  present  a 
perfectly  accurate  account  of  these  early  times,  for  conflict¬ 
ing  accounts  stand  side  by  side;  changes  have  been  arbitra¬ 
rily  introduced  into  the  text;  insertions  and  omissions  have 
been  made;  the  material  cannot  be  called  in  a  modern  sense 
historical”  (Sept.).  “A  total  disregard  of  the  common  laws 
of  history-writing  in  vogue  to-day”  (Dec.).  Of  the  four  chap¬ 
ters  (vi.-ix.)  on  the  deluge  it  is  said,  “Is  it  literal  history.^ 
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No.  Nor  is  the  book  of  Job  history,  nor  the  books  of  Chron¬ 
icles,  nor  the  books  of  Kings,  nor  the  books  of  Samuel’* 
(Aug.). 

God  is  said  to  have  made  a  special  revelation  in  the  his¬ 
tory  contained  in  the  records  of  Genesis,  yet  it  is  also  said 
that  the  source  of  the  writers  was  not  revelation,  and  the 
records  are  so  far  from  being  history  that  it  is  a  violation  of 
sacred  things,  sacrilege,  to  call  them  history.  If  there  is  no 
recorded  history,  how  did  God  reveal  himself  in  recorded 
history.^  If  God  did  reveal  himself  in  recorded  history,  how 
can  it  be  sacrilege  to  call  it  history.^  How  can  stories  com¬ 
mon  to  all  nations  be  a  revelation  of  God  to  one  nation } 
These  are  fundamental  contradictions,  for  which  these  lec¬ 
tures  offer  no  solution,  and  for  which  no  solution  can  be 
found,  because  they  are  exclusive  of  each  other. 

CHARACTERISTICS  COVERING  ALL  THESE  RECORDS. 

“The  writers  of  these  chapters  believed  in  a  creative  day 
of  twenty-four  hours;  represent  light  before  the  luminaries; 
the  creation  of  the  luminaries  as  they  appeared  to  the  eye, 
[chap,  i.];  seem  to  represent  the  serpent  as  of  different  form 
and  character  before  the  curse.  Eden  was  ideal,  not  real” 
[chaps,  ii.  and  iii.]  (Oct.).  “There  was  here  no  history,  no 
geography”  (Mar.).  The  names,  ages,  and  numbers  of  the 
patriarchs  [chap,  v.]  are  not  real  (May),  and  the  account  of 
the  nations  in  chap.  x.  is  not  scientific  (Oct.).  The  whole 
account  of  the  deluge  (chaps,  vi.-ix.)  is  filled  with  contra¬ 
dictions  as  to  God;  as  to  the  cause  of  the  deluge,  one  mak¬ 
ing  it  natural,  the  other  miraculous;  as  to  the  form  of  the 
ark;  the  duration  and  extent  of  the  flood,  etc.,  etc.  (July). 
“Really  it  is  nothing  short  of  blasphemy  to  attribute  these 
things  to  the  Holy  Spirit”  (Oct.).  “ Let  us  be  very  careful 

not  to  credit  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  kindled  the  fire  of  in¬ 
spiration,  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  those  in  whose 
hearts  the  fire  was  kindled”  (Feb.). 
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The  representations  of  the  writers,  their  .ignorance  and 
superstition,  which  it  is  blasphemy  to  attribute  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  cover  the  whole  of  the  subject  of  these  lectures,  from 
Gen.  i.  4  to  the  end  of  chapter  xi.  They  are  so  thoroughly 
part  and  bone  and  marrow  of  the  record,  that  to  take  them 
away  would  leave  a  boneless  and  mangled  corpse.  If  this  is 
the  true  character  of  these  narratives,  then,  since  God  is  Truth, 
he  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  their  ideas,  nor  wholly 
controlled  the  writers,  led  and  directed  them  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  in  gathering  their  material  and  in  writing.  Truth  can¬ 
not  deal  falsely.  God  cannot  lie  or  deny  himself.  If  God 
controlled  the  writers  in  idea  and  expression,  then,  this  char¬ 
acterization  of  the  narratives  is  utterly  erroneous,  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  blasphemy  to  attribute  the  whole  narratives  to  the 
Holy  Spirit,  “the  Spirit  of  Truth,”  who  “led,”  “guided,” 
“directed”  the  writers. 

The  story  of  Eden  is  said  in  the  March  lecture  to  be 
“the  beginning  of  histor)%  that  to  which  all  history  points 
back;  also  the  foundation  of  history,  that  upon  which  all 
history  rests.”  It  is  “ the  shaper  of  history.”  “This  story 
gives  us  the  starting-point  of  religion,  contains  an  epitome 
of  all  religious  as  well  as  irreligious  life,  and  even  furnishes 
us  the  goal  of  all  religious  thought.  If  this  be  true  of  the 
religions  of  the  world,  it  is  true  in  the  strictest  sense  of  Ju¬ 
daism  and  Christianity.”  And  yet  it  is  blasphemy  to  attrib¬ 
ute  to  the  Holy  Spirit  the  description  of  Eden  because  we 
now  cannot  exactly  locate  it.  By  parity  of  reasoning  would 
it  not  be  equally  wrong  to  attribute  to  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
description  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  or  of  the  crucifixion  because 
both  the  day  of  the  one  and  the  place  of  the  second  are  not 
universally  acknowledged  ? 

It  is  declared  that  these  statements  of  these  chapters  are 
disproved  by  the  science  of  the  present  day,  and  therefore  it 
is  blasphemy  to  attribute  them  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  we 
know  that  “science”  is  a  word  to  conjure  with.  Who  knows 
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what  it  means?  What  is  called  science  by  one  learned  man 
is  denied  to  be  science  by  another  equally  or  more  learned. 
Its  most  frequent  use  is  to  lend  support  to  an  expressed 
opinion.  What  one  higher  critic  calls  scientific  “  interpreta¬ 
tion,”  another  higher  critic  declares  is  not  scientific  at  all. 
It  does  not  require  much  reading  in  any  direction,  and  espe¬ 
cially  among  the  masters  of  any  department  of  learning,  to 
see  that,  unless  an  opinion  is  fortified  by  proof  of  agreement 
with  the  vast  majority  of  similar  investigators,  it  is  mere  as¬ 
sertion,  in  place  of  evidence,  to  say  that  it  is  upheld  by  science. 
For  instance,  “the  day  of  twenty-four  hours.”  “Those  for 
whom  the  narrative  was  first  prepared  [i.e.,  after  900  B.  c.], 
and,  indeed,  all  men  until  recently,  understood  this  day,  in¬ 
cluding  the  night,  to  be  one  of  twenty-four  hours.  Marcus 
Dods  has  truly  said,  that  rationalism  may  twist  Scripture 
into  any  meaning  it  pleases,  if  it  may  put  a  geologist’s  mean¬ 
ing  into  the  word  day”  (Jan.).  On  the  other  side,  let  either 
the  author  of  these  lectures  or  Marcus  Dods  show  before  the 
time  of  the  Reformation,  A.  D.  1500,  one  writer  who  “under¬ 
stood  this  day,  including  the  night,  to  be  twenty-four  hours.” 
The  Old  Testament  prophets,  the  literature  of  Egypt  and 
Babylonia,  the  New  Testament,  and  the  writings  of  Greeks 
and  Latins,  the  classics  and  the  “  fathers,”  Migne’s  Patro- 
logy,  Greek  and  Latin,  are  open  before  the  authors  of  this 
assertion  to  prove  that  they  have  spoken  correctly.  There 
are  hundreds  of  pages  in  Philo  and  the  Greek  fathers  on 
the  Hexaemeron;  it  was  a  favorite  subject  for  the  greatest 
minds.  Show  us  one  who  believed  in  a  creative  day  of  twen¬ 
ty-four  hours.  There  is  not  one.  And  even  as  late  as  A.D. 
1693  Charles  Blount,  the  deist,  finds  fault  with  believers  in 
the  Bible  for  thinking  that  each  day  was  one  thousand  years. 
“To  prescribe  the  divine  creation  so  short  an  epoch  as  the 
limits  of  six  thousand  years  is  what  I  never  durst.”  ^  The 


^  Letter  to  Gildon,  p.  73. 
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fact  is,  that  the  belief  in  a  creative  day  of  twenty-four  hours 
is  not  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  old. 

As  the  Old  Testament  (Isa.  lx.  19,  20)  and  the  New 
Testament  (Rev.  xxi.  23;  xxii.  5)  de€lare  that  there  shall  be 
light  after  sun  and  moon  have  disappeared,  the  fact  of  light 
before  the  luminaries  would  not  stumble  one  who  believes 
that,  as  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  say;  God  spoke  the 
light  into  being.  On  the  opinions  of  learned  men  as  to  the 
question  whether  light  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  lumi¬ 
naries  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  works  of  the  Youncrs, 
Langley,  Proctor,  Lockyer,  and  others. 

As  to  the  age  of  the  sun  compared  with  that  of  the 
earth,  Faye,  Pfaff,  Braun,  and  the  works  quoted,  state  the 
present  theories  of  learned  men,  who  believe  the  sun  and 
moon  to  be  younger  than  the  earth. 

On  the  extent  of  the  deluge,  these  lectures  refer  the 
reader  to  an  article  by  Perowne,  in  Smith’s  “  Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,”  written  thirty  or  more  years  ago,  for  full  proof 
that  the  deluge  was  not  universal.  What  men  of  solid  ac¬ 
quirements  and  cool  judgment  now  say  of  such  proofs  as 
were  oft'ered  in  that  article,  and  what  they  say  of  a  deluge 
co-extensive  with  man,  will  be  found  in  works  like  those  of 
Prestwich,  Dawson,  Wright,  Howorth,  and  others. 

Whether  the  ark  could  not  have  contained  all  the  animals 
for  want  of  space,  any  one  can  decide  for  himself,  by  calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  average  size  of  all  animals  of  the  land,  the  space 
required  for  them,  and  the  size  of  one  deck  of  the  ark.  The 
ocean  steamers  of  the  first  rank  could  carry  on  one  deck  two 
of  all  land  animals,  birds,  reptiles,  insects,  and  seven  each  of 
the  ten  clean  animals,  and  have  plenty  of  space  to  spare  for 
the  crew  to  work  the  ship.  Only  two-thirds  of  one  deck  of 
the  ark  would  have  sufficed,  by  actual  measurement  of  ani¬ 
mals,  for  two  of  all  land  animals  ever  known  on  earth. 

These  points  are  mentioned  as  types  of  what  are  said 
to  be  scientific  errors  which  it  is  blasphemy  to  attribute  to 
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the  Holy  Spirit.  To  assert  that  science  finds  an  error  is  one 
thing;  to  prove  the  error  is  quite  another.  True  science  is, 
as  Huxley  says,  only  learning;  others  say  it  is  nothing  more 
than  investigation.  It  is  not  yet  a  finality.  It  certainly  is  not 
perfect  in  any  department.  To  prove  or  disprove  the  Bible 
by  science  to-day  is,  in  either  case,  to  make  it  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  to-morrow’s  better  science.  When  the  Bible  and 
nature  are  perfectly  interpreted,  they  will  perfectly  agree;  for 
God  made  them  both,  and  he  does  not  contradict  himself. 

THE  AUTHOR,  COMPILER,  EDITOR. 

The  descriptions  already  quoted  concern  principally  the 
three  assumed  writers,  P,  J,  and  the  unknown.  We  now  turn 
to  the  description  of  the  “compiler,”  “editor,”  “author”  of 
these  three  writings.  “  It  is  true  that  in  the  Hebrew  narra¬ 
tive  there  are  fragments  of  three  works  .  .  .  and  there  was 
an  editor  whom  some  great  purpose  or  influence  led  to  make 
these  three  already  great,  still  greater  by  the  union”  (Sept., 
p.  187).  “Manifestly  if  there  were  two  [i*]  writers,  and  the 
work  of  both  is  now  one  piece,  some  one  must  have  joined 
the  two.  In  doing  this  he  acted  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  his  times,  as  regulated  by  his  purpose  in  making  the  com¬ 
bination.  His  spirit  is  far  from  being  a  critical  one.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  his  material  in  any  way  which  would  best 
subserve  his  aim.  He  inserted  and  omitted;  changed  and 
arranged.  He  handled  the  sources  used  as  freely  as  if  he  had 
been  the  author”  (Sept.).  This  description  of  the  editor  is 
taken  from  Hebraica^  vol.  v.  p.  68,  word  for  word  (whence 
also  the  most  of  these  ten  (Jan.-Oct.)  lectures  are  taken  and 
to  which  we  are  referred),  and  on  page  70  this  further  descrip¬ 
tion  is  given,  “  If  it  is  composed  of  different  stories  of  the 
same  event,  joined  together  by  an  editor  who  did  not  have 
insight  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  see  that  he  was  all  the  time 
committing  grave  blunders,  and  yet  felt  no  hesitation  in  alter¬ 
ing  the  originals  with  which  he  was  working,  it  is  not  histor- 
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ical  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term.”  Of  .this  editor  we 
are  told  in  the  final  lecture  (Dec.)  that  he  was  “  filled  with 
the  same  general  purpose  and  guided  by  the  same  spirit,” 
i.e.,  the  Holy  Spirit  (Dec.,  pp.  41 1, 412),  as  the  prophet  and 
priest.  “There  being  two  or  more  writers  in  the  Pentateuch, 
the  method  of  composition  being  therefore  compilation,  we 
have  harmony  as  to  method  between  this  portion  of  Sacred 
Scripture  and  all  other  portions  (e.  g.,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  even  the  Gospels  of  the  New  Testament).  It 
is  true  that  compilation  is  to-day  regarded  as  the  lowest  or¬ 
der  of  composition.  The  mere  compiler  is  not  treated  as  an 
author.  .  .  .  Now  if  this  was  the  method  employed  as  far 
down  as  New  Testament  times,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
a  higher  method  was  employed  so  far  back  as  the  time  in 
which  the  Pentateuch  is  asserted  to  have  had  its  origin” 
(Sept.). 

This  editor,  compiler,  was  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
some  great  purpose  or  influence,  to  unite  the  three  writings. 
He  acted  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  times.  He  in¬ 
serted  and  omitted;  changed  and  arranged  as  if  he  had  been 
the  author,  which  he  was  not.  He  did  not  have  insight  suf¬ 
ficient  to  enable  him  to  see  that  he  was  all  the  time  commit¬ 
ting  grave  blunders,  and  yet  felt  no  hesitation  in  altering  the 
originals.  His  work  was  the  lowest  order  of  composition, 
but  it  was  just  the  same  work  we  find  in  the  Gospels. 

The  insuperable  difficulty  in  this  is  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  said  to  have  guided  him.  Guided  him  in  ideas.!*  Then 
how  could  he  be  deficient  in  insight  to  perceive  his  immoral 
course.?  Guided  him  in  writing.?  In  acting  as  if  he  were 
author  when  he  was  not.?  This  connection  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
with  want  of  conscience  and  immoral  action  is  such  a  con¬ 
fusion  and  contradiction  of  thought  and  words  that  it  is  stated 
without  further  remark.  What  possible  value  can  attach  to 
the  result  of  this  editor’s  work,  not  as  a  revelation  from  God, 
but  as  a  mere  human  work .?  There  are  similar  instances  ot 
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conscienceless  editing  in  the  Christian  centuries,  but  no  one 
attaches  the  least  historical  value  to  the  result. 

THE  MORAL  IDEAS  OF  THE  WRITERS. 

“'Just  as  there  was  a  marked  imperfection  in  their  ideas 
of  morality,  an  imperfection  which  could  only  be  removed 
by  degrees,  so  their  ideas  of  God,  though  communicated  to 
them  from  heaven  itself,  were  imperfect,  far  short  of  what 
they  afterwards  attained;  far  different  from  the  ideas  taught 
in  the  New  Testament.  They  could  not  comprehend  the 
real  truth.^  They  were  children  in  religious  faith,  and  even 
God  himself  must  deal  with  them  as  such  and  not  as  men. 
This  removes  the  many  ‘moral  difficulties’  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.”  “We  do  not  expect  to  find  at  this  early  period  [i.  e., 
after  900  R.  C.]  the  highest  standards  of  morality,  or  the  high¬ 
est  conceptions  of  God”  (Sept.). 

Their  morality  was  imperfect,  and  this  removes  the 
many  moral  difficulties  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  can  only 
do  so  by  removing  these  so-called  moral  difficulties  upon 
God,  who,  according  to  these  lectures,  was  the  author  of  their 
religious  ideas,  and  led  these  authors  in  their  writing  by  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

THE  WORD  OF  GOD. 

“  The  records  are  imperfect  from  a  literary  point  of  view; 
the  histories,  imperfect  models  for  the  writing  of  history.  . 
.  .  But  it  is  true  that  the  history  given  us  here  is  perfect 
in  the  sense  that  it  was  the  best  literature  which  almighty 
power,  acting  in  consistency  with  other  divine  attributes, 
could  inspire  in  the  hearts  of  people  dragged  down  with  sin, 
and  the  literature  is  perfect  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  best 
literature  almighty  power,  acting  in  consistency  with  other 
divine  attributes,  could  inspire  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  a 
people  of  Semitic  blood  living  at  that  period  of  the  world’s 
history”  (Jan.).  “It  is  true  that  to  Israelitish  history,  God 
sustained  a  peculiar  relation.  As  has  been  said,  he  entered 
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into  this  history  in  a  unique  way.  It  was  in  a  true  sense  di¬ 
vine  history;  the  best  history  Almighty  Power,  acting  in  con¬ 
sistency  with  other  attributes,  and  working  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  dragged  down  by  sin,  could  inspire.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Israelitish  literature;  God  sustained  to  it  a 
peculiar  relation.  It  was  the  best  literature  Almighty  Power, 
acting  in  consistency  with  other  attributes,  could  inspire  in 
the  hearts  of  a  people  of  Semitic  blood,  living  in  that  period 
of  the  world’s  history;  and  yet  it  is  imperfect,  including  dif¬ 
ferent  and  differing  accounts  of  the  same  event;  what  from 
the  point  of  view  of  history  and  science  are  errors  and  incon¬ 
sistencies;  what  is  certainly  a  total  disregard  of  the  common 
laws  of  history-writing  in  vogue  to-day.  What  now  shall 
we  say  concerning  these  chapters  and  the  others  ?  That  they' 
contain  the  word  of  God.^  This  is  not  sufficient.  In  the 
truest,  fullest  sense,  they  are  the  word  of  God.  They  are 
and  constitute  the  word  of  God.  .  .  .  The  history  and  the 
word,  each  considered  as  a  manifestation  of  the  divine  pur¬ 
pose  and  action,  and  as  a  revelation  of  principles  covering 
faith  and  duty,  are  perfect  and  infallible”  (Dec.). 

These  records  are  imperfect  as  history  and  as  literature, 
including  different  accounts  of  the  same  event,  errors  and  in¬ 
consistencies,  a  total  disregard  of  the  common  laws  to-day 
of  the  writing  of  history.  Yet  they  are  perfect  as  history 
and  literature  because  they  were  the  best  that  God  could  do 
with  the  sinners  and  Semites  of  their  day,  that  is,  after  900 
15.  c.,  after  David,  Solomon,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Jonah,  and  others. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  say'  that  these  imperfect-perfect  record^ 
contain  the  word  of  God;  in  the  truest  sense  they  are  the 
word  of  God.  Both  the  history  and  the  word,  the  records, 
as  a  revelation  of  principles  covering  faith  and  duty  are  per¬ 
fect  and  infallible.  How  an  imperfect  history'  can  be  perfect 
simply  because  it  was  the  best  one  could  write;  or  how  a 
perfect  history  filled  with  God,  controlled  by  him  in  idea  and 
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writing,  can  be  imperfect,  are  propositions  one  would  not  care 
to  waste  time  in  discussing. 

If  God  could  do  no  better  with  the  men  he  had  made 
twenty-five  hundred  years  ago,  then  he  could  not  do  as  well 
with  men  who  have  continued  for  twenty  five  hundred  years 
more  in  the  deepest  degradation  of  every  vice  and  crime. 
But  the- cannibals  of  the  Pacific,  to  whom  no  revelation  has 
come  till  this  century,  have  been  by  God,  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
changed  into  the  noblest  missionaries  of  Jesus  Christ.  To 
say  that  God  could  do  no  better  than  this  history  which  is 
not  history,  than  these  men  of  degraded  morality  and  ot 
contradictions  of  God  and  man,  is  to  put  God  under  the  crea¬ 
ture  of  his  hand:  he  is  not  the  almighty  and  all  holy;  but  is 
conditioned  by  the  sin  of  man.  There  is  still  one  step  beyond 
even  this.  It  is  to  assert  that  this  record  which  is  imperfect 
in  its  teachings  of  God,  of  man’s  relation  to  God,  imperfect 
in  morals,  i.  e.,  in  man’s  relation  to  his  fellows,  a  warp  and 
woof  of  ideas  it  is  blasphemy  to  attribute  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
— this  record,  as  a  revelation  of  principles  covering  faith  and 
duty,  is  perfect  and  infallible.  Self-contradiction  and  con¬ 
tradiction  of  the  Bible  can  go  no  further. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AND  JESUS  CHRIST. 

Great  as  are  the  differences  and  discrepancies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  “a  still  more  interesting  field  for  comparison  is 
that  furnished  by  the  Gospels  of  the  New  Testament.  Here 
[in  the  New  Test.J  the  difficulties  and  differences  are  even 
more  numerous  and  more  perplexing.  It  is  evident  to  a  can¬ 
did  student  that  in  all  this  we  see  the  human  factor.  It  can¬ 
not  be  disguised,  it  ought  not  to  be  ignored.  If  we  grant  a 
large  human  element  all  is  explained.  If  we  deny  it,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  assume  a  grave  responsibility  in  attributing  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  which  is  dishonorable  and  degrading”  (Oct.). 
That  is,  whatever  difficulties,  and  they  have  been  overwhelm¬ 
ing,  have  been  asserted  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  pre- 
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sents  far  greater;  the  very  Gospels  contain  accounts  dishon¬ 
orable  and  degrading  which  must  not  be  attributed  to  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

“The  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  any 
record  of  it,  is  the  foundation  of  the  believer’s  belief  in  his 
own  resurrection.  The  record  of  the  transaction  does  not 
prove  it  to  have  taken  place.  Its  occurrence  without  any  writ¬ 
ten  record  maybe  satisfactorily  proven”  (Dec.).  In  other 
words,  the  New  Testament  is  not  a  conclusive  witness  on  the 
main  facts  asserted  by  it;  and  though  there  is  no  other  rec¬ 
ord  or  witness  of  the  resurrection,  it  is  said,  that  it  may  be 
otherwise  satisfactorily  proven. 

“  If  there  is  an  analysis,  and  Moses  did  not  write  the 
Pentateuch  [both  of  which  are  maintained  in  these  lectures], 
the  New  Testament  authorities,  among  others  Jesus  himself, 
who  seem  to  say  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  or  at  any 
rate  to  imply  this,  either  must  have  been  ignorant  of  the  facts 
in  the  case,  or  knowing  them,  must  have  consciously  taught 
falsely,  or  accommodated  themselves  to  the  literary  supposi¬ 
tions  of  their  day.  Kach  of  these  possibilities  is  attended 
with  difficulties”  (Sept.). 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said;  the  Gospels  belong  to 
“ the  low'est  order  of  composition,”  compilation.  The  New 
Testament  is  more  full  of  difficulties  and  discrepancies  than 
the  Old;  it  contains  matter  dishonorable  and  degrading  and 
not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  record  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  does  not  prove  it.  It  is  possible  that 
Jesus  Christ  himself  must  have  been  ignorant  of  the  facts  of 
the  Old  Testament  (the  chief  subject  of  his  teaching),  or  con¬ 
sciously  taught  falsely,  or  accommodated  himself  to  the  lit¬ 
erary  suppositions  of  his  day;  though  there  are  difficulties 
attending  these  possibilities.  After  nine  hundred  years  the 
history  and  the  record,  according  to  these  lectures,  did  not 
improve.  The  discrepancies  of  the  New  Testament  are  more 
perplexing  than  those  of  the  Old.  And  the  chief  character 
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of  the  New  Testament,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  is 
left  under  a  statement  of  adverse  possibilities  which,  if  true, 
would  destroy  the  character  of  any  intelligent  teacher.  The 
only  reserve  made  respecting  these  possibilities  is  that  diffi¬ 
culty  attends  them.  There  is  no  endeavor  to  clear  away  this 
cloud  from  him,  who  is  all  our  salvation  and  desire. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  these  lectures  on  the  most  fun¬ 
damental  points  of  man’s  thinking.  The  complete  self-con¬ 
tradiction  of  this  doctrine  is  placed  before  intelligent  readers. 
It  is  not  asked  that  what  has  been  here  said  shall  be  taken 
as  final;  but  let  each  one  interested  in  this  subject  compare 
this  review  with  the  lectures,  and  decide  if  it  is  not  far  within 
bounds  of  what  might  have  been  justly  said. 

In  the  preface  to  these  lectures  in  the  January  Biblical 
World  we  are  told  that  these  lectures  are  to  be  “  the  work 
of  higher  criticism,”  and,  “as  every  intelligent  man  to-day 
knows,  without  the  methods  of  higher  criticism  no  results  of 
value  may  be  secured.”  Higher  criticism  is  perfectly  well 
defined  by  its  leaders;  in  Holland,  Kuenen,  Oort,  Hooykaas, 
Knappert,  Wildeboer;  in  Germany,  Wellhausen,  Dillmann, 
Kayser,  Stade,  Kautsch,  Baudissin,  Cornill,  Budde,  Riehm, 
Smend,  Giesebrecht,  Holzinger,  Kittel,  Schultz,  Kbnig,  Marti, 
ctal.;  in  France,  Reuss,  Westphal,  Bruston,  Piepenbring;  in 
England,  Robertson  Smith,  Cheyne,  Driver;  in  America, 
Toy,  Bacon.  There  is  not  one  of  these  men  who  would  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  of  the  writers  and  of 
Scripture  set  forth  in  these  lectures  as  bearing  any  relation 
to  higher  criticism  but  contradiction.  These  lectures  are  as 
antagonistic  to  higher  criticism  as  they  are  to  the  confessions 
of  all  Christian*  churches.  Higher  criticism  teaches  that 
Genesis  is  legend,  myth,  saga;  that  there  is  no  revelation 
from  God  and  certainly  no  supernatural  inspiration  in  the 
Genesis  stories.  Dr.  Toy,  a  very  logical  and  self-consistent 
as  well  as  learned  writer,  calls  them  legends.  Dr.  Bacon 
calls  them  “myths,”  “saga,”  “cosmogonic  myths,”  “aetio- 
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logical  folk-tales,”  “coarse  clan-legends,”  “repulsive  leg¬ 
end,”  “the  dim  region  of  cosmogonic,  ethnological  and 
jEtiologic  myth.”  “In  the  circles,  from  which  the  Priestly 
law-book  comes  to  us,  the  spirituality  of  ethical  religion,  and 
the  idea  of  direct  relations  of  man  to  God,  seem  to  have  died 
out.”  That  is  the  way  higher  criticism  talks  of  Genesis  and 
of  all  the  parts  it  assigns  to  it.  Higher  criticism  denies  that 
there  is  the  first  sign  of  God’s  inspiration  in  Genesis. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  know  in  short  compass  what  higher 
criticism  is,  what  it  teaches,  whither  it  must  and  desires  to  go, 
let  him  read  Crooker,  “The  New  Bible  and  its  Newer  Uses” 
(Boston,  1894).  It  is  a  little  book,  but  brimful  of  higher 
critical  information,  written  with  great  spirit  and  force,  in 
thoroughly  good  temper.  It  will  be  easy  to  compare  the 
steady  onward  flow  in  logical  nexus  of  that  sound  statement 
of  higher  criticism  with  the  veering  vane  of  these  lectures. 
Mr.  Crooker  says,  in  accord  with  the  great  majority  of  higher 
critics,  that  there  is  not  in  any  part  of  the  Bible,  or  in  Jesus 
Christ,  supernatural  revelation  or  inspiration. 

That  “science,”  “ higher  criticism,”  “modern  scholar¬ 
ship,”  are  often  used  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of 
the  capital  I  has  frequently  been  surmised.  But  the  author 
of  these  lectures  acknowledges  it  fully  in  his  case.  “A  special¬ 
ist  in  any  department  regards  as  scholarly  and  scientific  only 
what  he  himself  accepts.  The  difficulty  with  this  procedure 
is  that  the  opinion  of  the  individual  in  each  case  becomes 
synonymous  with  scholarship.  ...  I  accept  the  procedure, 
and  in  what  I  say,  I  shall  give  what  in  my  opinion  modern 
scholarship  has  established;  in  other  words,  what  I  think 
about  the  Old  Testament.” 

These  lectures  give  us  not  what  science,  or  higher  crit¬ 
icism,  or  modern  scholarship,  or  the  Bible,  teaches  of  the 
Bible,  but  simply  what  their  author  thinks  of  the  Bible. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

SEMITIC  AND  ORIENTAL  NOTES. 

THE  REAL  MEANING  OF  SEMITIC  SACRIFICE. 

One  of  the  most  pressing  needs  f)f  the  hour  is  a  sound  History  of  Re¬ 
ligious  Ideas.  To  be  sure,  such  a  history  is  not  the  work  of  a  moment; 
but  there  are  so  many  problems  of  religion  that  seem  to  require  for  their 
solution,  or  at  least  reasonable  understanding,  a  prior  examination  of  the 
genesis  of  religious  ideas,  pure  and  simple,  that  it  is  unfortunate  that 
there  is  not  yet  a  thoroughly  full,  and  withal  sound,  history  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  ideas  of  religion.  Hut  this  is  not  to  be  accounted  a  strange  thing. 
While  we  are  still  in  doubt  as  to  whether  religion  is  an  acquired  thing, 
that  is,  an  invention  by  man  himself  to  meet  his  social  needs,  or  an  im¬ 
planted  instinct  or  impulse,  which  soonei  or  later  will  manifest  itselt,  it 
should  not  surprise  us  if  we  have  not  made  progress  faster  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  indicated  above. 

Hut  the  need  is  imperative,  and  for  the  following  very  impressive 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  criticism  of  the  documents  of  the  Old 
Testament,  for  example,  has  passed  into  a  stage  where  we  shall  no  longer 
be  excited  or  frightened  by  anything  that  the  critics  may  see  fit  to  bring 
forth.  It  seems  as  if  there  can  hardly  be,  in  the  armory  of  scientific  ( ! ) 
critical  investigation,  anything  more  startling  or  amusing  than  what  we 
have  already  seen.  Still  there  are  some  novelties  in  form,  if  not  in  sub¬ 
stance,  yet  to  be  had.  An  example  is  the  following,  from  Lefevre’s  “  Race 
and  Language,”  just  issued  in  the  International  Scientific  Series.  In  the 
chapter  entitled  ‘‘The  Semitic  World”  he  says: — 

‘‘  The  peoples  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  Semitic  have  always 
ignored  their  relations  with  the  biblical  patriarch  Shem,  son  of  Noah. 
Hut  if  we  disregard  the  letter  of  the  precious  record,  compiled  and  re¬ 
cast  many  centuries  after  the  events  which  are  therein  transformed  into 
legendary  fables,  if  we  consider  in  themselves  the  names  of  Noah,  Ham, 
Shem,  and  Cush,  we  shall  readily  overlook  the  inexactitude  of  the  name 
given  by  the  moderns  to  the  Chaldeans,  the  Arameans,  the  Canaanites, 
and  to  the  Arabs.  For  Noah  is  a  Semitic  god  of  great  antiquity;  Nouach, 
a  genius  with  four  outspread  wings,  god  and  saviour,  the  spouse  of  Ti- 
havti,  the  fecundity  of  the  abyss;  Ham  was  Khemos,  the  god  of  the  Moab¬ 
ites,  and  perhaps  identical  with  the  Egyptian  Khem;  we  find  Cush  among 
the  Cossians  or  Kissians  of  the  Euphrates  and  among  the  southern  peo¬ 
ples  among  whom  the  Pharoahs  fought  on  the  two  shores  of  the  Red  Sea; 
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‘the  vile  Cush,’  said  the  Egyptians;  but  they  none  the  less  gave  to  their 
royal  princes  the  title  Prince  of  Cush,  which  shows  the  Importance  which 
they  attached  to  the  subjugation  of  these  Cush  or  Cushites,  the  Ethiopians 
of  Herodotus,  cut  in  two  by  Semitic  expansion;  as  for  Shem,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  not  to  recognize  in  him  Samas,  Samson,  the  sun-god  of  the  Assyrian 
pantheon.”* 

We  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  read,  as  the  conclusion  of  this  style 
of  scientific  investigation,  that  “such  is  the  new  conception  of  history 
which  rejects,  as  a  chimera,  the  divine  plan  and  the  biblical  genealogies; 
it  is  the  creation  of  philology.”  To  be  sure  it  is  the  creation  of  “philol¬ 
ogy”;  and  certainly  after  we  have  looked  this  “creation”  in  the  face,  we 
arc  reminded  of  the  “behemoth  of  Holy  Writ”  as  Mr.  Barnum  used  to 
advertise  it,  “on  the  earth  is  not  its  like.”  If  M.  Lefevre  could  only  take 
into  his  hand,  for  a  few  brief  moments,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang’s  little  sketch, 
entitled  the  “Great  Gladstone  Myth,”  he  would  get  a  very  vivid  idea  of 
the  impression  which  this  style  of  nonsense  makes  upon  the  sane,  healthy 
and  practically  educated  Anglo-Saxon  mind;  but  he  would  doubtless  fol¬ 
low  the  example  of  a  certain  famous  philologist,  still  living,  who,  when  a 
pet  theory  of  his  was  received  with  unbounded  merriment,  exclaimed 
petulantly,  “  Well,  it  is  a  scientific  view,  at  all  events.” 

So  there  is  no  more  room  for  surprise  or  wonder  on  that  side  of  the 
discussion.  But  of  far  more  significance  and  importance  is  it,  that  we 
shall  get  a  proper  insight  into  the  rationale  of  the  various  rites  which 
formed  the  practical  side  of  Semitic  religious  life.  The  institutions  are 
there,  crystallized,  and  must  be  explained  by  some  theory  or  other,  and 
whether  they  are  the  result  of  ideas  which  preceded  them,  or  whether  the 
ideas  which  survive  are  mere  attempts  to  explain  them,  is  one  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  we  must  consider. 

Chief  among  the  institutions  of  Semitic  worship  and  practice  is  that 
of  sacrifice.  And  it  is  of  imperative  need,  as  affecting  the  immediate  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  to-day,  that  some  understanding  of  its  inner  history  and 
meaning  shall  be  spread  abroad  generally.  This  appears  in  the  growing 
discussions  of  the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus  himself,  as  the  Messiah,  and 
the  endeavor  to  obtain  a  picture  of  the  Master’s  own  conception  of  his 
mission  as  Saviour  of  the  world.  While  it  is  exceedingly  likely  that  he 
held,  with  his  contemporaries,  the  commonly  received  ideas  of  the  Jewish 
ceremonial  and  worship,  there  is  still  reason  for  believing  that  he  must 
have  had  a  deeper  insight  into  the  rationale  of  his  own  life  and  death,  as 
these  were  brought  to  his  consciousness,  as  the  necessary  elements  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  w’ork. 

It  is  customary  still  to  make  comparison  between  the  sacrifices  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  death  of  Christ;  there  remains  still  a  vast 
mass  of  literature  and  teaching  which  has  for  its  express  aim  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  completeness  of  the  parallel  between  them.  There  are  a 

*  Race  and  Language,  pp.  201, 202. 
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large  number  of  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  seem  to  bear  out 
this  hypothesis,  and  there  are  not  wanting  passages  in  our  Lord’s  own 
words  which  call  attention  to  the  similarity  of  the  place  which  the  sacri¬ 
fices  occupied  in  the  old  dispensation  to  the  place  which  he  is  to  occupy 
in  the  new.  The  very  institution  which  of  all  others  is  the  bond  of  the 
New  Covenant — that  of  the  Eucharist — has  these  same  elements  in  its 
character.  Whether  the  primary  idea  that  moves  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Christian  church  in  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  to-day  is  expia¬ 
tory  or  communional  would  be  an  interesting  question  for  investigation. 

It  is  therefore  plain  that  a  rationale  of  the  sacrificial  institutions  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  not  a  matter  for  mere  scholarly  curiosity.  It  is  in¬ 
timately  associated  with  the  religious  conceptions  which  move  us  to-day. 
But  it  must  be  evident  that  in  the  increasing  body  of  material  which  per¬ 
tains  to  the  religion  and  habits  of  worship  of  other  Semitic  peoples  than 
the  Hebrews,  the  investigation  cannot  be  confined  to  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Phcenicians,  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Arabs  have  all  of  them  rites 
which  in  form  and  matter  are  very  similar  to  those  which  are  described 
in  the  Old  Testament.  There  are  among  them,  as  among  the  Jews,  sac¬ 
rifices  for  special  seasons,  of  animals  and  cereals,  with  a  prescribed  ritual 
for  each.  In  the  broad  outlines  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  racial  charac¬ 
teristics  in  them  all.  Where  similar  conditions  of  life  and  climate  prevail, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  are  substantially  identical.  The  com¬ 
parative  method  must  therefore  be  employed,  and  that  freely,  and  with¬ 
out  regard  to  any  preconceived  notions  as  to  the  character  of  the  acts 
themselves.  So  much  of  our  Old  Testament  knowledge  is  made  useless 
for  scholarly  purposes,  in  that  we  read  into  our  interpretations  of  the  Old 
Testament  our  religious  life  and  knowledge  as  derived  from  the  New 
Testament.  This  obviously  tends  to  obscure  the  contemporary  view  of 
the  matter.  There  are  hindrances  enough  without  this  one  added.  The 
frequent  redaction  of  most  of  the  material  of  the  Old  Testament  books 
has  had  the  effect  of  removing  the  description  of  the  ritual,  especially  of 
the  earlier  forms,  so  far  from  the  time  of  its  practice,  that  there  is  often 
insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  satisfactory  explanation. 

Moreover,  it  is  at  this  point  that  the  severest  tests  of  the  permanent 
value  of  the  Old  Testament  for  our  religious  life  will  be  made.  The  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Hebrews  does  not,  as  it  once  did,  stand  to  our  thought  as  the 
only  revelation  which  has  interest  for  the  world.  Indeed,  as  early  as  the 
prophet  Micah^  this  was  clearly  understood.  So  that  we  must  find  a 
somewhat  different  ground  for  the  exclusive  interest  which  we  maintain  in 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  than  that  which  has  hitherto  satisfied  us. 
That  our  anxiety  for  light  on  the  rites  and  ritual  of  the  Hebrews  will  al¬ 
ways  exceed  that  which  we  shall  have  for  any  other,  there  is  no  doubt. 
The  facts  of  Christianity,  as  in  historical  succession  to  Judaism,  will  al¬ 
ways  insure  that.  But  that  we  may  gain  a  clearer  light  upon  Christianity, 

^  Micah  iv.  4-5;  cf.  also  Psalm  Ixxx.  7. 
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and  the  New  Testament,  we  are  forced  to  examine,  and,  if  we  can,  to 
understand,  the  ideas  of  the  Old.  The  better  these  are  comprehended, 
the  more  we  shall  probably  see  the  inseparableness  of  the  two.  In  the 
interest  then  of  an  enduring  and  rational  Christianity,  we  must  investigate 
anew  the  Old  Testament  sacrifices  with  a  view  of  determining,  after  hav¬ 
ing  ascertained  their  precise  meaning  and  office,  their  proper  relation  to 
the  New  Testament,  and  especially  to  its  chief  Person. 

But  where  shall  the  study  of  sacrifices  begin?  It  is  obvious  that  sac¬ 
rifices,  even  in  their  simplest  stages,  show  already  a  highly  developed 
sense  of  personality,  both  with  respect  to  the  worshipper  and  to  the  deity. 
The  sacrifice  marks  a  relation  as  already  crystallized  into  a  habit,  whether 
it  is  in  the  form  of  a  doctrine  as  yet  or  not.  The  practice  is  there,  and  the 
worshipper  has  a  definite  conception  of  both  his  deity  and  himself.  Hence 
the  sacrifice  itself  is  to  be  approached  in  the  light  of  the  proper  thought 
of  the  worshipper  himself.  This  is  hardly  to  be  dignified  with  the  name 
of  belief.  And  Professor  Smith  is  right  in  so  far  that  the  practice  of  re¬ 
ligion  offers  a  surer  method  of  approach  than  its  formulae  do.  But  neither 
the  observance  nor  the  explanation  of  the  observance  is  essentially  the 
primary  phenomenon  in  the  problem.  The  starting-point  is  the  worship¬ 
per  himself.  This  would  be  to  say,  practically,  that  the  first  approach  to 
the  question  is  psychological.  And  so  it  is.  To  this  day,  it  is  of  far 
greater  interest  and  enlightenment  to  know  the  mind  of  the  devotee,  as 
giving  the  key  to  his  practices,  than  to  simply  record  them,  with  or  with¬ 
out  his  explanation  attached.  The  question  is  not  a  little  anthropological, 
with  the  religious  nature  and  the  philological  evidence  merely  as  adjuncts 
to  the  main  question.  We  must  discover  the  sources  of  the  consciousness 
of  personality,  and  in  that  consciousness  find  the  spring  of  religion  itself. 
If  religion  is  the  product  of  human  thought,  and  develops  merely  as  the 
human  animal,  after  reaching  a  certain  stage,  finds  himself  in  need  of  cer¬ 
tain  supplementary  acts,  which  he  afterward  explains  as  best  he  may,  it 
ought  to  be  possible  to  show  the  course  of  that  development,  and  indicate 
at  what  point  the  idea  comes  into  view.  Indeed  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  trace  to  their  starting-point  the  sensations  which  produced  the  idea. 

It  will  possibly  be  answered  to  this  demand  for  the  study  of  person¬ 
ality  in  the  primitive  races,  that  we  get  light  on  that  as  we  unfold  their 
religious  rites,  and  endeavor  to  get  a  simple  and  rational  explanation  of 
them.  But  this  is  not  enough.  The  internal  evidence  is  the  most  neces¬ 
sary.  Without  it,  we  are  left  absolutely  in  the  region  of  conjecture;  or, 
at  least,  so  absolutely  that  we  can  never  affirm  anything  with  decisive- 
Bess.  But  can  we  secure  the  other?  We  think  it  is  within  the  region  of 
possible  things,  and  some  attempts  have  already  been  made.  In  the 
Bampton  Lectures  for  1894,^  Mr.  Illingworth  has  stune  very  impressive 
words  in  this  very  connection.  He  says: — 

“  Personality  is  the  gateway  through  which  all  knowledge  must  pass. 

^  Personality,  Human  and  Divine,  by  J.  R.  Illingworth,  M.  A. 
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Matter,  force,  energy,  ideas,  time,  space,  law,  freedom,  cause,  and  the 
like  are  absolutely  meaningless  phrases,  except  in  the  light  of  our  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  They  represent  different  departments  of  that  experi¬ 
ence  which  may  be  isolated  for  the  purposes  of  special  study,  as  we  sep¬ 
arate  a  word  from  its  context,  to  trace  its  linguistic  affinities,  or  pluck  a 
flower  from  its  roots,  to  examine  the  texture  of  its  tissues.  But  when  we 
come  to  discuss  their  ultimate  relations  to  ourselves  and  one  another,  or 
in  other  words  to  philosophize  about  them,  we  must  remember  that  they 
are  only  known  to  us  in  the  last  resort  through  the  categories  of  our  own 
personality,  and  can  never  be  understood  exhaustively  till  we  know  all 
that  our  personality  implies.  It  follows  that  philosophy  and  science  are, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  precisely  as  anthropomorphic  as  theology, 
since  they  are  alike  limited  by  the  conditions  of  human  personality  and 
controlled  by  the  forms  of  thought  which  human  personality  provides," 

There  is  here  a  keynote  which  needs  very  much  to  be  sounded  in  the 
literature  of  sacrificial  investigation.  It  may  make  a  difference,  almost 
world-wide,  in  our  conception,  to  approach  it  thus  from  the  interior,  as 
against  the  mere  history  of  the  expression  of  the  inner  life.  The  latter 
will  not  be  less  interesting  or  any  less  important,  as  showing  the  forms  of 
the  thought,  but  it  is  iu  the  personality  of  the  worshipper,  as  the  same  can 
be  discovered  by  psychiilogical  investigation,  that  we  shall  find  the  true 
rationale  of  his  acts.  If  it  be  objected  that  it  is  too  far  removed  from  the 
objects  of  our  study,  and  connecting  with  too  many  variations  in  human 
circumstances  since  then,  the  reply  is,  that  we  must  simply  trace  worship, 
and  the  instincts  connected  with  it,  to  the  bottom,  and  divest  ourselves 
of  every  addition  which  time  and  civilization  have  made.  If  it  be  not 
possible  to  do  this,  in  examining  the  emotions  of  the  human  mind,  in  its 
adoration  of  its  deity,  it  certainly  will  be  impossible  to  find  out  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  sacrifices  by  analyzing  the  entrails  of  slain  beasts. 

It  is  plain,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  that  whatever  result  is 
reached  in  this  iiujuiry,  will  necessarily  have  a  large  place  in  determining 
what  the  prevailing  conception  of  sacrifices  should  be,  as  we  examine 
them  in  the  Old  Testament.  If  it  should  be  developed  that  the  human 
spirit  gives  unetpiivocal  testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  consciousness  of 
sin  is  arrived  at  apart  from  a  legal  or  tribal  consciousness,  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  sacrifices  have  a  necessarily  expiatory  character  is  in  a  fair  way 
of  establishment.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consciousness  of  guilt  is 
developed  only  in  connection  with  the  social  life,  and  in  response  to  social 
claims,  wherein  the  deity  is  a  partaker,  that  of  course  makes  expiatory 
sacrifice  in  the  beginning  an  impossibility.  Or  whether  the  ideas  of  divine 
wrath  and  expiation  are  necessarily  corollary,  in  the  worshipping  mind, 
is  another  question.  At  all  events,  if  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  is  ever  t(» 
become  clear,  the  psychology  of  worship  must  first  be  explored  and  cer¬ 
tain  results  obtained. 

A.  A.  Berle. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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ARTICLE  V'lll. 

GENERAL  AND  CRITICAL  NOTES. 

THE  ISAIAH  CONTROVERSY. 

If  we  are  permitted  to  strike  out  “Cyrus”  as  a  proper  name, and  in¬ 
sert,  in  lieu  thereof,  “  K’ur’ush  ”  or  “Koresh”  as  a  general  term  like 
Pharaoh,  Tzar,  or  Kdnig,  it  would  seem  that  the  main  argument  for  the 
plural  theory  of  the  authorship  of  Isaiah  is  removed. 

Hut  so  to  treat  the  term  “Cyrus”  is  only  to  <lo  what  has  already  been 
done  with  “Tartan”  and  “  Rabshakeh.”  They  are  not  proper  names, 
but  designations  of  offices.  The  Revised  V'ersion  so  treats  these  names, 
and  lays  the  foundation  for  similar  treatment  of  “Cyrus”  by  its  mar¬ 
ginal  reading  “  Koresh.”  Of  course  this  argument  cuts  both  ways.  It 
not  only  overturns  a  main  pillar  of  the  hypothesis  of  discrete  origin,  but 
it  gives  the  coup  dc  main  to  the  old  argument  for  inspiration  from  the 
fact  (asserted)  that  an  individual  Cyrus  was  called  by  name,  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  generations  before  he  was  born.  Hut  that  was  an  inher¬ 
ently  unworthy  argument,  since  it  put  inspiration  in  the  attitude  of  play¬ 
ing  a  game  of  historic  bo-peep.  Cyrus  was  not  such  a  providential  man, 
either  generally  or  specifically,  so  far  as  the  Jews  were  concerned,  that 
he  should  be  singled  out  as  the  solitary,  or  even  the  leading,  instance  of 
this  sort  of  vaticination.  On  the  face  of  the  case  Darius  was  as  worthy 
of  premonition  as  Cyrus. 

If  chapter  xxxi.\.  of  Isaiah  is  good  for  anything  as  history,  then,  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  first  Isaiah,  .Merodach-baladan,  king  of  Babylon,  made 
an  alliance  with  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.  Sayce  is  authority  for  saying 
that  at  that  time  Merodach-baladan  was  in  alliance  with  powers  beyond 
the  Tigris —(Kurushes?).  Grant  that  the  first  Isaiah  knew  anything 
about  the  political  combinations  of  his  time,  and  you  have  a  foundation 
laid  for  all  that  is  said  about  a  “  Koresh.”  In  his  exultation  in  God, 
Isaiah  cries  out:  “He  saith  of  the  deep.  He  dry!”  “He  saith  of  a 
Koresh,  You  are  my  shepherd.”  The  philosophy  is  — “  Man’s  extremity 
is  God’s  opportunity  ” — a  Koresh  from  beyond  the  Tigris  can  “  perform  all 
my  pleasure.”  Out  of  general  conditions  special  agencies  will  be  found. 

This  treatment  of  the  term  “Cyrus”  reduces  the  section  xl.-lxxvi.  t® 
harmony  with  itself,  for  Cyrus  is  the  solitary  proper  name  in  the  whole 
section.  Generalize  this  name,  and  you  have  taken  away  the  force  of  the 
argument  for  a  second  Isaiah  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  author  seems 
personally  acquainted  with  the  historic  Cyrus. 
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It  is  only  necessary  to  suppose  that  Isaiah  of  Jerusalem,  as  Matthew 
Arnold  calls  him,  knew  what  was  going  on  about  him  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  this  reference  to  a  “  Koresh,”  or  for  any  other  coloring  in  respect  to 
time  or  event  of  seemingly  later  <late.  Is  it  not  better  to  emphasize 
Isaiah’s  knowledge  more,  and  his  subjective  psychosis  or  inspiration 
less?  Isaiah  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  Edmund  burke,  the  Daniel 
Webster,  or  the  James  G.  lilaine  of  his  time— a  man  who  knew  the  forces 
working  in  his  own  nation,  and  in  the  natious  round  about,  and  whereto 
they  tende*!. 

When  the  Turks  had  taken  Adrianople  and  the  adjacent  territory  in 
Europe,  it  would  not  have  re<juired  extraordinary  mental  processes  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Constantinople  must  also  fall;  though  it  was 
a  hundred  years  before  that  event  happened.  The  problem  before  Isaiah 
in  respect  to  Jerusalem  was  substantially  the  same  after  the  fall  of 
Samaria  as  that  of  Constantinople  after  the  fall  of  Adrianople.  Jerusa¬ 
lem  must  go  the  same  way  Samaria  had  gone.  The  power  is  in  the  east; 
Jerusalem  is  foredoomed;  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  end  will 
come. 

As  to  the  powers  in  Mesopotamia,  or  Babylonia,  properly  called,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time,  also,  in  regard  to  them,  when  their  overthrow 
must  come.  East  of  the  rivers  was  the  coming  power.  The  Persian 
stood  to  Xinev'eh  and  Babylon  much  as  the  Goth  did  to  Greece  and 
Rome  when  he  was  crowding  on  the  Danube.  The  wild,  strong  men,  in 
either  case,  stood  facing  the  rivers,  and  it  would  scarcely  take  divine 
revelation,  or  even  inspiration,  to  tell  what  would  happen.  The  destiny 
was  manifest.  The  strong  son  of  the  earth  beyond  the  Tigris  will  bear 
sway  over  all.  Jerusalem  will  fall,  and  Babylon  will  fall.  Why  not  let 
Isaiah  kno7u  something  about  these  prophetic  conditions,  and  let  him 
speak  out  of  his  knowledge?  So  he  may  utter  the  decrees  of  God. 

There  are  indications  that  Isaiah  was  a  man  of  wide  and  close  ob¬ 
servation.  "  Ho,  to  the  land  rustling  with  wings,  beyond  the  rivers  of 
Ethiopia” — is  a  touch  Isaiah  could  hardly  have  laid  on  his  canvas  had 
he  not  snared  and  speared  fowl  on  the  hills  and  in  the  lakes  of  Abyssinia, 
as  they  converge  there  for  a  w’inter  home  in  their  retreat  from  Europe 
and  Armenia.  If  he  had  been  to  Abyssinia,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  known  about  a  Koresh  beyond  the  Tigris,  for  probably  he 
had  ridden  a  camel  in  his  retinue  in  Persia  (tr  Bactria.  Widen  out  this 
man  Isaiah — let  him  know  something  by  observation  and  experience,  and 
you  have  diminished  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  works  that  bear  his 
name,  and  taken  away  the  most  of  the  force  of  the  objections  to  their 
unity.  We  shouhi  make  of  him  a  greater  man  than  we  have  hitherto 
allowed  him  to  be.  He  was  probably  a  cosmopolite  in  fact  before  he  be¬ 
came  such  in  theory.  That  is  the  natural  order  for  development  like  his. 

One  objection  raised  by  some  of  the  higher  critics  to  the  assignment 
of  the  section  xl.-lxxvi.  to  Isaiah  of  Jerusalem  is  so  simple  as  to  be 
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charming.  The  objection  is  that  Isaiah  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  could 
not  have  treated  of  a  return  when  no  captivity  had’  taken  place.  It  is 
even  laid  down  as  a  canon  that  prophecy  can  speak  only  in  the  future 
tense,  not  in  the  future  perfect. 

But  it  seems  a  little  strange  that  divine  inspiration  cannot  do  as 
much  as  the  natural  faculties  of  man  can;  a  little  strange  that  it  could 
not  run  along  the  grooves  of  those  faculties.  We  have  a  future  perfect 
tense  and  we  are  all  as  voluble  in  it  as  we  are  in  the  future.  We  use  not 
only  the  future  tense,  but  a  future  perfect  and  a  paulo-post  future  perfect 
in  vista  unlimited.  There  are  few  of  us  in  the  United  States  who  have 
lived  half  a  century  that  did  not  long  before  the  war  prophesy  the  de¬ 
struction  of  slavery,  and  then  try  our  powers  on  the  problems  which  were 
sure  subsequently  to  arise.  There  is  a  goodly  number,  I  imagine,  who 
have  not  been  deprived  of  the  comfort  of  saying,  “  I  told  you  so,"  with 
reference  to  something  on  the  line  of  these  subsequent  problems.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  objection  is  not  intelligent.  "Salvation  by  the  remnant" 
is  a  distinguishing  element  in  the  works  of  Isaiah  of  Jerusalem.  To 
write  the  second  section,  xl.-lxxvi.,  he  had  only  to  elaborate  a  theme  al¬ 
ready  burnt  in  upon  his  soul.  The  arguments  for  diversity  of  origin  of 
the  book  of  Isaiah  from  literary  considerations,  as  style,  etymology,  are 
inconclusive.  Three  thousand  years  from  this  time  it  will  probably  be 
argued,  from  literary  characteristics,  that  Tennyson  could  not  have  writ¬ 
ten  “The  Northern  Farmer"  and  "In  Memoriam." 

But,  no  matter  what  the  literary  diversities  may  be,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  that  runs  beneath  them  all  and  overcomes  all  their  force.  There 
is  a  psychological  unity  from  i.  to  Ixxvi.  The  essential  ideas  that  under¬ 
lie  the  works  of  the  first  Isaiah  underlie  the  most  of  the  second  also. 
The  scribes,  if  such  there  were,  who  put  the  works  of  these  two  men  to¬ 
gether  and  abolished  one  of  them  were  certainly  well  witted.  The  essen¬ 
tial  ideas  of  the  second  Isaiah  in  the  great  Song  of  the  Return  are  such 
as  had  been  formulated  over  and  over  again  by  the  first.  The  formula 
of  the  first  Isaiah  is, — captivity,  return,  consequences — universal  right¬ 
eousness.  The  formula  of  the  second  is, — captivity  (assumed),  return, 
consequences — universal  righteousness.  In  both,  the  Messianic  concep¬ 
tion  comes  in  as  a  means  to  the  end  involved  in  the  universal  ethical 
consequences.  Suppose  in  one  place  the  Messianic  idea  is  of  a  king,  in 
the  other  that  of  a  servant — what  of  it?  The  two  conceptions  are  not  in¬ 
herently  inconsistent.  It  may  be  the  function  of  a  king  sometimes  to 
serve.  “Ich  Dien  ”  is  the  motto  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  A  crown  may 
be  foredoomed  to  tragedy.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  same  mind  might 
not  have  entertained  even  diverse  ideas  in  different  stages  of  its  career, 
or  developed  now  one  function  of  a  Messiah  and  now  another.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  a  king  might  suit  "the  fiery  heart  of  youth";  something  less 
forceful  and  strenuous,  more  spiritual,  the  pensiveness  of  mellow  age. 
The  two  ideas  are  easily  adjustable  when  viewed  in  the  large  indefinite 
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way  in  which  they  are  treated  by  Isaiah.  Why  should  not  Isaiah  of 
Jerusalem  have  sung  the  Song  of  the  Return?  He  was  so  impenetrated 
with  its  idea  that  he  named  his  son,  "  Shear-jashub,”  “  Remnant  shall  re¬ 
turn.”  Of  all  men  of  all  time  such  a  man  was  fittest  to  write  this  song. 
Section  xl.-lxxvi.  is  merely  “Shear-jashub”  expanded.  Why  does  not 
the  rule  here  apply,  that,  when  you  have  a  sufficient  cause  for  an  effect, 
one  more  natural  than  any  other,  you  can  rest?  The  Song  of  the  Return 
is  wrought  in  miniature  again  and  again  in  the  first  section. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  it  would  be  a  psychological  impossi¬ 
bility  for  the  Song  of  the  Return  to  have  been  written  at  the  time  the 
captivity  was  verging  to  its  close,  without  more  marks  of  time,  place,  man¬ 
ner,  and  condition  being  left  upon  it.  The  total  work  is  contemplative, 
indefinite,  philosophical — such  a  work  as  one  would  write  for  an  exigency 
conceived  to  lie  in  the  future,  not  for  one  then  pressing.  So  indefinite  is 
this  poem,  that  there  is  not  a  mark  about  it  to  tell  where  it  was  written, 
whether  in  Jerusalem,  Habylon,  or  Damascus.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
an  old  man  even,  writing  at  the  time  of  the  return  or  on  the  eve  of  its 
activity,  not  to  have  caught  uj)  some  thrill  from  the  pulse  of  the  time,  and 
to  have  made  a  call  on  the  Jews  for  some  specific  acts  that  would  tend  to 
secure  the  success  of  the  return. 

Read  this  section  to  a  camj)  of  overland  pioneers  of  ’48  on  the  plains 
bound  for  California,  or  of  ’59  bound  for  Pike’s  Peak,  and  tell  them  it  was 
a  call  upon  a  people  to  execute  a  journey  under  circumstances  similar  to 
their  own,  and  you  would  get  the  reply,  “Go  to,  now!  There  is  nothing 
natural  in  all  this;  nothing  that  sounds  of  teamsters  driving  in  the  oxen. 
There  is  not  even  the  primitive  call  in  it  to  organize  a  company.”  And 
your  critics  would  be  right.  From  beginning  to  end  there  is  not  a  thing 
about  the  section  adapted  to  a  living,  pressing  exigency. 

Given  a  time  when  an  “enterprise  of  great  pith  and  moment  ”  was 
crowding  to  the  front,  or  was  actually  on  the  field,  in  view  of  its  demands 
the  very  splendor  of  the  section  makes  it  profound  and  melancholy.  In¬ 
stead  of  hitting  the  exigency  of  the  return,  the  Song  of  the  Return  always 
ricochets  over  the  return  to  come  down  on  the  great  universal  ethical 
effects  beyond.  The  work  is  such  as  a  man  would  write  who  was  con¬ 
templating  a  disaster  to  his  nation,  and  yet  could  not  give  up  the  thought 
that  there  was  something  about  that  nation  that  would  survive  and  ulti¬ 
mately  bless  all  mankind.  Isaiah  had  optimism  enough  about  him  to 
believe 

“  That  good  shall  fall 
At  last,  far  off,  at  last  to  all. 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring.” 

But  just  what  distinguishes  Isaiah  is  the  “  far-offness  ”  of  his  contem¬ 
plated  events.  No  man  would  be  writing  in  this  way  in  Jerusalem  be- 
leagured,or  in  Babylon  with  the  invincible  Cyrus  bearing  down  upon  or  in 
possession  of  it.  But  a  man  would  write  in  Isaiah’s  way  who  was  content-. 
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plating  disaster  and  discipline  as  a  necessity  for  Jerusalem  in  the  retrib¬ 
utive  and  righteous  government  of  God,  out  from  which  must  still  come 
blessing  to  Zion  and  to  men. 

It  would  take  comment  on  the  whole  section  in  minuteness  to  bring 
out  the  force  of  the  foregoing  suggestion.  But  read  chapter  liii. — "Who 
hath  believed  our  report,”  and  chapter  Iv. — “  Ho,  every  one  that  thirst- 
eth,”  and  chapter  Iviii. — "Cry  aloud,  spare  not,” and  see  how  malapropos 
they  are  to  a  call  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  and  rebuild  its  walls.  In  such 
state  of  affairs,  even  the  very  first  word  in  the  section — "Comfort  ye,  my 
people,”  is  a  false  note.  The  people  with  whom  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and 
Kehemiah  wrought  did  not  need  comfort,  they  needed  a  gad. 

The  generations  on  the  stage  with  them  had  been  born  in  Babylonia. 
What  was  Jerusalem  to  them  or  they  to  Jerusalem?  They  were  adjusted 
to  Babylonia.  They  had  thrived  there.  The  Jew  has  always  been  real-* 
istic  enough  to  adapt  himself  to  circumstances.  To  sacrifice  himself  by 
going  back  to  Jerusalem  must  have  seemed  to  him  unpractical  idealism. 
It  is  unthinkable  that  a  great  man  living  in  the  time  of  the  captivity 
should  not  have  uttered  a  call  for  some  specific  acts  adapted  to  the  re¬ 
turn,  even  that  he  should  not  have  appealed  to  specific  men  to  have  ideals 
worthy  of  their  fathers.  There  is  nothing  of  all  this  in  the  Song  of  the 
Return.  It  is  as  oblivious  of  particulars  respecting  the  return  as  it  is  of 
those  pertaining  to  the  captivity.  On  the  theory  of  the  higher  critics  the 
greatest  man  of  the  day  sails  in  the  air  over  this  crisis  and  never  once 
touches  the  earth  to  adapt  himself  to  it.  Credat  Judmis  Apella! 

When  you  come  to  the  matter  of  the  further  disintegration  of  Isaiah 
so  as  to  make  his  work  a  collection  from  various  w'riters  at  different  times, 

1  can  only  say  that  I  am  not  impressed  with  the  soundness  of  the  philos¬ 
ophy  or  scholarship  which  attributes  the  great  literary  results  which 
mark  history  to  "the  fortuitous  concourse”  of  intellects.  "Every  house 
is  huilded  by  some  man.”  The  masterpieces  of  literature  are  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  activity  of  the  world’s  great  minds,  not  the  collected  drib¬ 
bling  of  an  infinity  of  small  ones.  The  majestic  harmony  of  Isaiah 
throughout  never  tumbled  together  out  of  a  tendency;  it  was  born  of  the 
travail  of  one  great  soul.  Isaiah  of  Jerusalem  could  write  what  passes 
under  his  name.  There  is  not  only  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  one 
else  did  write  anything  attributed  to  him,  but  that  there  was  any  one  in 
being  who  could  write  it. 

C.  Caverno. 

Boulder,  Colo, 

DRUMMOND’S  "ASCENT  OF  MAN.” 

T HIS  latest  work  by  Professor  Drummond  has  already  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  is  being  read  by  thousands  of  thoughtful  youth. 

Several  combined  causes  account  for  his  phenomenal  success.  He  is' 
bright,  spicy,  rhetorical,  illustrative,  clear,  and  a  master  in  the  art  of  put- 
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ting  things.  The  subject-matter  treats  of  the  two  most  vital  questions  of 
the  age — biological  science  and  religion;  not  the  religion  of  shibboleths 
and  sibboleths,  theories  and  Hebrew  manuscripts,  but  a  vital  religion  of 
every-day  experience.  He  stands  beside  thinking  young  students  who 
are  debating  between  the  two  roads,  the  one  leading  to  materialism,  and 
the  other  to  theistic  philosophy.  The  earnest  student  fears  to  trust  the 
mere  scientist;  he  has  been  warned  against  the  specialist  as  an  unsafe 
guide,  and  yet  this  is  a  scientific  age.  He  also  knows  that  religion  has 
power  and  value,  and  the  tearing  down  of  religion  means  the  letting  loose 
of  nihilistic  and  anarchistic  forces  upon  society.  In  such  an  hour  Professor 
Drummond  stands  by  the  student’s  side  and  in  words  of  consummate 
skill,  in  phraseology  of  the  latest  scientific  theories,  points  him  to  the 
“  Everlasting  Father  and  the  Prince  of  peaceP  He  assures  him  that  he 
may  run  even  in  the  advance  ranks  of  the  most  progressive  scientists,  and 
yet  need  not  join  the  cohorts  of  infidels  in  an  anarchistic  attack  upon  re¬ 
vealed  religion.  This  is  no  small  gain. 

Some  one  asks.  Is  Professor  Drummond’s  book  a  permanent  contribu¬ 
tion  to  human  knowledge?  It  is  too  soon  to  answer,  but  Christians  should 
hold  him  in  grateful  remembrance  for  his  remarkable  power  in  persuad¬ 
ing  young  students  to  wait  awhile  ere  they  throw  away  personal  faith  in 
religion.  His  example  of  personal  faith  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  an 
ardent  believer  in  most  advanced  evolution  theories  is  of  great  value  in 
staying  the  tides.  He  in  his  own  person  is  an  illustration,  that,  despite 
the  hue  and  cry  of  blatant  infidels,  the  scientific  doctrine  of  evolution  does 
not  read  God  out  of  his  universe,  but  is  a  mere  modus  operandi  of  his 
marvellous  workmanship. 

In  1736  the  thinking  of  the  world  had  long  been  arrogated  by  infidels 
to  themselves;  religious  foundations  seemed  to  have  sunk  beneath  au¬ 
thority  and  logic;  intellect  looked  disdainfully  upon  piety  as  weak,  igno¬ 
rant,  blind.  What  chance  had  a  student  in  the  universities  of  the  world 
in  those  days?  Bishop  Butler  in  the  above-mentioned  year  published  a 
modest  little  volume  which  proved  an  epoch-making  book.  Men  said, 
and  still  say.  He  proved  nothing;  analogy  is  no  proof.  But  he  turned  the 
tide,  and  showed  students  how  they  could  be  men  of  thought  and  science, 
and  yet  earnest  believers  in  God  and  active  followers  of  Jesus  of  Naza¬ 
reth.  Drummond’s  book  accomplishes  a  similar  function  in  our  own  age. 
Readers  by  the  thousands,  not  alone  in  colleges  and  universities  but  in 
homes,  and  shops,  and  factories,  are  held  to  faith  by  works  of  this  class. 
These  find  comfort  in  Drummond’s  works — and  more  than  comfort;  for 
they  turn  with  greater  confidence  to  their  Bible  and  their  churches  as  for¬ 
tresses  over  which  the  flag  of  faith  is  still  waving  unharmed.  They  are 
not  driven  to  choose  between  their  religion  and  the  facts  of  science — there 
is  no  irreconcilable  conflict  between  religion  and  science! 

The  most  satisfactory  part  of  the  book  is  its  introduction.  He  shows 
how  the  evolution  of  man  has  been  studied, — 
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1.  As  to  embryology,  by  His  and  Minot; 

2.  As  to  the  animal  body,  by  Darwin,  Huxley,  Hs&ckel,  and  Wallace; 

3.  As  to  the  mind,  by  Romanes; 

4.  As  to  morals,  by  Herbert  Spencer; 

5.  As  to  religion,  by  Edward  Caird; 

6.  As  to  sociology,  by  Benjamin  Kidd. 

Professor  Drummond  seems  perfectly  in  accord  with  Professor  Henry 
Calderwood,  who  says:  “Evolution  supposes  organic  life;  there  was  a 
lower  form  from  which  a  higher  had  been  evolved.  .  .  .  In  natural  history 
therefore  life  is  taken  as  existing,  a  reality  already  present,  given  at  some 
earlier  stage  .in  the  world’s  history.  Evolution  cannot  be  a  complete  nat¬ 
ural  history;  at  most  it  is  a  scientific  account  of  later  stages  in  the  history 
of  the  universe.’’^ 

Of  the  opening  chapters  of  existence,  of  the  first  verse  in  Genesis,  evo¬ 
lution  ought  not  and  cannot  speak.  In  reading  histories  we  must  clearly 
distinguish  between  a  historian’s  facts  and  his  interpretations  of  those 
facts.  Professor  Drummond  boldly  says:  “At  present  there  is  not  a  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  record  that  is  wholly  finished.  The  manuscript  is  already  worn 
with  erasures,  the  writing  is  often  blurred,  the  very  language  is  uncouth 
and  strange.”  He  quotes  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer’s  famous  and  much  ridi¬ 
culed  definition  of  evolution,  and  says  it  “  throws  no  light,  though  it  is 
often  supposed  to  do  so,  upon  ultimate  causes." 

The  chief  force  of  Professor  Drummond’s  book  is  reached  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  what  he  calls  "the  missing  factor  in  current  theories  f  He  lays 
at  Darwin’s  door  the  charge  of  misleading  the  world  in  scientific  thought 
by  the  exclusive  use  of  the  principle  of  “the  Struggle  for  Life.” 

This  principle  Drummond  allows,  but  says  of  it:  “  The  Struggle  for 
Life  is  the  ‘Villain’  of  the  piece,  no  more ;  and,  like  the  ‘Villain’  in  the 
play,  its  chief  function  is  to  react  upon  the  other  players  for  higher  ends  ” 

(P- 13)- 

Drummond  maintains  most  earnestly,  that  along  with  the  principle 
"the  Struggle  for  Life"  must  go  the  second  factor,  the  Struggle  for  the 
Life  of  Others. 

It  is  by  the  neglect  of  this  second  factor  that  interpreters  of  nature 
have  told  a  history  whose  pages  are  full  of  woe,  have  drawn  “  a  picture 
so  dark  as  to  be  a  challenge  to  its  Maker,  an  unanswered  problem  to  phi¬ 
losophy,  an  abiding  offence  to  the  moral  nature  of  Man.  The  world  has 
been  held  up  to  us  as  one  great  battle-field  heaped  with  the  slain,  an  In¬ 
ferno  of  infinite  suffering,  a  slaughter-house  resounding  with  the  cries  of 
a  ceaseless  agony”  (p.  19).  Drummond  maintains  that  a  consideration  of 
the  second  factor,  the  struggle  for  the  life  of  others,  relieves  the  picture  of 
nature,  and  makes  the  world  not  a  selfish  one  of  battle,  but  an  altruistic 
home  of  love. 

In  ten  long  and  interesting  chapters  Drummond  applies  his  theories 
^  Calderwood’s  Evolution  and  Man’s  Place  in  Nature. 
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of  evolution  to  the  Ascent  of  Man.  In  these  chapters  many  will  find  much 
that  is  unsatisfactory  and  at  times  even  repulsive.  The  introduction  car¬ 
ries  conviction,  but  the  main  part  of  the  book  offends  in  attempted  de¬ 
scriptions  of  how  nature  accomplished  everything,  and  thereby  the  book 
becomes  visionary  in  the  extreme. 

For  example,  take  the  first  assertion:  “The  earliest  home  of  Primi¬ 
tive  Man  was  a  cave  in  the  rocks — the  simplest  and  most  unevolved  form 
of  human  habitation.  One  day,  perhaps  driven  by  the  want  within  his 
hunting-grounds  of  the  natural  cave,  he  made  himself  a  hut — an  artificial 
cave”  (p.  59).  To  call  such  a  statement  science  is  a  misnomer:  it  is  only 
a  theory,  an  imaginary  algebraic  "x"  to  test  whether  or  not  the  equation 
can  be  made  and  solved. 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  how  the  one-roomed  cave  develops  into 
the  modern  magnificent  palace— the  one-celled  organism  into  the  highly 
differentiated  many-celled  body.  His  rhetoric  gets  advantage  over  scien¬ 
tific  facts,  for  biological  “segmentation”  must  hot  be  compared  to  the 
architect’s  “adding  room  to  room.”  The  process  is  antithetical  to  "add¬ 
ing  room  to  room.”  Segmentation  combines  increase  through  division 
and  subdivision  and  then  growth.  To  call  division  addition  is  a  strange 
figure  of  speech! 

In  his  chapter  on  “The  Ascent  of  the  Body,”  our  author  vividly  por¬ 
trays  from  embryology  the  mysterious  facts  of  man’s  relationships  through 
the  body  to  the  lower  creation.  This  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  his  chap¬ 
ters,  and  yet  he  admits:  “  In  no  case  is  the  recapitulation  of  the  past 
complete.  Ancestral  stages  are  constantly  omitted,  others  are  over-ac¬ 
centuated,  condensed,  distorted, or  confused;  while  new  and  undecipher¬ 
able  characters  occasionally  appear”  (p.  73).  We  might  well  adopt 
Goethe’s  words,  as  Hieckel  has  done: — 

“Alle  gestalten  sind  ahnlich  doch  keine  gleichet  der  andern, 

Und  so  deutet  der  Chor  auf  ein  geheimes  Gesetz.” 

“All  forms  have  a  resemblance;  none  is  the  same  as  another. 

And  their  chorus  complete  points  to  a  mystical  law.” 

In  his  chapter  on  “The  Scaffolding  left  in  the  Body,”  we  meet  with 
many  interesting  facts,  the  right  interpretation  of  which  is  the  question 
under  discussion.  The  facts  are  unquestioned;  the  philosophy  is  quite 
ainother  matter.  Mention  was  especially  made  of  the  “  gill-slits  ”  found  in 
the  neck  of  the  human  embryo,  slits  which  sometimes  remain  even  at 
birth.  Moreover  the  history  of  embryos  shows  that  the  ear  is  a  develop¬ 
ment  from  one  of  those  slits,  and  cases  arise  where  the  other  slits  develop 
into  abnormal  ears  down  the  neck.  In  all  vertebrate  animals — man  in¬ 
cluded — the  most  prominent  features  of  the  early  embryo  are  the  head, 
and  then  these  gill-slits.  In  the  early  stages  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  the  different  embryos.  Haeckel  has  a  comparative  set  of  figures 
showing  this  fact  most  convincingly.  The  fact  of  this  likeness  between 
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the  embryos  must  be  acknowledjjed.  Does  it  necessaijly  follow  that  these 
appearances  are  mere  stages  of  a  development,  “scaffoldings  still  re¬ 
maining,"  “  vestiges  of  former  states  ”  ?  The  evolutifmist  demands  cre¬ 
dence  in  his  philosophy  of  placing  facts.  He  must  not  be  impatient  and 
contemptuous  of  others  who  have  another  philosophy  of  these  same  facts, 
a  different  grouping  of  them. 

The  difficulties  are  most  seriously  complicated  because  the  cham¬ 
pions  on  each  side  spend  so  much  time  and  strength  calling  one  another 
hard  names — “atheist,”  “materialist,”  “infidel,”  “bigot,”  “religionist.” 

The  most  serious  difficulty  arises  from  the  intense  determination  of 
so  many  evolutionists  to  rid  the  world  of  what  they  call  the  “teleological  ” 
purpose  of  nature,  the  doctrine  of  “  final  causes.”  They  are  determined 
to  rule  out  of  court  any  and  all  arguments  which  imply  any  supervising 
intelligence.  Such  a  man  as  Haeckel  disfigures  his  pages  by  contemptu¬ 
ous  expressions  against  those  who  defend  theories  other  than  materialistic 
and  mechanical.  Such  men  not  only  leave  God  out  of  the  account,  but 
would  drive  him  out  of  the  account. 

A  scientific  man’s  theories  are  his  theories,  and  have  value  only  in 
the  ratio  of  truth  in  them.  When  he  resents  any  teleological  philosophy 
as  unscientific,  his  assumptions  must  be  repudiated  and  himself  shown  to 
be  unscientific,  because  he  refuses  to  consider  all  the  possible  working 
hypotheses  in  the  case.  If  a  teleological  hypothesis  can  be  made  to  an¬ 
swer  the  demands  of  the  case,  he  is  not  scientific  who  refuses  to  accept 
it:  he  is  ruled  by  a  prejudice;  he  seeks  not  truth,  but  a  predetermined 
theory. 

Such  an  evolutionist  is  not  Professor  Drummond.  He  is  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  God  who  accomplishes  his  purposes  via  evolutionary  methods. 
No  short  review  can  give  one  any  idea' of  his  masterly  presentation  of  the 
evolutionist’s  side  of  the  argument.  In  Chapter  I.  he  deals  with  the  general 
evidences  of  man’s  ascent  of  body  from  the  lower  forms  of  life.  Chapter 
II.  shows  how  there  still  remain  in  our  botlies  traces  of  the  forms  through 
which  they  have  been  made  to  pass  in  previous  ages — one  of  his  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  chapters.  In  Chapter  HI.  he  treats  of  man  as  the 
finality,  beyond  which  there  can  be  no  more  physical  development;  rea¬ 
son,  and  not  “  natural  selection,”  from  here  on  takes  the  ruling  hand. 
Evolution  now  changes  its  course  from  a  physical  to  a  psychical  universe. 

In  Chapter  IV.  he  deals  with  the  evolution  of  mind,  and  acknowl¬ 
edges  it  as  the  great  difficulty  to  be  met.  He  starts  with  the  given  quan¬ 
tum  of  mental  “elements,”  and  then  finds  no  further  difficulty  in  develop¬ 
ing  present  conditions. 

The  sources  of  information  are  the  study  of  the  child  mind,  brute 
mind,  mind  of  man  in  early  ages  as  evidenced  in  flints,  potteries,  weap¬ 
ons,  etc.;  study  of  savage  races,  and  the  study  of  primitive  languages. 

Some  of  the  positions  taken  seem  a  strain  upon  science.  He  men¬ 
tions  twenty-three  emotions  manifested  by  animals,  and  asserts  the  definite 
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order  in  which  they  manifested  themselves  in  the  historic  development- 
fear,  surprise,  affection,  pugnacity,  curiosity,  jealousy,  anger,  play,  sym¬ 
pathy,  emulation,  pride,  resentment,  love  of  the  beautiful,  hate,  cruelty, 
benevolence,  revenge,  rage,  shame,  regret,  deceitfulness,  and  the  emotion 
of  the  ludicrous. 

Most  men  will  feel  that  this  is  a  scientific  refinement  whose  general 
lines  may  be  accepted,  but  whose  minutiae  are  far  from  being  definitely 
ascertained.  We  feel  ourselves  on  infirm  postulates  when  we  say  a  child 
at  three  weeks  manifests  fear  followed  at  seven  weeks  by  social  affec¬ 
tions,  and  at  twelve  weeks  by  jealousy  and  anger,  and  at  five  months  by 
sympathy,  and  at  eight  months  by  pride,  resentment,  love  of  ornament; 
and  at  fifteen  months  by  shame,  remorse,  and  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 
His  chief  point,  however,  is  emphasized,  that  these  emotions  are  positively 
existent  in  the  lower  creation. 

In  Chapter  V.  he  deals  very  interestingly  with  the  growth  of  lan¬ 
guage,  claiming  that  gesture  and  emphasis  must  be  taken  as  factors,  as 
well  as  enunciated  speech. 

Chapter  \'I.  deals  with  objections  drawn  from  the  struggle  for  life 
against  the  very  goodness  of  a  divine  originator  and  supporter  of  such  a 
universe— an  interesting  chapter,  but  not  a  final  and  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  of  agony  and  war. 

From  Chapter  VII.  onward,  he  endeavors  to  show  how  out  of  the 
principle  of  the  struggle  for  the  life  of  others,  the  altruistic  principle,  has 
grown  love,  maternity,  and  benevolence,  these  clustering  around  the  fem¬ 
inine  element,  while  around  the  masculine  cling  law,  order,  righteous¬ 
ness.  The  work  done  in  these  chapters  is  most  painstaking  and  reveals 
the  master  hand,  but  one  feels  as  when  skating  on  thin  ice,  exhilarated, 
but  rather  doubtful  as  to  the  issue  of  the  adventure.  It  may  all  be  sci¬ 
ence — but  can  scarcely  be  an  exact  science. 

The  book  seems  to  claim  for  itself  special  freshness  and  newness: 
but  while  Drummond  has  undoubtedly  stated  his  pr'mc\p\e,’‘ struggle  for 
the  life  of  others,"  as  with  new  emphasis,  Darwin,  Spencer,  Hieckel,  and 
others  would  be  astounded  to  be  told  that  they  had  left  out  the  repro¬ 
ductive  factor  in  the  struggle  for  life.  Darwin,  for  instance,  explicitly 
states,  “  I  use  this  term  [struggle  for  existence]  in  a  large  and  metaphor¬ 
ical  sense,  including  dependence  of  one  being  on  another,  and  including, 
which  is  more  important,  not  only  the  life  of  the  individual,  but  success  in 
leaving  progeny."  The  followers  of  Darwin  will  undoubtedly  claim  that 
Darwin’s  positions  have  been  misapprehended  and  misstated.  They,  as 
well  as  Professor  Drummond,  will  insist  on  both  factors — nutrition  and 
reproduction,  and  point  to  chapters  by  the  hundred  which  treat  on  the 
reproductive  element— the  struggle  for  the  life  of  others,  “success  in 
leaving  progeny."  It  is  not  merely  the  individual  life  that  is  meant  in  the 
struggle  for  life,  but  the  life  of  the  species,  and  the  struggle  for  life  of  the 
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individual  at  last  resolves  itself  into  species  existence,  and  species  implies 
constant  reproduction. 

In  conclusion,  we  lay  the  book  down,  having  been  entranced  by  meta¬ 
phors,  dazzled  with  meteors  of  resplendent  rhetoric,  entertained  by  bril¬ 
liant  figures,  instructed  by  the  skilful  statement  of  numerous  biological 
facts,  gladdened  to  find  a  thorough-going  evolutionist  who  believes  that 
He  who  made  all  things  is  God  and  in  a  special  emphasis  can  repeat, 
“  In  the  beginning  God  created,” — yet  after  all  its  learning,  rhetoric,  belles- 
lettres,  and  brilliant  illustrations,  one  feels  that  there  is  much  in  it  that,  to 
say  the  least,  bears  the  impress  of  special  pleading. 

Professor  Drummond  blames  Darwin  for  using  his  principle  of  the 
struggle  for  life  as  if  it  were  a  ladder  with  only  one  upright,  and  urges 
the  use  of  the  other  factor,  the  struggle  for  the  life  of  others.  It  is  a  bril¬ 
liant  illustration,  but  the  old  illustration  bf  a  boat  and  the  two  oars  would 
he  better.  The  struggle  for  life  would  then  be  one  oar,  and  the  struggle 
for  the  life  of  others  would  be  the  other — yet  there  remains  another  factor; 
put  the  rudder  to  the  boat,  and  all  is  well — the  Rudder,  ”  He  who  work- 
eth  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will.” 

Francis  D.  Kelsey. 

OiiF.RLiN,  Ohio. 


THE  TRUE  RENDERING  OF  ROMANS  IX.  3. 

Hvxbf^’V*'  y^P  dvdOe/JM  ehai  airrbs  iyu  dirb  rov  Xp«rroO. 

The  right  explanation  of  Rom.  ix.  3  involves  more  than  one  impor¬ 
tant  principle  of  exegesis.  One  is  this:  Theological  inferences  are  of  no 
account  against  the  simple  obvious  meaning  of  a  passage.  The  theolog¬ 
ical  pressure  on  this  passage  is  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Hutchings  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July,  1894:  “The  usual  exegesis  makes  Paul 
willing  to  be  excluded  from  all  hope  of  salvation,  including  not  only  end¬ 
less  suffering,  but  also  positive  enmity  toward  Christ  forever”  (p.  512). 
This  consideration  is  made  to  support  the  rendering,  “For  I  myself  did 
wish  to  be  separated  from  Christ,”  the  reference  being  to  Paul’s  life  be¬ 
fore  conversion. 

Now  against  this  pressure  from  without  is  the  fact  that  the  passage 
itself,  if  translated  “  I  wished,”  etc.,  is  not  a  natural  reference  to  Paul’s 
past  life.  He  refers  to  that  life  more  than  once  with  a  definiteness  and 
warmth  that  leave  no  doubt  as  to  his  meaning.  He  could  say,  “  I  verily 
thought  with  myself  that  I  ought  to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  .  .  .  Being  exceedingly  mad  against  them,  I  persecuted 
them”  (Acts  xxvi.  9,  ii).  “Beyond  measure  I  persecuted  the  church  of 
God,  and  made  havoc  of  it”  (Gal.  i.  13).  He  could  humble  himself  to 
say  “  that  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostle,  because  I  persecuted  the 
church  of  God”  (i  Cor.  xv.  9).  It  is  incredible  that  such  a  bare  uncir- 
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cumstantial  statement  as  is  proposed,  should  be  Paul’s  confession  as  a 
persecutor.  The  obvious  impression  is  against  it.  No  one  would  think 
of  it  except  under  outside  doctrinal  pressure.  And  for  this  obvious  im¬ 
pression  there  are  at  least  two  distinct  reasons:  i.  The  expression  "anath¬ 
ema  from  Christ”  is  appropriate  only  in  the  mouth  of  a  Christian,  or  one 
who  considers  himself  a  Christian.  It  implies  renunciation  of  Christ  and 
banishment  from  him.  2.  There  is  no  adverb  of  past  time  which  would 
make  it  read  thus,  "  I  myself  once  [ttoW]  wished.”  "  But,”  one  may  say, 
"  take  heed  to  your  grammar,  and  obey  the  imperfect  tense,  with  or  without 
■Kori.  This  leads  me  to  give  as  a  second  rule  of  exegesis:  A  void  what  may 
be  called  a  mechanical  use  of  grammar.  A  sentence  is  not  a  piece  of 
dead  mechanism,  grinding  out  its  meaning  by  the  levers  and  wheels  of 
mood  and  tense;  it  participates  in  the  life  and  flexibility  and  sensitive¬ 
ness  of  the  mind  that  produces  it.  Grammar  is  corrective,  not  creative; 
a  good  servant,  but  a  bad  master.  Formal  grammar  is  ultimately  de¬ 
rived  from  the  meaning,  and  not  the  meaning  from  grammar. 

All  that  has  now  been  said  implies,  or  half  implies,  that  the  theolog¬ 
ical  pressure  on  this  passage  is  valid  and  weighty;  but  it  is  not.  If  it 
were,  it  would  be  one’s  duty  to  resist  it,  but  there  is  really  nothing  to  re¬ 
sist.  By  a  cool  analysis  some  of  us  have  found  dreadful  things  in  the 
passage,  but  cool  analysis  is  here  out  of  place.  The  words  are  a  hot 
outburst  of  devotion  and  love.  "  Let  Paul  go  down — down  to  everlasting 
destruction,  if  only  Israel  may  be  lifted  up  to  salvation.”  The  apostle 
did  not  stop  to  measure  his  words,  and  we  shall  get  his  meaning  not  by 
picking  away  at  the  syllables,  but  by  catching  the  spirit  and  feeling. 
"Was  Paul  then  a  Hopkinsian,  ‘willing  to  be  damned’  ?  Was  he  will¬ 
ing  to  be  an  enemy  of  Christ?  Willing  to  sin  forever?”  No;  if  you 
speak  of  deliberate  choice.  But  he  was  not  expressing  deliberate  choice, 
but  the  most  undeliberate  passion  of  love.  The  language  of  logic  failed 
him,  and  the  language  of  pain  and  agony  took  its  place.  "  Did  he,  then, 
mean  what  he  said? ”  Rather  he  meant  what  he^^//.  He  did  not  mean 
all  that  we  can  possibly  find  in  his  words.  He  uncovered  his  throbbing 
heart;  that  was  all,  that  was  enough — too  much  for  modern  cool-headed 
analysis.  Let  us,  then,  set  down  a  third  rule  of  exegesis,  which  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  expressed  thus:  When  a  writer  does  not  measure  his  words,  the 
reader  should  not. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

STRIKES. 

As  a  remedy  for  poverty;  or  as  a  means  of  obtaining  more  than  the 
market  price  for  labor;  and,  in  most  instances,  as  a  means  of  securing 
meager  justice,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  wage-earning  classes  must  long 
ago  have  lost  all  confidence  in  strikes.  The  history  of  strikes  is,  in  the 
main,  a  history  of  failures.  The  gain  from  a  few  questionable  successes 
is  not  at  all  commensurate  with  the  cost.  The  loss  of  money  and  the 
estrangements  and  suffering  incidental  to  such  modes  of  warfare  will  far 
outweigh  any  seeming  advantages.  It  might  be  said  that,  as  a  remedy,  a 
strike  is  admitted  to  be  inadequate,  but  it  is  the  only  means  of  educat¬ 
ing  the  public  to  the  wrong  inflicted  upon  the  wage-earning  classes  by 
permitting  the  inexorable  laws  of  supply  and  demand  to  have  the  same 
free  play  in  the  labor  market  as  they  have  in  the  world  of  commodities. 

But  the  sway  of  those  laws  has  in  no  wise,  as  yet,  been  restricted, 
nor  have  strikes  revealed  any  method  of  evading  them,  that  appeals  to  the 
sober  judgment  and  sense  of  justice  of  the  American  people.  Whether 
great  economic  truths  must  be  emphasized  by  principles  of  warfare  or 
revealed  only  by  violence,  is  rightly  open  to  question.  There  must  be 
some  better  methorl  of  pnxedure. 

The  real  object  of  a  strike  is  to  compel  an  employer  to  conform  to 
some  assumed  standard  of  justice  which  he  has  refused  to  adopt.  It  is 
well  known  that  an  employer  will  calculate  the  injury  to  his  busine*ss  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  sudden  stoppage  of  his  works  and  the  withdrawal  abso¬ 
lutely  of  all  laborers  who  have  been  especially  trained  to  their  duties; 
and  the  loss  resulting  from  breaking  in  new  men.  The  employer  does 
consider  carefully  these  things;  but  another  consideration  is,  in  these 
days,  precipitated  by  labor  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming 
the  employer’s  determination  to  run  his  business  as  he  pleases  even  when 
he  pleases  to  do  right.  That  consideration  is  the  fear  of  violence,  or 
trespass  upon  his  rights  and  property.  It  is  the  use  of  violence,  which 
labor  organizations  calculate  will  compel  an  employer  to  pay  more  than 
the  market  price  for  labor.  The  only  ground  of  justification  for  such  a 
demand  is  the  wants  of  the  wage-earner  and  the  abundance  of  the  em¬ 
ployer,  which  is  assumed  as  a  fact,  and  then  acted  upon  as  such.  The 
spiritual  law  of  stewardship  is  usually  brought  into  play  in  place  of  the 
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economic  law  of  ownership,  and  thus  “justice”  and  benevolence  get 
sadly  mixed  and  confounded. 

A  strike  is  always  a  declaration  of  war.  It  is  a  failure  from  the  start, 
unless  it  be  an  active,  persistent  war  on  the  property  and  rights  of  the 
employer;  for,  with  a  labor  market  oversupplied,  the  eternal  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  will  defeat  any  strike  at  every  point.  Skilled  work¬ 
men,  like  fine  watchmakers  or  first-class  carvers,  corner  the  labor  market 
in  quite  another  way  by  their  superior  genius  and  skill  in  their  trade, 
thus  reducing  competition  to  a  minimum;  but  in  the  trades  where  little 
skill  is  recjuired  and  little  education,— but  the  use  more  of  muscle  than 
mind  is  involved, — strikes  are  always  fiercest  and  the  battle  the  most  bru¬ 
tal,  for  it  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  to  corner  such  a  labor  market. 

And  such  strikes,  to  be  successful,  involve  not  only  attacks  on  prop¬ 
erty  and  life,  but,  more  recently,  call  for  the  use  of  the  State  militia  or  of 
Federal  troops.  Thus  the  rights  of  the  employer  and  of  the  employe  are 
not  the  only  ones  involved,  but  the  rights  of  the  public  and  of  the  man 
who  desires  to  work  at  lower  wages  (usually  a  non-union  man)  are  at  once 
involved.  In  all  memorable  strikes,  thus  far  recorded,  the  struggle  has 
quickly  assumed  a  warfare  not  only  between  capitalist  and  laborer,  but 
between  laborer  and  laborer,  and  between  union  labor  and  the  State.  It 
is,  in  short,  a  struggle  between  the  manual  toiler  and  the  simple  law'  of 
supply  and  demand.  Practically,  the  real  question  becomes.  Has  the 
non-union  laborer  any  rights  which  the  public  and  the  labor  organizations 
are  bound  to  respect?  Must  the  economic  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
be  suspended  at  the  expense  of  the  non-union  man? 

Theoretically,  there  is  but  one  answer  to  that  question.  That  answer 
was  voiced  by  the  Royal  Labor  Commission  of  England,  early  in  1894, 
when  it  recommended  that  “  all  the  power  of  the  State  should  be  exer¬ 
cised  to  protect  non-union  men  in  their  right  to  w'ork  without  interference 
from  union  men.”  This  was  voiced  again  by  the  Congressional  Com¬ 
mittees  appointed  by  the  Senate  and  House  to  investigate  the  Home¬ 
stead  troubles.  The  Hon.  William  C.  Oates,  chairman  of  that  commit¬ 
tee,  said:  “The  right  of  any  man  to  labor  upon  whatever  terms  he  and 
his  employer  agree,  whether  he  belongs  to  a  labor  organization  or  not, 
and  the  right  of  a  corporation  or  person  to  employ  anyone  to  labor  in  a 
lawful  business,  is  secured  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  In  this  free  country, 
these  rights  must  not  be  denied  or  abridged.  To  do  so  would  be  to  de¬ 
stroy  that  personal  freedom  w'hich  has  ever  been  the  just  pride  and  boast 
of  American  citizens.”  The  late  Hon.  George  Ticknor  Curtis,  the  able 
constitutional  lawyer  who  wrote  the  History  of  the  Constitution,  said: 
“  This  coercion  of  non-union  men,  however  attempted,  and  in  whatever  it 
ends,  should  be  made  a  crime  and  be  punished  with  severity.  It  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  institutions.” 

Although  the  laws  of  our  land  and  the  sentiment  of  the  people  are 
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wholly  in  favor  of  such  a  protection  to  non-union  men,  practically  it  is 
well-nigh  impossible  for  non-union  men  to  get  employment  in  the  cities, 
and,  if  they  suffer  violence,  as  they  continually  do,  it  is  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  justice  from  the  courts. 

The  reason  for  all  this  is  the  affiliation  of  labor  organizations  with 
politics.  A  company  of  militia  will  awe  a  w’hole  village,  and  can  put  an 
unorganized  mob  of  a  thousand  to  flight.  Organized  laborers  as  they  are 
led  in  these  times,  though  not  numerically  strong  as  compared  with  un¬ 
organized  laborers,  in  too  many  instances  use  the  power  of  organization, 
not  to  build  up  and  benefit  their  number,  in  ways  not  now  to  be  enumer¬ 
ated,  but  simply  to  overawe  and  bulldoze  employers  into  paying  more 
than  market  price  for  labor  from  fear  of  violence  resulting  from  strikes. 

Organized  labor  has  thus  the  advantage  over  unorganized  labor.  It 
makes  more  noise,  and  causes  a  greater  quaking  among  weak-kneed  pol¬ 
iticians  and  conscienceless  demagogues,  than  its  real  power  would  war¬ 
rant.  The  senseless  fear  which  falls  upon  the  pot-house  politician  when 
organized  labor  beats  on  the  drum  and  pounds  on  the  cymbal  is  amusing 
and  pitiable.  A  drum  major  with  a  few  fifes  and  snare  drums  makes  a 
great  show,  but  he  wins  no  battles.  The  will  of  the  American  people  is 
not  so  easily  defeated.  Many  labor  unions  are,  therefore,  largely  polit¬ 
ical  organizations  with  whom  the  maintaining  of  wages  is  only  a  secon¬ 
dary  object.  They  are  used  by  their  leaders  for  political  and  selfish  ends. 

What  labor  organizations  should  stand  for,  and  what  they  should  be 
commended  and  approved  for,  may  be  stated  as  follows: — 

First, — To  present  and  maintain  a  solid  front  against  the  encroachments 
of  selfish  and  avaricious  capitalists  by  acting  in  unison  and  in  har¬ 
mony.  In  other  words,  to  secure  the  best  market  price  for  labor,  the 
most  reasonable  number  of  hours  for  work,  and  all  possible  advan¬ 
tages  which  are  due  to  laborers  as  human  beings. 

Second, — To  improve  the  character  of  the  members  and  to  advance  their 
knowledge  of  their  trades  by  disseminating  literature  appropriate 
and  helpful. 

Third, — To  improve  the  craft  by  clearing  it  of  unworthy  and  dishonest 
members,  thus  supplying  good  and  skilled  men  whenever  such  are 
needed,  for  whose  character  and  efficiency  the  organization  can  vouch 
and  become  responsible. 

Fourth, — To  elect  the  wisest  and  best  men  for  leaders  to  represent  them 
and  act  for  them  in  all  contests  for  their  rights.  Such  leaders  should 
be  men  of  conscience  and  ability  with  no  political  aspirations  or 
affiliations. 

Fifth, — To  provide  a  form  of  accident  and  life  insurance  providing 
against  loss  of  wages  by  injuries  where  “contributory  negligence” 
releases  the  employer,  and  which  provides  for  funeral  expenses  and 
even  an  additional  weekly  fund  for  a  limited  time  for  support  of  the 
family. 
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Sixth, — To  provide  legal  means  of  enforcing  rights  for  collecting  wages 
or  claims  for  injury. 

Seventh, — To  secure  the  necessaries  of  life  for  its  members  at  a  fair  price 
above  wholesale  cost,  and  to  borrow  money  at  fair  rates  of  interest 
for  its  members  on  chattel  security  in  case  of  emergency. 

Labor  organizations  founded  on  such  principles  would  have  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  support  of  the  public,  and  few  struggles  would  arise  with  un¬ 
just  employers.  Such  organizations  would  easily  enroll  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  the  worthy  members  of  the  craft.  But  the  labor  organizations,  as 
at  present  constituted,  with  sufficient  exceptions  to  prove  the  rule,  are 
formed,  like  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers, 
solely  for  strike  purposes,  and  the  leaders  are  not  busy  unless  engaged  in 
some  sort  of  warfare  that  creates  hatreds,  awakens  prejudices,  widens 
the  breach  between  employer  and  laborer,  and  imperils  the  positions  and 
good  name  of  the  members.  Too  often  the  men  are  led  unwittingly  into 
acts  of  violence  which  make  them  outlaws  and  enemies  of  the  public 
peace. 

The  object  of  too  many  labor  organizations  is  not  to  get  the  best 
market  price  for  labor,  but  by  threats  of  violence  and  by  intimidation  to 
get  better  than  market  price  for  labor.  Such  an  unnatural  result  is 
short-lived,  for  the  inexorable  laws  of  the  economic  world  assert  them¬ 
selves  in  time,  and  the  employer  thus  “held  up”  fails  in  his  business; 
uses  up  his  surplus  and  goes  out  of  business,  or  joins  some  trust  to  keep 
up  prices  to  the  consumer  and  make  him  pay  for  the  extra  wages.  0ft- 
enest  he  (juietly  discharges  the  men  and  replaces  with  new  hands.  But 
the  result  is  quite  uniformly  at  the  expense  of  the  laborer  or  of  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

To  get  more  than  a  fair  market  price  for  wages  involves  a  cornering 
of  the  labor  market  at  some  point,  and  an  absolute  suspension  of  the  law 
of  competition  in  the  sphere  of  labor.  The  uniform  result  must  be  a 
failure,  which,  the  longer  it  is  delayed,  comes  only  with  greater  momen¬ 
tum  and  loss  in  the  end.  Hence  woman  labor  and  child  labor  is  unor¬ 
ganized,  for  it  has  no  brute  force  to  maintain  a  strike;  and  yet,  of  all 
labor,  it  is  deserving  the  most  of  sympathy  and  support  from  the  public. 
Even  the  State  has  been  properly  compelled  to  come  to  the  relief  of  such 
labor  by  statutory  enactments  regulating  hours  and  sanitary  conditions- 
Is  there  not  a  future  for  labor  organizations,  along  these  or  similar  lines, 
and  are  not  the  old  ideas  of  organized  labor  doomed  in  a  free  democratic 
Republic  like  our  own. 


THE  MARQUETTE  BUILDING  STRIK^. 

The  strike  at  the  Marquette  building  in  Chicago  will  illustrate  forci¬ 
bly  some  of  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  preceding  note.  Unlike  the 
strikes  at  Homestead,  Brooklyn,  and  other  places  where  the  battle  wage4 
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was  between  union  and  non-union  laborers,  the  struggle  here  was  between 
different  organizations  of  union  men.  This  war  began  in  October,  1894, 
and  culminated  in  December  with  the  killing  of  one  Donald  Gruar,  a 
union  carpenter,  by  John  Kemperman,  a  non-union  carpenter;  for,  though 
it  was  a  battle  between  unions,  it  involved  the  presence  of  some  non-union 
men.  The  results  were  two  killed  and  nearly  fifty  wounded.  And  this  in 
the  heart  of  Chicago— called  by  Archbishop  Ireland  the  “Imperial  City’’ 
of  the  United  States;— opposite  the  Post  Office,  within  a  block  of  the  First 
National  Bank,  in  sight  of  the  Federal  Courts;  in  a  Christian  country,  and 
under  a  free  democratic  Republic,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1894. 

The  trouble  originally  arose  between  what  is  known  as  the  Building 
Trades  Council  and  some  men,  employed  by  the  Edison  Company,  w'ho 
did  not  happen  to  belong  to  the  union  that  was  affiliated  with  the  Build¬ 
ing  Trades  Council, — the  Electrical  Workers’  Union. 

The  Building  Trades  Council  is  composed  of  representatives  of  sev¬ 
eral  different  unions  of  workingmen  in  the  building  trades, — the  Plumbers’ 
Union,  Steam  Heaters’  Union,  Carpenters’  Union,  Metal  Workers’  Union, 
Plasterers’  Union,  and  many  others.  This  Council  objected  not  simply 
to  non-union  men’s  working  on  any  building  with  its  members,  but  even  to 
members  of  any  union  not  affiliated  with  itself.  In  this  way  the  Council 
could  control  the  construction  of  large  buildings  and  have  the  contractors 
and  owners  at  its  mercy.  This  was  actually  done  at  the  Marshall  F'ield 
building  and  at  the  Columbus  building  on  State  Street.  Corporations  and 
firms  actjuiring  contracts  for  work  were  compelled  to  join  the  Council 
and  pay  a  large  fee  for  so  doing.  By  this  means  a  complete  and  perfect 
monopoly  was  created  and  the  owners  of  the  building  were  wholly  power¬ 
less  to  act  independently  of  the  Council. 

For  instance,  at  the  Columbus  building  one  corporation  that  refused 
to  join  this  Council  was  driven  from  the  building,  and  it  was  compelled  to 
relet  its  work  to  a  member  of  the  Council  at  an  advanced  figure,  which  it 
did  rather  than  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  Council. 

The  public  has  little  conception  of  the  crimes  that  are  committed  in 
the  name  of  poverty  and  want,  and  that  find  justification  only  on  grounds 
that  the  most  sickly  sentimentalism  can  invent. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  police  and  the  courts  would  afford  protection 
to  men  who  desire  to  w(vk;  but  it  is  simply  impossible  for  such  men  to 
secure  it.  The  forms  of  law  are  respected,  and  disturbers  of  the  peace 
are  put  under  bonds,  but  even  if  the  bonds  are  forfeited,  or  fines  imposed, 
the  attorney  for  the  organizations  manages  by  some  political  “  pull  ’’  to 
have  the  fines  suspended  and  the  bonds  cancelled. 

It  is  simply  the  affiliation  of  politics  with  labor  organizations  and 
with  labor  leaders  that  makes  such  a  vicious  and  brutal  strike  as  that  at 
the  Marquette  building  possible. 

We  record  this  strike  in  passing  because  though  in  one  sense  an  ob¬ 
scure  one,  being  unknown  throughout  the  country,  it  is  yet  none  the  less 
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important  as  revealing  vital  principles  and  truths.  It  has  come  to  pass 
that  much  of  the  so-called  cruelty  and  disregard  of  capitalists  for  laborers 
is  far  outweighed  by  the  cruelty  and  hatred  of  laborers  one  for  another. 

Is  it  not  important  to  recognize  the  evils  of  a  tyrannical  monopoly  and 
trust  when  it  occurs  among  labor  unions,  as  well  as  when  it  is  fostered  by 
selfish  and  avaricious  capitalists? 


THE  BROOKLYN  TROLLEY  STRIKE. 

Illustrative  further  of  these  principles  was  the  strike  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  It  arose  because  of  a  most  unjust  and  unreasonable  reduction  in 
wages  proposed  by  the  company.  The  sympathy  of  the  public  was  at 
first  with  the  strikers.  If  violence  had  not  been  used  it  would  have  re¬ 
mained  so;  but  it  is  a  question  if  the  strikers  could  have  secured  the  ob¬ 
ject  for  w'hich  they  struck,  for  their  places  would  have  been  quickly  filled 
by  men  standing  in  the  market  place  idle. 

To  strike  at  all  was  to  be  defeated  in  an  overburdened  labor  market. 
What  could  be  done?  Let  a  company  with  watered  stock,  declaring 
large  dividends  and  living  like  any  other  privileged  paupers  on  the  pub¬ 
lic,  grind  them  in  hours  and  wages,  and  if  they  protest  fill  their  places 
with  strangers  and  aliens  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  very  public  that 
granted  the  right  of  way?  Such,  unfortunately,  was  the  only  alternative, 
owing  to  the  miserable  custom  of  granting  public  franchises  to  private 
monopolies. 

The  attempt  of  Justice  Gaynor  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court,  to 
compel  the  company  to  run  their  cars  w’hen  7,000  militia  could  not  clear 
the  streets  for  them  was  a  practical  injustice  and  a  farce.  But  it  was 
theoretical  justice  which  should  have  been  considered  before  the  com¬ 
pany  secured  its  monopoly  right. 

The  cure  for  such  strikes  is  in  municipal  ownership  or  in  state  con¬ 
trol  <*f  the  natural  monopolies.  Large  dividends,  wateretl  stocks,  wealthy 
drones  and  paupers,  who  are  willing  to  live  at  the  public  expense,  will  be 
follow'ed  by  violence  and  strikes  as  a  result  of  injustice  and  oppression  if 
private  greed  is  developed  in  place  of  a  proper  sense  of  the  public  good. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Paul  de  Lagarde.  Erinnerungen  aus  seinem  Leben  zusarnmengestellt 
von  Annade  Lagarde.  Gottingen:  Dieterich’sche  Universltats-Buch- 
handlung.  1894.  (Pp.  191.  6^x3^.) 

To  write  the  life  of  Lagarde  would  itself  be  a  life  task.  His  was  a 
gigantic  mind,  his  knowledge  encyclopaedic,  his  interests  legion.  Frau 
Lagarde  does  not  attempt  a  biography.  He  must  be  a  trained  scholar 
who  would  estimate  his  literary  and  critical  labors;  a  close  student  of 
school  and  church  problems  in  Germany  who  would  understand  the 
value  of  his  thought  upon  those  matters.  She  does  not  even  attempt  to 
say  the  last  word  as  to  the  personal  life  and  qualities  of  her  husband. 
With  very  modest  pen  she  writes  down  for  her  friends  and  his,  a  few 
pages  of  reminiscences  from  his  life.  Waiving  all  claim  to  elegance  of 
literary  form,  the  book  charms  us  by  its  artlessness.  If  the  light  cast  on 
the  life  of  Lagarde  is  not  electric,  it  is  also  free  from  the  caught-in-the- 
act  effects  of  an  electric  light;  enough  appears  to  show  that  more  might 
he  revealed,  and  at  the  same  time  the  reader  does  not  feel  as  if  he  had 
been  present  at  a  post-mortem  examination. 

There  was  much  of  hardship  in  the  life  of  Lagarde.  The  memory 
of  his  father’s  home  was  so  painful  that  even  the  wife  shrank  from  in¬ 
quiry  concerning  it.  The  very  name  of  his  father,  Botticher,  he  was 
willing  to  discard  later  in  order  to  assume  that  of  the  great-aunt  Lagarde 
who  adopted  him.  He  was  gifted  musically,  but  he  must  not  even  touch 
the  piano.  This  w'as  typical  of  his  lot  through  life;  there  was  music  in  his 
soul,  but  stern  necessity  kept  him  busied  with  the  coarser  affairs  of  life. 
The  grim,  cheerless  years  of  childhood  passed  into  no  less  cheerless 
years  of  manhood.  The  world  to  him  was  “terribly  cold  and  heartless,” 
he  says. 

Intellectually  his  youth  was  full  of  promise.  He  secured  various 
prizes  from  the  schools,  and  in  particular  a  travelling  fellowship  which 
enabled  him  to  spend  two  years  in  London  and  Paris  studying  in  the  li¬ 
braries  there.  In  spite  of  this  auspicious  opening  of  his  career,  and  its 
promise  that  he  would  receive  recognition  for  the  work  he  was  doing,  he 
was  compelled  to  support  himself  for  twelve  years  by  teaching  in  Gym¬ 
nasia  and  Realschulen,  at  a  salary  rising  from  400  to  750  thaler.  One 
scarcely  dares  conjecture  what  the  loss  to  the  world  must  have  been  from 
these  years  of  work  that  others  could  have  done  as  well.  They  were 
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years  of  hard  work  and  real  privation.  At  first  dry  bread  was  their 
fare  morning  and  evening,  later  butter  could  be  added,  and  still  later 
cheese  or  meat.  They  were  years  of  repeated  disappointment.  One  and 
another  position  seemed  almost  within  his  reach,  which  would  have  made 
possible  the  prosecution  of  his  investigations,  but  Halle,  Giessen — even  a 
better  gymnasium  appointment  were  decided  against  him.  Finally  an 
appeal  to  the  king  brought  him  in  1866  what  he  asked  for,  relief  from 
teaching  and  a  continuation  of  salary.  He  promptly  withdrew  to  Schleu- 
singen  and  applied  himself  to  his  study.  Returning  in  1868  to  Berlin, 
he  soon  received  an  appointment  to  succeed  Ewald  in  Gottingen,  where 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life. 

In  the  fall  of  1891  he  made  a  rapid  trip  to  London,  Paris,  and  Italy, 
whence  he  returned  October  17th.  By  the  first  of  December  symptoms  of 
a  fatal  malady  were  unmistakable;  the  only  hope  of  recovery  or  of  a 
continuation  of  life  lay  in  a  surgical  operation  itself  very  dangerous. 
The  plans  for  this  were  laid  with  the  greatest  secrecy.  The  immediate 
literary  work  on  hand  was  completed  or  proviiled  for.  On  the  appointed 
day  he  walked  alone  to  the  hospital  and  laid  himself  down  under  the 
surgeon’s  knife.  The  operation  over,  he  seemed  for  a  day  or  two  to  be 
rallying,  but  sank  again  and  died  on  the  22d. 

His  youthful  aspiration  was  to  write  a  history  of  the  Roman  Empire 
from  Cicsar  to  Constantine,  to  show  the  three  religions  at  war — to  trace 
the  causes  of  the  issue.  An  indispensable  condition  of  this  larger  work 
was  the  editing  of  numerous  patristic  texts,  itself  a  great  undertaking, 
and  beyond  this  he  never  went  towards  carrying  out  his  historical  plans. 
In  1865  he  could  say,  "I  have  long  since  limited  my  plans  to  a  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  editing 
the  patristic  texts.”  Gradually  he  came  to  concentrate  his  researches 
upon  the  text  of  the  Greek  Old  Testament,  and  here  his  best  critical 
work  was  done. 

It  is  not  strange,  in  view  of  Lagarde’s  career,  that  the  book  before 
us  takes  on  an  apologetic  character.  The  writer  says:  "  My  husband  has 
been  charged  with  serious  moral  faults;  it  is  said  that  he  was  often  harsh 
and  unjust  in  his  judgments;  that  he  was  full  of  boastings;  that  he  sought 
strife;  that  he  hated  and  persecuted;  finally  that  he  was  embittered  by 
lack  of  success,  although  his  plans  were  impracticable.”  “  Lagarde,”  she 
continues,  “  was  far  from  considering  himself  to  be  perfect.  He  dealt 
with  himself  more  severely  than  he  did  with  others.  He  had  weaknesses, 
but  they  grew  out  of  the  very  goodness  of  his  nature.”  The  book  owes 
its  existence  to  the  natural  desire  of  the  wife  to  refute  the  charges  by 
means  of  facts  that  she  of  all  others  has  in  her  possession.  With  ad¬ 
mirable  tact  she  does  this  by  giving  extracts  from  his  letters  to  herself 
and  to  a  few  others,  extracts  which  show  Lagarde’s  great  heart  and  gen¬ 
tle  nature.  She  speaks  of  the  simplicity  of  his  life;  of  his  openness  and 
frankness  in  personal  relations;  of  the  friendships  between  him  and  his 
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pupils.  In  some  cases  her  championship  leads  her  to  justify  Lagarde’s 
harsh  judgments,  by  showing  them  to  be  none  too  harsh  for  the  persons 
involved.  This  method  is  the  least  happy  course  to  pursue,  for  we  can¬ 
not  be  sure  but  that  there  is  another  side  to  these  cases. 

We  are,  however,  convinced  as  we  read  the  pages,  that  Lagarde  was 
a  gentle  nature  at  heart,  and  that  mellower  tones  were  possible  for  him 
than  the  martial  music  that  is  still  re-echoing  now  that  he  has  ceased  his 
labors.  Men  were  agreeably  surprised  as  they  learned  to  know  him  per¬ 
sonally,  after  knowing  of  his  literary  work. 

Lagarde  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions,  and  that  upon  many  sub¬ 
jects.  Out  of  these,  and  we  have  not  to  seek  far  for  similar  results, 
sprang  his  vigor  in  condemnation  of  views  less  consistent.  His  views 
were  matters  of  conscience;  he  could  not  oppose  opinions  without  con¬ 
demning  their  possessors.  A  wrong  opinion  was  to  him  an  offence  against 
truth,  and  he  who  held  it  was  at  fault,  not  simply  intellectually  but  mor¬ 
ally  also.  "  I  mourn  greatly  over  all  the  follies  I  have  committed  in  my 
life,  and  over  all  the  good  that  I  have  not  done.  This  last  book  of  mine, 
a  really  good  one,  will  lose  in  influence  through  the  sharpness  of  its  crit¬ 
icisms,  and  that  grieves  me.  Who  would  be  happier  than  I  if  there  were 
nothing  to  criticise!  ” 

He  who  could  write  such  words  and  think  such  thoughts  as  this 
about  so  prosaic  a  matter  as  the  study  of  a  language,  must  have  been  a 
sympathetic  and  appreciative  man:  “JedeSprachedieder  Menschspricht 
und  schreibt  ist  eine  neue  Seele  in  ihm.” 

Owen  H.  Gates. 

The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Sin.  By  Professor  J.  S.  Candlish,  D.  D. 

(Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes  and  Private  Students.)  Edinburgh:  T. 

and  T.  Clark;  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1893. 

This  compact  and  pithy  manual  of  a  foundation  topic  in  Christian 
theology  belongs  to  a  group  of  small  books  favorably  known  already 
by  Dr.  Stalker’s  Lives  of  Christ  and  St.  Paul,  by  brief  monographs  on 
separate  books  of  the  Bible,  and  by  others  on  Christian  history.  The 
authors  are  nearly  all  Scotch  theologians.  Professor  Candlish,  the  pres¬ 
ent  author,  furnishes  also  the  volumes  on  The  Sacraments,  The  Doctrine 
of  God,  and  The  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  bears  a  name  revered  in 
the  Free  Church.  He  enters  at  once  upon  his  subject  with  a  terse,  clear 
style,  and  in  twelve  chapters  sets  forth  The  Conception  of  Sin,  Views  of 
Other  Religions,  Truth  of  the  Bible  View,  Guilt,  Punishment,  Univer¬ 
sality  of  Sin,  Explanations  of  this.  The  Fall  of  Man,  Native  Depravity, 
Inability  of  Man,  Inheritance  and  Imputation,  and  Elements  of  Hope. 
The  scope  of  topics  is  large  and  full.  The  treatment  of  the  first  four  is 
notably  accurate  and  adequate;  the  only  lack  being  in  respect  to  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  authority  in  “the  commandment’’  as  imparting  a  quality  to  that 
which  without  it  would  be  only  moral  wrong;  Rom.  vii.  13.  As  he  gath¬ 
ers  from  Scripture  that  “  notions  of  law  and  sin  are  correlative,  and  it  is 
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in  the  light  of  God’s  moral  law  that  evil  is  recognized  as  sin and  yet 
that  "  the  essence  of  sin  lies  in  its  not  being  regulated  by  conscience,”  he 
is  obliged  to  add  that  “as  the  power  of  conscience  lies  in  the  divine  au¬ 
thority  speaking  through  it,  sin  would  ultimately  be  traceable  to  ungod¬ 
liness,  want  of  regard  to  God  and  his  law.”  This  seems  to  make  “  the 
work  of  the  law”  just  the  law  itself  "written  on  the  heart,”  so  that  sin 
through  the  conscience,  rather  than  the  commandment,  becomes  exceed¬ 
ingly  sinful,  and  this  with  the  "Gentiles  who  have  no  law.” 

American  readers  will  note  with  interest  that  God’s  wrath  for  sin  is 
not  treated  as  a  form  or  modification  of  love,  but  as  flowing  from  justice, 
— not  the  broadest  view,  perhaps,  for  does  not  sin  collide  with  more  than 
justice  in  God? — while  it  leads  to  punishment  by  use  of  more  than  nat¬ 
ural  consequences;  that  he  does  not  decide  whether  the  punishment  is 
everlasting  penal  suffering  or  extinction  of  conscious  being,  the  latter  im¬ 
plying  natural  immortality;  that  the  universal  phenomena  of  sin,  acutely 
and  closely  thought  out,  are  denied  to  be  traceable  to  any  one  psycho¬ 
logical  principle,  such  as  sensuality  or  selfishness,  or  explicable  by  the 
hypothesis  of  evolution.  Of  course,  so  conscientious  a  thinker  and  so 
able  a  student  of  the  Bible  does  not  see  in  the  Fall  an  advance  in 
moral  progress,  a  fall  uphill,  or  question  the  reality  of  Satan,  or  the  per¬ 
manent  ongoing  consequences  of  the  first  sin.  “  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of 
any  moral  injury  to  human  nature  in  any  one  part  that  would  not  some¬ 
how  affect  the  whole.”  The  view  of  moral  inability  so  familiar  to  New 
England  thought,  along  with  natural  ability  to  do  right  towards  God,  is 
maintained,  and  draws  into  discussion  the  w’ill,  freedom,  “formal  and 
real,”  heritable  tendencies  to  wrong,  while  Realism,  Creationism,  Tra- 
ducianism.  Imputation,  Mediate  and  Immediate, — marked  by  “exagger¬ 
ated  importance  and  overminute  definition,”  are  relegated  to  the  limbo 
of  extrabiblical  and  unsettled  philosophy.  Natural  and  necessary  infer¬ 
ences  from  Scripture  are  recognized  as  properly  doctrinal,  while  those 
founded  on  incidental  statements  in  the  Bible  are  discountenanced.  The 
covenant  with  Abram  is  allowed  only  as  tacit.  “The  transaction  (‘fed¬ 
eral  headship  ’)  is  not  perfectly  analogous  to  those  in  which  communities 
or  nations  have  to  bear  the  penalty  of  actions  done  by  representatives 
chosen  or  commissioned  by  themselves.  The  notion  of  a  covenant  unity 
and  representation  of  all  mankind  by  the  first  man  does  not  by  itself  re¬ 
move  the  difficulty  arising  from  their  having  to  suffer  the  consetjuences 
of  his  sin.”  Some  excellent  remarks  on  the  “  elements  of  hope  in  man’s 
sinful  state”  conclude  this  well-wrought  and  suggestive  little  treatise. 

Chrestomathy  of  Arabic  Prose-Pieces.  By  Dr.  R.  Briinnow.  Porta 

Linguarum  Orientalium  edidit  Herm.  L.  Strack.  Pars  XVT.  Berlin: 

Reuther  and  Reichard.  1895.  (Pp.  x,  312.  5/^x3^.) 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  which  the  series  offers  upon  the  Arabic 
language.  Socin’s  Arabic  Grammar  (vol.  iv.)  has  been  enlarged  for  its 
third  edition,  and  the  prose  texts  which  had  been  included  in  earlier  edi- 
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tions  are  omitted  in  consequence.  This  Crestomathy  is  prepared  as  an 
exercise  book  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  grammar.  The  selection 
which  the  compiler  has  made  from  the  literature  suitable  for  this  philo¬ 
logical  purpose,  has  been  with  a  view  to  introduce  the  student  to  Arabic 
prose  literature,  and  also  to  furnish  him  with  a  summary  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  events  of  Abrabian  history.  He  has,  therefore,  covered  the  range 
of  literature  from  legendary  narratives  down  to  the  eighth  century. 

To  these  historical  texts  he  adds  three  selections  from  the  KitSbu-l- 
Agani,  which  gives  notices  of  their  principal  poets  with  selections  from 
their  writings,  and  three  suras  from  the  Koran. 

There  is  a  full  glossary,  an  appendix  giving  the  genealogy  of  the 
Kuraishites,  and  a  chronological  table  from  622  to  749  A.  D. 

Manual  of  Geology:  Treating  of  the  Principles  of  the  Science,  with 
.Special  Reference  to  American  Geological  History.  Hy  James  D. 
Dana,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy  in  Vale  Uni¬ 
versity.  Illustrated  by  over  Fifteen  Hundred  and  Seventy-five  Fig¬ 
ures  in  the  Text,  and  two  Double-page  Maps.  Fourth  edition.  New 
V'ork,  Cincinnati,  Chicago:  American  Book  Company;  London:  Triib- 
ner  &  Co.  1895.  (Pp.  1087.  7)^x4;^.)  $5.00. 

The  first  edition  of  this  great  work  was  briefly  reviewed  in  the  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Sacra  for  January,  1863,  in  which  it  was  remarked,  “This 
book  forms  an  era  in  the  progress  of  science,  and  we  are  the  more  pleased 
with  it  as  an  indication  of  returning  vigor  to  the  author  after  his  recent 
illness."  This  fourth  edition,  entirely  rewritten  and  brought  down  to  date, 
no  less  distinctively  marks  an  era  in  the  progress  of  geology,  and  is  a  won¬ 
derful  witness  to  the  long-continued  vigor  and  activity  of  the  author’s 
mind.  For  a  long  time  to  come,  it  would  seem  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  trea¬ 
tise  upon  this  subject  that  should  equal  the  present  edition  in  clearness 
of  statement,  fullness  of  detail,  orderliness  of  arrangement,  and  general 
soundness  in  the  principles  maintained;  for  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped 
that  many  students  will  have  at  once  the  breadth  of  the  author’s  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject,  together  with  his  wide  acquaintance  with  investiga¬ 
tors  and  long-continued  experience  in  instructing  others  both  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  through  the  press.  The  volume  will  be  found  equally  valuable 
to  the  general  reader  and  to  the  special  student. 

In  the  years  1856  and  1857,  Professor  Dana  published  four  articles,  in 
the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  upon  “Science  and  the  Bible,”  in  which  were 
first  enunciated  some  of  the  most  important  principles  defended  in  the 
present  volume.  Now',  as  then,  the  author  still  infers,  from  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Nature,  “that  the  intervention  of  a  Pow’er  above  Nature  was  at 
the  basis  of  Man’s  development,”  and  “that  the  whole  Universe  is  not 
merely  dependent  on,  but  actually  is,  the  Will  of  one  Supreme  Intelli¬ 
gence,”  and  that  therefore  “  Nature,  with  Man  as  its  culminant  species,  is 
no  longer  a  mystery”  (p.  1036).  The  whole  volume,  also,  may  be  profit¬ 
ably  read  in  justification  of  Professor  Dana’s  views  concerning  the  har- 
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mony  of  geology  with  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  as  published  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April,  1885. 

The  author,  while  holding  now  to  a  system  of  evolution,  places  less 
reliance  upon  natural  selection  than  Darwin  did,  and  gives  more  prom¬ 
inence  to  the  Lamarckian  method: — 

"The  theory  of  natural  selection  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  vari¬ 
ations  come  singly  or  nearly  so,  and  that  the  selected  are  therefore  few 
compared  with  the  multitudes  that  disappear.  The  idea  is  derived  from 
facts  afforded  by  domesticated  or  cultivated  races.  But  such  races  are  in 
a  large  degree  artificial  products,  selective  methods  carrying  the  indi¬ 
viduals  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  the  variation,  and  producing,  in  a  few 
scores  of  generations,  divergencies  that  in  wild  nature  would  require 
thousands  of  years. 

"The  structures  are  therefore  in  a  strained  or  artificial  state, and  de¬ 
teriorate  when  care  ceases.  But  in  wild  nature  variations  are,  in  general, 
the  slow  and  sure  result  of  the  conditions — the  organic  conditions  on  one 
side  and  the  physical  and  biological  on  the  other;  they  should  occur,  gen¬ 
erally,  in  a  large  part  of  the  associated  individuals  of  a  species;  and  being 
Nature-made,  the  results  are  permanent.  When,  therefore,  a  variation 
appears  that  admits  of  augmentation  by  continued  interbreeding,  progress 
should  be  general;  and  the  unadaptable  few  should  disappear,  not  the 
‘multitudes.’ 

"  Under  such  a  system  of  evolution, — evolution  by  regional  progress, — 
the  causes  of  variation  mentioned  by  Darwin  are  all  real  causes.  But 
they  act  directly,  after  the  Lamarckian  methotl,  without  dependence  for 
success  on  the  principle  of  natural  selection.  Use  and  disuse,  labor, 
strife,  physical  changes  or  conditions,  and  organic  influences  act  as  such, 
and  have  their  direct  effects”  (pp.  1033-1034). 

The  First  Words  from  God;  or  Truths  made  known  in  the  First  Two 
Chapters  of  His  Holy  Word,  also.  The  Harmonizing  of  the  Records 
of  the  Resurrection  Morning.  By  Francis  W.  Upham,  LL.D.,  au¬ 
thor  of  “The  Church  and  Science,”  "The  Wise  Men,”  “The  Star  of 
Our  Lord,”  "Thoughts  on  the  Gospels,”  and  “St.  Matthew’s  Wit¬ 
ness.”  New  York:  Hunt  &  Eaton;  Cincinnati:  Cranstou  &  Curts. 
1^4.  (Pp.  159.  5)^x3.)  85  cents. 

Dr.  Upham  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  writings  of  the  late  Tayler 
Lewis,  and  presents  in  this  little  volume  an  interesting  defense  of  that 
author’s  interpretation  of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis.  Dr.  Upham 
maintains  that  the  Bible  proves  the  unity  of  nature  even  more  clearly 
than  science  is  able  to  do.  Out  of  "infinite  formless  force”  he  thinks 
there  is  described  in  Genesis  the  creation  (which  could  only  proceed  from 
spirit)  of  force,  which  has  form;  light,  which  involves  motion,  and  finally 
life,  whose  secret  eludes  the  grasp  of  physical  and  metaphysical  science 
The  volume  is  the  result  of  much  profound  thinking,  and  well  deserves, 
perusal. 
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Genesis  and  Semitic  Tradition.  By  John  D.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  Professor 
of  Semitic  Philosophy  and  Old  Testament  in  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  at  Princeton,  N.  j.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1894. 
(Pp.  150.  6%xy/i.)  Si.50. 

These  essays  make  a  very  useful  volume,  and  deserve  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  inerrancy  of  the 
Scriptures  as  it  is  held  by  the  dominant  majority  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America  at  the  present  time.  The  point  to  be  specially  noticed 
is,  that  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  plenary  inspiration  do  so  by 
exercising  great  liberality  in  the  interpretation  of  difficult  passages.  They 
are  as  far  as  possible  from  being  mere  literalists.  To  them,  as  to  others, 
the  Bible  is  what  the  Bible  means. 

Fourteen  subjects  are  treated  in  the  present  volume,  among  which 
are  "The  Creation  of  the  Universe,”  “The  Sabbath,”  “The  Creation  of 
Man,”  “The  Helpmeet  for  Man,”  “The  Serpent  of  the  Temptation,” 
“  The  Deluge,”  and  “  The  Tower  of  Babel.”  The  essays  are  accompanied 
by  thirteen  elegant  illustrations  reproducing  the  most  important  Babylo¬ 
nian  tablets  bearing  upon  the  texts.  The  reasonable  liberality  employed 
in  interpretation  appears  notably  in  the  chapter  on  “  The  Helpmeet  for 
Man,”  which  the  author  is  inclined  to  think  may  be  a  vision  like  thak  which 
Paul  had  when  he  “  knew  not  whether  he  was  in  the  binly  or  out  of  the 
body.”  Under  this  view  the  account  is  simply  a  “  method  employed  by 
God  to  reveal  to  man  those  truths  regarding  w(»man  upon  which  the 
moral  relations  rest.  In  a  symbolic  manner  man  is  taught  that  woman  is 
one  blood  with  him,  that  she  equally  with  him  is  the  handiwork  of  God, 
that  she  was  created  for  the  man,  was  committed  unto  him  by  God,  and 
has  her  place  by  inherent  right  at  man’s  side  as  help  and  companion  ” 
(P-  53). 

The  Co.mprehensive  Teachers’  Bible:  with  Revised  Helps  and  a 
New  Concordance,  and  an  Indexed  Bible  Atlas.  London:  S.  Bagster 
&  Sons;  New  York:  James  Pott  &  Co.  (Minion  type,  pp.  585,  188, 
305.  lYiXxYz.) 

The  Holy  Bible:  With  The  Cambridge  Companion  to  the  Bible.  Lon¬ 
don:  C.  U.  Clay  &  Sons;  New  York:  James  Pott  &  Co.  {.Minion 
type,  pp.  998,  412.  7X4H.) 

VV^e  welcome  these  new  Teachers’  Bibles.  They  are  well  printed  and 
hound.  Their  maps  are  clear,  and  those  of  the  Cambridge  Bible  are  new. 
The  type  in  the  Bagster  “  Helps  ”  is  clear  and  large,  and  the  helps  have 
been  revised  and  improved.  Perhaps  the  most  marked  improvement  is 
in  the  concordance,  which  in  the  previous  editions  of  the  Bagster,  so  ex¬ 
cellent  in  other  ways,  was  so  condensed  as  to  be  a  frequent  disappoint¬ 
ment.  We  have  tested  the  new  concordance  with  satisfactory  results. 
The  Bagster  is  a  general  favorite  already,  and  will  find  increased  popu¬ 
larity  in  view  of  these  improvements.  The  Cambridge  has  a  handsome 
page,  is  of  convenient  size,  and  has  a  new  clasp,  dispensing  with  the  band. 
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Its  helps  are  the  work  of  such  scholars  as  Drs.  Ryle,  Perowne,  Lumby, 
Murray,  Davidson,  Robertson  Smith,  and  Watson.  Its  maps  show  the 
results  of  the  latest  surveys.  And  with  all  these  improvements,  the  scale 
of  prices  is  low,  when  the  quality  of  the  work,  both  literary  and  mechan¬ 
ical,  is  considered. 

Studies  in  Biblical  Akch/Eology.  By  Joseph  Jacobs,  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  History,  Madrid.  New  York: 
Macmillan  &  Co.  1894.  (Pp.  184.  Si.oo. 

This  is  a  collection  of  Essays  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
during  the  past  ten  years.  They  show  much  learning,  and  well  repay  pe¬ 
rusal.  The  author  insists,  with  justice,  that  in  biblical  criticism  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  what  may  be  called  “  survivals,"  that  is,  to  the 
customs  which  originated  under  conditions  of  society  long  since  passed, 
and  have  survived  amid  the  new  conditions.  What  is  called  the  Junior 
Right  in  Genesis,  that  is,  the  right  of  younger  members  of  the  family  to 
inheritance,  is  believed  by  the  author  to  "account  for  the  existence  in 
Genesis  of  almost  all  the  so-called  ‘  immoral  ’  narratives  of  the  book,  and 
would  thus  throw  more  light  on  the  composition  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
book  than  any  amount  of  literary  analysis"  can  do  (p.  22). 

Canonical  and  Uncanonical  Gospels.  With  a  Translation  of  the 
Recently  Uiscovereil  Fragment  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  and  a  .Selec¬ 
tion  from  the  .Sayings  of  Our  Lord  not  found  in  the  Four  Gospels. 
By  W.  E.  Barnes,  B.  I).,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  and  Theological  Lec¬ 
turer  at  Clare  College,  Cambridge.  London  and  New  York:  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  &  Co.  1893.  (Pp.  xii,  112.  5x3.) 

This  is  a  very  effective  presentation  of  the  documentary  evidence  for 
the  genuineness  and  authority  of  the  four  Gospels.  The  argument  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  general  upon  the  old  lines  so  ably  followed  by  Westcott,  and 
presents  with  convincing  force  the  new  evidence  from  the  “Gospel  of 
Peter,"  giving  proper  attention  also  to  the  recent  discussions  concerning 
the  uncanonical  Gospels  and  the  uncanonical  sayings  of  our  Lord.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  author  is  that  “we  find  no  trace  whatever  of 
Gospels  substantially  different  from  our  own"  (p.  83),  The  work  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  highest  commendation. 

The  Trial  and  Death  of  Jesus  Christ:  A  Devotional  History  of 
our  Lord’s  Passion.  By  James  Stalker,  D. D.  New  York:  A. C.  Arm¬ 
strong  &  Son.  1894.  (Pp.  XV,  321.  5jix3Ji.)  Si. 50. 

The  wide  popularity  of  Dr.  Stalker’s  small  volume  on  “  The  Life  of 
Jesus  Christ"  will  make  the  present  one  specially  acceptable  to  the  read¬ 
ing  public.  It  fully  sustains  his  reputation  for  simple  statement  and  clear 
discussion  of  the  many  questions  relating  to  the  personal  life  of  Christ. 
It  unites  in  a  remarkable  degree  scholarly  ability  and  devout  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  deep  meaning  of  all  the  details  connected  with  the  last  hours 
of  the  Saviour’s  life  on  earth. 
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Christianity  and  Evolution.  By  James  Iverach,  D.  D.,  Professor  of 
Apologetics  and  Exegesis  of  the  Gospels  in  the  Eree  Church  College, 
Aberdeen.  New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker.  1894.  (Pp.  232.  51^x3.) 
$1.25. 

This  volume  belongs  to  “The  Theological  Educator”  series,  which 
is  edited  by  Rev.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  editor  of  The  Expositor.  It  con¬ 
cedes  the  most  essential  claims  of  evolution,  but  declares  the  attempt  to 
follow  the  development  of  mind  from  the  lower  animals  up  to  man  an  im¬ 
possible  task.  The  work  is  critical  rather  than  constructive,  and  cautions 
against  rash  and  wholesale  acceptance  of  theories  in  advance  of  proof. 
The  work  is  well  done;  but  a  more  positive  treatment  of  the  question, 
which  assumed  less  previous  familiarity  with  the  subject,  with  less  atten¬ 
tion  to  controverted  points,  and  more  to  what  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
established,  would  have  made  a  more  serviceable  volume  for  this  excel¬ 
lent  series. 

Christ  the  Central  Evidence  of  Christianity.  By  the  Rev.  Prin¬ 
cipal  Cairns,  D.  D.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Toronto:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.  (5^x3.)  $i.<k). 

This  volume  consists  of  six  separate  tracts,  bound  together,  making 
altogether  294  pages.  Their  titles  are:  "Christianity  and  Miracles  at  the 
Present  Day,”  “Christ,  the  Central  Evidence  of  Christianity,”  “The 
Success  of  Christianity  and  M(xlern  Explanations  of  It,”  “  Present  State 
of  Christian  Argument  from  Prophecy,”  “  Is  the  Evolution  of  Christian¬ 
ity  from  Mere  Natural  Sources  Credible?”  “Argument  for  Christianity 
from  the  Experience  of  Christians.”  The  tracts  are  all  conservative  in 
character,  and  contain  a  very  clear  and  convincing  presentation  of  the 
ordinary  lines  of  argument  in  support  of  the  supernatural  claims  of  the 
Bible. 

Christianity  and  the  Christ:  A  Study  of  Christian  Evidences.  By 
Bradford  Paul  Raymond,  D.  D.,  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity,  Middletown,  Conn.  New  York:  Hunt  &  Eaton;  Cincinnati: 
Cranston  &  Curts.  1894.  (Pp.  x,  250.  4^x2^^.)  85  cents. 

Dr.  Raymond’s  presentation  of  the  Christian  evidences  is  clear  and 
convincing,  taking  into  account  all  the  most  recent  objections  and  pre¬ 
senting  with  much  force  the  new  external  evidence  which  has  been  brought 
to  light  in  recent  years.  The  volume  will  be  most  helpful  to  the  more  in¬ 
quiring  minds  among  lay  readers. 

Outline  of  the  Fundamental  Doctrines  of  the  Bible.  By  David 
Allen  Reed,  Instructor  in  the  School  for  Christian  Workers,  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  New  York  and  Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  (Pp.  107. 
S'A^3-)  75  cents. 

A  concise,  comprehensive,  and  most  convenient  handbook  for  the  sys¬ 
tematic  instruction  of  Bible  classes  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
also  recommended  by  the  fact  that  it  has  proved  itself  successful  by  a 
long  use  previous  to  publication. 
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Bible  Class  Expositions.  By  Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D.  New  York:  A. 
C.  Armstrong  &  Son.  1894.  $1.00  per  volume.  The  Gospel 

of  St.  Matthew.  In  two  volumes.  (Pp.  vii,  255;  vii,  238.)  The  Gos¬ 
pel  of  St.  Mark.  (Pp.  viii,  247.) 

These  volumes  were  written  tor  the  Sunday-School  Times  and  form 
a  very  convenient  and  valuable  commentary  on  the  first  two  Gospels, 
They  are  evangelical  in  spirit  and  sufficiently  thorough  to  be  of  perma¬ 
nent  value. 

NEW  VOLUMES  OF  THE  EXPOSITOR’S  BIBLE.i 
Six  new  volumes  of  this  series  are  before  us.  Dr.  Watson’s®  point 
of  view  is  well  shown  in  the  following  extracts  from  his  Introduction: — 

“  It  has  been  said  that  ‘the  inspired  condition  would  seem  to  be  one 
which  produces  a  generous  indifference  to  pedantic  accuracy  in  matters 
of  fact,  and  a  supreme  absorbing  concern  about  the  moral  and  religious 
significance  of  facts.’  If  the  former  part  of  this  statement  were  true, 
the  historical  books  of  the  Bible,  and,  we  may  say,  in  particular  the  Bof>k 
of  Numbers  would  deserve  no  attention  as  history.  But  nothing  is  more 
striking  in  a  survey  of  our  book  than  the  clear  unhesitating  way  in  which 
incidents  are  set  forth,  even  where  moral  and  religious  ends  could  not  be 
much  served  by  the  detail  that  is  freely  used.  .  .  .  No  writer  could  be  in¬ 
spired  and  at  the  same  time  indifferent  to  accuracy.  If  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  on  which  we  may  rely,  it  is  that  the  authors  of  these 
books  of  Scripture  have  done  their  very  utmost  by  careful  inquiry  and 
recension  to  make  their  account  of  what  took  place  in  the  wilderness  full 
and  precise.  Absolute  sincerity  and  scrupulous  carefulness  are  essential 
conditions  for  dealing  successfully  with  moral  and  religious  themes;  and 
we  have  all  evidence  that  the  compilers  had  these  qualities”  (pp.  13, 

14.15). 

Canon  Farrar’s  Second  Kings*  next  attracts  attention.  The  vigor 
and  directness  of  his  volume  on  First  Kings  are  not  lacking  here.  In  the 
first  chapter  he  plunges  into  questions  of  criticism  and  Old  Testament 
ethics  quite  up  to  the  depth  of  the  ordinary  reader.  David’s  smiting  of 
the  Moabites  is  characterized  as  ‘‘one  of  the  horrible  atrocities  against 
which  the  ill-instructed  conscience  of  men  in  those  days  of  ignorance  did 
not  revolt.”  The  statement  that  Elijah  received  his  commands  from  ‘‘  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,”  he  says,  “  may  only  be  the  recognized  phrase  of  the 
prophetic  schools,  putting  in  a  concrete  and  vivid  form  the  voice  of  in¬ 
ward  inspiration.”  The  ethics  of  Elijah’s  calling  down  the  fire  to  consume 
the  host  sent  to  apprehend  him  is  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  Christ’s 
words  with  which  he  heads  the  chapter,  “Ye  know  not  what  manner  of 

^  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Robertson  Nicoll.  New  York:  A.  C.  Arm¬ 
strong  &  Son.  $1.50  per  volume. 

®  The  Book  of  Numbers.  By  Robert  A.  Watso  n.  1894.  Pp.  414. 

*  The  Second  Book  of  Kings.  By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 
Pp.  496. 
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spirit  ye  are  of,”  and,  finally,  while  the  story  is  regarded  as  having  an 
historic  kernel,  the  commentator  follows  the  opinion^  of  “  the  great  stu¬ 
dents  and  critics  of  Germany,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  flood  of 
light  which  their  researches  have  thrown  on  the  sacred  page”  and  who 
“with  almost  consentient  voice  regard  these  details  of  this  story  as  le¬ 
gendary.”  This  treatment  certainly  has  the  merit  of  not  halting  between 
two  opinions,  but  the  length  to  which  it  goes  will  surprise  some  readers. 

Professor  Bennett’s  exposition  of  Chronicles^  is  quite  in  line  with 
Professor  Adeney’s  work  on  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  in  the  same  series.  It 
dates  the  work  between  300  and  250  B.  c.,  and  says  of  its  material  that  it 
“is  of  a  very  mixed  character,  partly  borrowed  from  the  older  historical 
books,  partly  taken  down  from  late  tradition,  and  partly  constructed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  current  philosophy  of  history.” 

Dr.  Maclaren*  finishes  the  Psalms  with  the  same  careful  scholarship 
and  deep  sympathy  with  the  book  to  which  we  have  already  called  at¬ 
tention  in  noticing  the  previous  two  volumes* 

The  reader  will  be  somewhat  surprised  that  Dr.  Marcus  Dods,  who  so 
sensibly  treated  of  First  Corinthians,  does  not  also  treat  of  the  Second 
Epistle.*  However,  Rev.  James  Denney,  who  writes  this  exposition,  is 
already  favorably  known  to  the  readers  of  this  series  from  his  treatment 
of  Thessalonians,  and  has  given  here  a  careful  and  practical  discussion 
of  the  subjects  covered  by  this  epistle. 

Mr.  Moule’s  exposition  of  Romans*  is  more  of  a  commentary  than 
most  of  the  volumes  which  have  preceded  it.  The  text  is  given  in  bold¬ 
faced  type,  and  runs  down  the  page,  interspersed  with  comments  which 
the  eye  at  once  separates  from  the  text. 

These  volumes  complete  the  New  Testament,  and  bring  the  end  of 
the  Old  into  sight. 

Sermons  on  the  International  Sunday-School  Lessons  for  1895. 

By  the  Monday  Club.  Twentieth  Series.  Boston  and  Chicago: 

Congregational  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society.  1894.  (Pp.  383. 
6f4x3J^.)  $1.25. 

Notwithstanding  frequent  pastoral  changes,  the  Monday  Club  main¬ 
tains  its  continuity,  and  continues  to  present  what  we  believe  is  really  the 
most  valuable  series  of  commentaries  upon  the  Sunday-school  lessons. 
To  the  present  volume  twenty-four  different  persons  have  made  contri¬ 
butions. 

*  The  Books  of  Chronicles.  By  W.  H.  Bennett,  M.  A.  Pp.  464. 

*  The  Psalms.  By  A.  Maclaren,  D.  D.  Vol.  III.  Psalms  xc.-cl. 
Pp.  461. 

*  Bib.  Sac.,  Vols.  1.  p.  557;  li.  pp.  716,717. 

*  The  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  By  Rev.  James  Denney,  B.D. 

Pp.387. 

*  The  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans.  By  Handley  C.  G.  Moule, 
M.A.  Pp.437. 
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Master  and  Men;  or,  The  Sermon  on  the  Mountain  Practiced  on  the 
Plain.  By  William  Burnet  Wright,  author  of  “Ancient  Cities"  and 
“The  World  to  Come.”  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  1894.  (Pp.  240.  5x2^.)  $1.25. 

These  brief  discourses  are  models  in  style,  and  are  full  of  good 
thought,  sound  doctrine,  and  generous  sympathy  with  mankind.  Having 
once  begun  to  read  the  volume,  one  will  find  it  difficult  to  lay  it  down  un¬ 
til  it  is  finished. 

St.  Paul  and  VV'oman;  or,  Paul’s  Requirement  of  VV'^oman’s  Silence  in 
Churches  Reconciled  with  Woman’s  Modern  Practice  of  Speaking 
in  Churches.  By  Rev.  Wm.  DeLoss  Love,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  1894,  (Pp.  144.  5)^x3.)  75  cents. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  small  volume  appeared  as  an  article 
in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January,  1878.  At  that  time  it  attracted 
much  attention,  and  it  has  had  much  influence  in  shaping  the  opinion  of 
Congregationalists  upon  the  subject  in  recent  years.  We  welcome  it  in 
its  present  enlarged  and  greatly  enriched  form.  It  deserves  a  wide  cir¬ 
culation. 

The  One  Religion:  Truth,  Holiness  and  Peace  Desired  by  the  Na¬ 
tions  and  Revealed  in  Jesus  Christ.  By  John  Wordsworth,  D.  D., 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  Second  edition.  London  and  New  York:  Long¬ 
mans,  Green  &  Co.  1893.  (Pp.  406.  5>^x3>^.) 

The  Bampton  Lectures  of  1881  were  received  with  favor  when  first 
given  to  the  public,  and  now  appear  in  a  new  edition  without  essential 
change.  They  are  strong,  conservative  lectures  on  comparative  religion, 
and  will  continue  to  be  read  with  profit. 

Philosophy  and  Development  of  Religion:  Being  the  Gifford  Lec¬ 
tures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  1894.  By  Otto 
Pfleiderer,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  University  of  Berlin.  In 
two  volumes.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons;  Edinburgh:  W. 
Blackwood  &  Sons.  1894.  (Pp- 331,  356.  5^x3^.)  $5.00. 

If  these  lectures  were  translated  from  the  German,  and  had  been 
delivered  from  the  lecturer’s  own  chair  in  Berlin,  they  would  have  at¬ 
tracted  comparatively  little  attention;  but  their  delivery  in  Edinburgh 
has  occasioned  no  little  surprise  and  the  expression  of  more  than  one 
opinion.  Principal  Rainey,  Professor  Orr,  Dr.  A.  A.  Charteris,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Marcus  Dods  have  issued  a  small  volume  in  reply  to  their  natu¬ 
ralism,  and  many  voices  have  been  raised  in  tones  of  earnest  dissent  from 
some  of  the  views  which  they  contain. 

Barring  their  elimination  of  the  supernatural,  there  is  much  in  the 
lectures  that  commands  admiration.  It  is  not  every  German  who  writes 
ill  as  good  English  as  Professor  Pfleiderer  uses.  The  style  is  pleasant. 
In  spite  of  the  dogmatism  of  his  rationalism,  he  has  a  pleasant  way  of 
putting  things.  There  is  much  that  is  suggestive  in  his  treatment  of  the 
several  topics  which  come  up  for  consideration;  and,  withal,  he  is  thor- 
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oughly  loyal  to  Christianity,  not  as  a  supernatural  system,  but  as  the 
flower  of  what  may  be  called — though  Pfleiderer  would  not  so  call  it — 
natural  religion.  His  spirit  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following: — 

“  In  obedience  to  God  man  finds  his  true  freedom;  out  of  the  humil¬ 
ity  which  overcomes  itself  there  grows  the  courage  of  the  trust  which 
pvercomes  the  world.  The  more,  in  any  religion,  these  two  sides  of  hu¬ 
mility  and  trust,  surrender  and  elevation,  dependence  and  freedom,  come 
to  full  and  harmonious  realization,  so  much  the  more  does  it  correspond 
to  the  essence  of  religion,  and  so  much  the  more  does  it  realize  fellow¬ 
ship  with  its  infinite  ideal  implanted  in  the  essence  of  human  spirit.  In 
this  we  have  the  criterion  by  which  we  are  able  to  estimate  the  relative 
value  of  the  historical  religions,  and  by  which  we  can  understand  the 
law  of  their  teleological  development.  Hence  we  shall  no  longer  seek 
'natural  religion’  in  the  rude  beginnings  of  history,  and  just  as  little  in 
meager  abstractions  from  actual  religion,  which  have  never  been  actual; 
but  we  shall  find  them  where  religion  has  historically  unveiled  its  true 
nature,  as  it  alone  corresponds  to  the  essence  of  man,  namely,  in  Chris¬ 
tianity.” 

There  is  much  in  these  two  volumes  with  which  we  find  ourselves 
unable  to  agree.  The  author’s  thorough  elimination  of  the  supernatural 
seems  to  leave  us  with  an  effect  greater  than  its  immediate  cause.  Nor 
can  we  agree  with  the  suppressed  premise  of  rationalistic  theology,  that 
an  investigation  without  presuppositions  involves,  of  necessity,  an  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  supernatural  is  to  be  discredited.  But  we  commend 
the  work  for  its  candor,  for  its  scholarship,  and  for  its  spirit.  It  is 
thoughtful  and  thorough,  and  will  be  quoted  and  discussed  for  a  long 
while. 

God’s  City,  and  the  Coming  of  the  Kingdom.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 

Scott  Holland,  M.  A.,  Canon  and  Precentor  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 

London  and  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1894.  (Pp.  342. 

5x3.) 

This  volume  contains  four  sermons  on  the  Church,  and  an  appended 
series  of  discourses  on  the  parables.  It  is  the  first  four  sermons  that 
give  to  the  book  its  title.  The  author  recognizes  all  baptized  Christians 
as  in  "God’s  City,”  yet  deplores  the  fact  that  so  few  are  within  what  he 
calls  the  original  circuit  of  its  walls;  he  would  be  glad  to  have  them 
within,  but  the  foundations  of  the  city  must  not  be  changed.  This  and 
the  tenor  of  the  book  seem  to  mean  (for  the  constant  use  of  the  figure 
of  a  city  makes  him  a  trifle  obscure)  that  the  Episcopal  Church  invites  a 
reunion  of  Christendom,  and  will  wait  where  she  is  for  it.  We  do  not 
think  it  will  come  to  her  upon  these  terms. 

We  find  no  fault  with  the  aim  and  spirit  of  the  discourses.  Their 
sectarianism  is  not  offensively  prominent.  Their  style  is  too  rhetorical 
for  a  book,  but  may  well  have  been  effective  when  the  lectures  were  de¬ 
livered.  Their  matter,  though  it  adds  nothing  important  to  what  had 
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previously  been  written,  no  doubt  proved  edifying  to  the  congregation 
that  listened  to  them,  but  we  see  no  special  reason  for  their  publication 
in  book  form.  If  such  a  reason  existed,  the  lectures  should  have  under¬ 
gone  a  thorough  revision,  making  the  argument  more  concrete,  and  the 
objective  points  more  apparent. 

Theologically  there  are  one  or  two  rather  startling  things;  such  aSf 
Faith  is  inconceivable  as  a  lonely  act  of  a  solitary  soul  ”  (p.  2i).  This^ 
which  is  one  reason  given  for  the  existence  of  a  society  of  the  faithful,  is 
to  us  a  most  astounding  statement.  Faith  is  personal,  always  and  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  the  great  examples  of  faith  are  those  in  which  solitude  has 
been  a  most  conspicuous  feature. 

The  Purpose  of  God.  By  Joseph  Smith,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  Boston:  Uni- 
versalist  Publishing  House.  1^4.  (Pp.  257.  S/^^3%-)  $^-oo. 

This  is  a  thoughtful,  earnest  attempt  to  set  forth  the  teachings  of  the 
Universalists  of  the  present  time,  not  with  respect  to  that  in  which  they 
differ  from  other  Christian  bodies,  but  in  the  general  spirit  of  their  teach¬ 
ings.  The  effort  is  to  exalt  the  character  of  God.  It  is  reverent  and 
conservative,  and,  barring  that  which  is  distinctly  Universalistic,  which 
forms  no  great  portion  of  the  book,  will  find  a  ready  assent  among  Chris¬ 
tians  of  many  names  but  a  common  faith. 

Protestant  Missions:  Their  Rise  and  Early  Progress.  Lectures  by 
A.  C.  Thompson,  author  of  “  Moravian  Missions,”  etc.,  etc.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1894.  (Pp.vii,3i4.  5Hx3/^-)  Si-75. 

All  students  of  missions  will  welcome  this  volume,  both  for  its  breadth 
of  view  and  its  fullness  of  information  upon  the  subject  treated.  It  forms 
a  fitting  supplement  to  the  author’s  previous  volumes  on  “  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions:  Their  Place  in  the  Pastorate,  in  Prayer,  in  Conferences,”  and  “  Mo¬ 
ravian  Missions.”  No  one  is  better  fitted  than  Dr.  Thompson  to  prepare 
such  a  volume,  and  the  work  has  been  done  with  rare  skill  and  success. 

The  Christian  Ministry:  Its  Present  Claim  and  Attraction.  By  Theo¬ 
dore  C.  Pease,  Bartlett  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  With  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  Egbert  C. 
Smyth,  D.  D.  Edited  by  ”  The  Fortnightly  Club.’^  Boston  and  New 
York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  (Pp.  igo.  5>^x3.)  $1.25. 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  this  handsome  and  attractive  book, 
the  tribute  of  a  company  of  friends  to  the  memory  of  a  companion,  a  man 
of  rare  scholarship  and  spirit.  Mr.  Pease  was  called  from  his  unusually 
successful  pastorate  at  Malden,  Mass.,  to  the  chair  of  Homiletics  in  Ando¬ 
ver.  He  had  hardly  taken  his  seat  when  he  was  taken  away  by  death. 
The  address  which  he  delivered  at  his  inaugural,  with  an  essay  on  Dante, 
is  included  in  the  contents.  Quite  apart  from  this  personal  reason,  the 
contents  of  the  volume  amply  justify  its  publication,  and  we  wish  it  a 
large  sale. 
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Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life,  and  Gleams  from  the  East  on  the 
Sacred  Page.  By  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  author  of  "  Kadesh-Barnea," 
“The  Blood  Covenant,”  etc.  Philadelphia:  John  D.  Wattles  &  Co. 
1894.  (Pp.  437.  5^x3>^.)  $2.50. 

In  this  volume.  Dr.  Trumbull  has  collected  an  immense  mass  of  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  social  customs  of  the  East,  which  shed  light 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible.  It  is  written  in  simple  and  pleasing 
style,  and  is  lightened  up  all  along  by  anecdotes  drawn  from  his  own 
wide  experience  in  Oriental  travel.  Few  books  of  the  season  are  at  once 
more  attractive  and  useful  than  this. 

Travels  IN  Three  Continents.  Europe,  Africa,  Asia.  By  J.M.  Buck- 
ley,  LL.D.  New  York:  Hunt  &  Eaton;  Cincinnati:  Cranston  &  Curts. 
1^5.  (Pp.  xviii,  614.  6^x3^.)  S3.50. 

In  this  sumptuous  and  highly  illustrated  volume.  Dr.  Buckley  takes 
the  reader  from  New  York  through  Spain,  Northern  Africa,  Italy,  Egypt, 
Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor  to  Constantinople.  The  volume  is  enriched  by 
no  less  than  eighty-five  full-paged  illustrations  reproduced  from  excellent 
photographs.  The  plan  of  the  author  has  been  to  introduce  into  the  run¬ 
ning  narrative  the  information  which  the  tourist  most  wishes  to  have  at 
hand  to  appreciate  the  scenes  through  which  he  passes.  The  volume  is 
written  in  a  most  interesting  style,  and  is  equally  valuable  for  home  read¬ 
ing  and  for  a  place  in  the  traveler’s  hand  bag.  It  is  enriched  by  forty 
pages  of  index. 

Papers  OF  THE  American  Society  of  Church  History.  Vol.  VI. 
Report  and  Papers  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  Newr  York  City, 
December  27  and  28,  1893.  Edited  by  Rev.  .Samuel  Macauley  Jack- 
son,  M.  A.,  Secretary.  New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
i&>4.  (Pp.  XXX,  224. 

The  volumes  of  the  American  Church  History  Society  form  a  seria^ 
of  increasing  value,  and  embody  much  material  not  elsewhere  accessible. 
The  present  one  is  of  special  interest  for  its  extended  memorials  of  the 
late  Dr.  Philip  Schaff,  to  which  thirty-six  pages  are  devoted.  Among 
other  important  contributions  there  is  one  by  Professor  McGiffert  upon 
the  lately  discovered  “Gospel  of  Peter,”  with  a  very  full  bibliography  of 
the  discussions  concerning  it.  The  author  does  not  agree  with  those  who 
regard  the  work  as  “Docetic”  in  its  character.  His  views  upon  this 
point  are  presented  with  much  fullness  and  cogency. 

RECORD  BOOKS. 

Not  a  few  of  our  church  officers  are  sadly  negligent  concerning  the 
matter  of  records.  Many  clerks  are  inexperienced,  and  pastors  remain, 
on  an  average,  few  years  in  a  place.  One  who  has  had  occasion  to  look 
over  the  history  of  a  church  of  even  twenty  years’  standing  learns  to  place 
a  new  estimate  upon  the  value  of  even  the  simplest  records.  Many  who 
have  occasion  to  keep  records  do  not  know  how  much  they  might  be 
helped  by  the  use  of  prepared  record  books,  such  as  are  available  and  in- 
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expensive.  We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  best  of 
which  we  know. 

The  Pilgrim  Church  Register^  is  arranged  for  large  and  for 
small  churches,  with  pages,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  need  of  the 
church.  It  records  the  names  of  pastors,  deacons,  and  other  officers,  with 
dates  of  beginning  and  close  of  service,  delegates,  baptisms,  members 
received  and  dismissed,  marriages,  charities  and  expenses,  with  summaries 
of  annual  reports  for  twenty-four  years.  If  the  church  clerk  would  keep 
such  a  book,  aside  from  his  record  of  church  meetings,  it  w'ould  lighten 
his  labors,  and  contribute  to  his  efficiency. 

The  same  publishers  have  just  issued  a  book  for  the  church  treasurer. 
It  is  arranged  to  record  the  names  of  contributors  with  amounts  pledged, 
and  other  information,  and  then  in  a  separate  list  to  keep  an  account  by 
individuals  and  by  Sundays,  with  weekly  totals  and  tjuarterly  balances. 
In  this  account,  no  names  appear,  but  the  numbers  refer  to  names  in  the 
first  list.  The  method  is  simple  and  free  from  all  serious  objection.  It  is 
especially  designed  for  churches  with  the  weekly  offering  system.  It  is 
the  best  book  of  its  kind. 

For  Sunday-school  work,  the  same  publishers  issue  a  convenient  book 
in  which  the  secretary  tabulates  the  epitomized  reports  from  teachers 
class-books,  a  complete  and  inexpensive  book  for  one  year’s  work,  a  roll- 
book,  designed  to  last  ten  years  or  more  and  to  furnish  at  once  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  any  scholar  in  the  school,  but  not  designed  for  weekly 
entries,  and  a  library  record  arranged  for  libraries  of  small  or  large  size, 
with  a  simple  and  effective  system  of  keeping  track  of  the  books  of  the 
school  for  a  year.  We  have  examined  these ^books  with  care,  and  com¬ 
mend  them. 

The  minister  also  must  have  record  books,  and  thereby  hangs  many 
a  tale  of  disappointment  and  chagrin.  Diaries  soon  bury  an  event  so 
deeply  under  the  debris  of  later  happenings  that  to  find  it  readily  be¬ 
comes  almost  impossible,  and  other  plans  have  their  disadvantages.  Our 
experience  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  combine  a  day-book  and  ledger  so 
as  to  meet  fully  a  })astor’s  needs.  A  vest-pocket  diary  with  space  for  ad¬ 
dresses  and  other  memoranda  is  almost  a  necessity,  and  its  items  may 
be,  and  should  be,  given  permanent  record  elsew’here.  The  Pastor’s 
Ledger  2  is  what  its  title  claims  for  it.  There  is  space  for  a  complete 
record  of  sermons,  number,  date,  text,  title,  with  Scripture  reading,  hymns, 
psalm,  and  other  information,  prayer  meetings,  parish  calls,  miscellaneous 
addresses,  benevolences,  marriages,  baptisms,  funerals,  important  events, 
and  church  directory.  It  is  very  complete,  and  will  give  satisfaction  to 
all  who  use  it.  The  price  is  low,  and  the  book  will  prove  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  to  any  minister  who  has  not  already  a  satisfactory  record. 

*  Boston  and  Chicago:  Congregational  Sunday-School  and  Publishing 

Society. 

*  By  F.  A.  Blackmer.  New  York;  E.  B.  Treat.  $2.50. 
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Finally,  every  man  should  keep  a  family  record.  Each  generation 
owes  it  to  those  that  are  to  follow  to  keep  such  facts  as  may  be  of  service 
to  them.  With  a  little  care  and  effort  almost  any  man  can  make  a  wor¬ 
thy  beginning  of  what  will  prove  to  him  an  interesting  pastime,  and  to 
those  that  are  to  follow  a  most  valuable  source  of  information.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  a  suitable  book  of  record  is  almost  a  sine  qua  non.  .Some  two 
years  ago,  the  writer  of  this  notice,  after  a  careful  examination  of  such 
books  as  were  then  published,  discarded  the  one  in  which  he  had  made 
his  previous  records,  and  used  one  arranged  and  published  by  Rev.  F. 
\V.  Bailey.  A  new  edition  of  this  work  ^  has  just  been  issued,  retaining 
all  the  advantages,  and  correcting  the  mistakes,  of  the  first  edition.  One 
may  here  record,  in  regular  and  perfect  order,  whatever  facts,  few  or 
many,  he  can  obtain  concerning  seven  generations  of  his  ancestors  in  all 
lines,  direct  and  collateral.  For  additional  generations,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  are  able  to  trace  some  lines  farther,  the  supplementary  pages 
are  a  great  improvement  over  the  first  edition,  as  the  added  sheets  do 
not  cover  the  perforations  in  the  pages.  There  is  blank  space  for  photo¬ 
graphs,  newspaper  clippings,  references  to  b(X)ks,  etc.  The  book  is  in¬ 
comparably  the  best  of  its  kind. 

The  writer  has  not  attempted  to  speak  of  different  books  of  a  kind, 
but  only  to  mention  what  he  believes  to  be  the  best  of  each  kind.  This 
he  believes  to  be  true  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned  bcwks. 

SOME  GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

The  Congregational  Sunday-School  and  Publishing  Society  is  doing 
much  to  raise  the  standard  of  Sunday-school  literature,  and  is  adding  to 
its  list  of  stories  some  of  exceptional  interest,  as  well  as  biographies  and 
works  of  travel  attractive  and  of  solid  value.  Rev.  C.  C.  Tracy’s  Talks 
ON  THE  V’eranda  OF  A  FARAWAY  Land  is  an  excellent  guide-book  to 
Turkey.  Mary  O.  Nutting’s  The  Last  Days  of  Prince  Maurice  is  a 
very  good  history  of  the  Netherland  War,  and  is  well  timed  in  view  of 
the  increasing  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  influence  of 
the  Netherlands  upon  early  American  life  and  thought.  A  biography  of 
Father  Eells  deserves  more  than  the  passing  mention  which  we  are 
able  to  give  it,  both  for  the  character  of  the  man,  and  the  merit  of  the  biog¬ 
raphy. 

Cushing  Eells  was  a  man  who  was  always  held  in  high  honor  by  his 
associates  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  from  his  first  crossing  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  1838  until  his  death  in  1892.  He  was  a  man  of  great  vigor 
of  body  and  mind,  a  shrewd  Yankee  in  practical  affairs,  but,  above  all,  a 
man  of  unstinting  liberality  and  high  Christian  devotion.  It  was  his  char¬ 
acter  which  made  the  greatest  impress  upon  those  for  whom  he  labored, 
whether  Indians  or  whites,  whether  as  a  teacher  or  as  a  preacher.  The 

^The  Record  of  My  Ancestry.  By  F.  W.  Bailey,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
♦3-00. 
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story  of  his  life  has  been  told  by  his  son  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  the 
marked  traits  of  his  character.  Our  country  owes  much  to  the  band  of 
missionaries  who  saved  Oregon  and  Washington  to  the  United  States, 
both  for  their  political  and  for  their  social  services.  Among  these  mis¬ 
sionaries  the  name  of  Cushing  Eells  stands  next  to  that  of  the  martyr 
Whitman. 

His  life  should  become  familiar  to  both  young  and  old. 

History  for  Ready  Reference.  From  the  Best  Historians,  Biog¬ 
raphers,  and  Specialists.  Their  Own  Words  in  a  Complete  System 
of  History.  By  J.  N.  Lamed.  With  Numerous  Historical  Maps  by 
Alan  C.  Reiley.  In  five  volumes.  Springfield,  Mass.:  The  C.  A. 
Nichols  Co.;  Boston:  Charles  Jacobus.  1^4.  Vol.  1,  A — Elba,  pp. 
xxxi,  768:  Vol.  II,  El  Dorado — Greaves,  pp.  795;  Vol.  Ill,  Greece— 
Nibelungen  Lied,  pp.  793.  8^4x5.  Sold  by  Subscription  only. 

A  new  work  of  reference  by  an  experienced  librarian,  whose  plan  has 
met,  in  advance  of  publication,  the  approval  and  commendation  of  some 
of  the  best  historians  in  the  country,  may  well  attract  the  attention  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  librarians.  The  plan  of  the  work  differs  little,  at  first  glance, 
from  that  of  an  ordinary  encyclopedia.  The  difference,  however,  is 
marked,  and  consists  in  this,  that  the  articles  are  compilations  from  stand¬ 
ard  works  of  history,  freciuently  abridged  and  rarely  paraphrased,  but 
usually  in  the  exact  language  of  the  original  writer,  with  reference  to 
volume  and  page,  the  whole  being  woven,  as  a  rule  with  better  success 
than  would  seem  ptissible,  into  a  continuous  narrative.  The  number  of 
eminent  authors  who  have  consented  to  having  their  works  thus  used,  is 
in  itself  much  to  the  credit  of  the  plan. 

The  space  at  our  disposal  is  altogether  too  short  to  enable  us  to  go 
into  the  work  at  length;  but  the  plan  of  the  work  will  appear  if  we  indi¬ 
cate  the  sources  of  a  portion  of  a  single  article, — Christianity.  This  con¬ 
tains  thirty-six  double-column  pages  and  a  double-page  map,  and  closes 
with  the  tenth  century,  leaving  the  remaining  history  to  be  sought  under 
cross  references.  The  periods  are  indicated  by  bold-faced  type.  The 
article  begins  with  a  quotation  from  H.  W.  Hurlbert’s  paper  on  “The 
Historical  Geography  of  the  Christian  Church,”  from  the  papers  of  the 
American  Church  History  Society,  which  is  followed  by  a  paragraph  on 
the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ,  quoted  from  Edersheim.  The  next  is  from 
Lechler’s  “Apostolic  and  Post-Apostolic  Times,”  and  following  this  are 
notes  from  Sabatier’s  “The  Apostle  Paul,”  Heard’s  “Alexandrian  and 
Carthaginian  Theology,”  Lightfoot’s  “Apostolic  Age,”  and  Harnack’s 
“  History  of  Dogma.”  This  introduction  brings  us  down  to  the  period  of 
Apostolic  Christianity.  The  period  33-1  ii  B.  C.  is  treated  with  extracts 
from  Lechler,  Lightfoot,  Moeller,  De  Pressense,  Wiltsch,  Plummer,  Dol- 
linger,  Ramsay,  Fisher,  Weiss,  G.  B.  Brown,  Sabatier,  Neander,  and  Eder¬ 
sheim;  fresh  works  like  Ramsay’s  “The  Church  in  the  Roman  Empire” 
being  freely  quoted,  and  the  article  throughout  showing  an  acquaintance 
with  a  wide  range  of  literature,  recent  and  standard.  In  cementing  to- 
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gether  this  mosaic,  the  author  uses  less  than  half  a  column  of  original 
matter.  Thus  the  article  becomes  not  a  treatise  merely,  but  a  guide-book 
and  a  bibliography.  It  is  good  for  ready  reference,  and  will  assist  in  guid¬ 
ing  to  the  sources. 

The  maps  and  “logical  outlines”  which  constitute  the  chief  original 
feature  of  the  work  are,  in  these  first  three  volumes,  well  suited  to  the 
articles  which  they  accompany,  and  will  add  much  to  their  value.  The 
ingenuity  of  the  plan,  the  success  of  its  execution,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  volumes  issue  from  the  press  alike  challenge  admiration.  It 
will  find  its  way  instantly  into  the  best  libraries,  and  will  soon  stand  among 
the  foremost  of  our  standard  works  of  reference. 

The  Home  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks.  Translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  of  Professor  H.  Bliimner  by  Alice  Zimmern.  New  York:  The 

Cassell  Publishing  Co.  (Pp.  548.  6x3^^.) 

The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans.  By  Harriet  Waters  Preston  and 

Louise  Dodge.  Boston:  Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn.  (Pp.  167.  5^^ 

X3X-) 

Professor  Bliimner’s  work  is  one  of  the  best  aids  to  classical  study 
in  the  German  language,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  be  glad  that  it  has 
been  made  available  tor  English-speaking  readers.  The  translator  has 
done  her  work  well, — the  better  that  she  has  not  slavishly  followed  the 
original,  but  has  given  us  the  thought  in  good  readable  English.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  excellent,  and  the  whole  work  is  admir¬ 
ably  issued. 

The  essay  on  “The  Private  Life  of  the  Romans”  is  an  original  work, 
but  is  based  on  the  encyclopedic  work  of  Marquardt  and  Mommsen, 
“  Handbuch  der  Romischen  Alterthiimer;  Siebenter  Band,  Privatleben 
der  Romer,”  published  in  Leipzig  in  1886.  The  material  has  been  greatly 
condensed,  and  the  book  is  a  small  one,  but  contains  a  large  amount  of 
information,  and  will  be  valuable  to  students.  It  is  well  illustrated. 

That  both  these  works  should  come  to  us  from  the  pen  of  English 
women  is  a  coincidence  worth  notice. 

THE  CHAUTAUQUA  BOOKS  FOR  1894-95. 

The  new  set  of  Chautauqua  books  is  already  in  the  hands  of  a  large 
number  of  readers.^  The  five  volumes  of  this  series  are  of  uniform  size, 
as  well  as  binding,  and  make  a  much  more  handsome  appearance  on  the 
shelf  than  in  some  previous  years.  The  publishers  are  now  happily  at  a 
stage  of  their  work  which  permits  the  selection  for  republication,  from 
year  to  year,  of  those  books  which  have  proved  best  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  their  wide  circle  of  readers.  Professor  Henry  A.  Beers’  From  Chau¬ 
cer  TO  Tennyson  is  reissued  without  change,  so  far  as  we  have  noticed, 
excepting  that  illustrations  are  added.  Professor  Alexander  Winchell’s 

^  The  Chautauqua-Century  Press,  Meadville,  Pa.  $5.00  a  set. 
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Walks  and  Talks  in  the  Geological  Field  comes  out  revised  and 
edited  by  Professor  Frederick  Starr.  Professor  W.  H.  Goodyear,  whose 
works  on  Art  have  proved  so  popular,  contributes  a  volume  on  The 
Renaissance  and  Modern  Art,  with  profuse  illustrations,  brought 
down  to  the  close  of  the  World’s  Fair.  Professors,  Coman  and  Kendall 
of  Wellesley  give  a  clear  narrative  of  The  Growth  of  the  English 
Nation,  and  Professor  H.  P.  Judson  has  a  vigorous  and  discriminating 
volume  on  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  is  encouraging 
to  learn  that  the  year  of  hard  times  has  affected  but  little  the  prosperity 
of  the  Chautauqua  Course,  and  the  fact  is  less  surprising  when  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  reading  furnished  is  considered. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Essays  and  Addresses:  an  Attempt  to  Treat  Some  Religious  Ques¬ 
tions' in  a  Scientific  Spirit.  By  the  Ven.  James  M  Wilson,  M.  A., 
late  Headmaster  of  Clifton  College;  Vicar  of  Rochdale;  Archdea¬ 
con  of  Manchester.  New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894.  (Pp.  262. 

Si.oo. 

Lectures  on  the  Religion  of  the  Semites.  By  the  late  W.  Rob¬ 
ertson’ Smith,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  New  edition,  revised  throughout  by  the  author.  New 
York:  Macmillan  &  Co.  1894.  (Pp.  xiv,  507.  63^x3^^.)  S4.00. 

A  Short  History  of  Syriac  Literature.  By  the  late  William 
Wright,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
New  York:  Macmillan  «S:  Co.  1894.  (Pp.  296.  5J^x3.)  S2.25. 

The  Prorlem  of  Religious  Progress.  By  Daniel  Dorchester,  D. I). 
Revised  edition,  with  new  tables  and  colored  diagrams.  New  York: 
Hunt  &  Eaton;  Cincinnati:  Cranston  tSc  Curts.  1895.  (Pp.  768. 

S2.75. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Rev.  Joseph  Hardy  Neesima,  LL.D., 
President  of  Theology  in  Doshisha  Ldiiversity.  With  many  illustra¬ 
tions.  New  York,  Chicago,  and  Toronto:  h'leming  H.  Revell  Co, 
1894.  (Pp.  156.  Si-oo. 

The  Religions  of  J.\pan  from  the  Dawn  of  History  to  the  Era  of 
Meiji.  By  William  Elliot  Griffis,  D.  D.,  formerly  of  the  Imperial 
University  of  Tokio;  author  of  “The  Mikado’s  Empire”  and  “Co¬ 
rea,  the  Hermit  Nation”;  late  lecturer  on  the  Morse  h'oundation  in 
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